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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_ on 


The Editor of the ‘ Progresses of King 
James I.” again ventures to inquire whether 
@ copy exists of **The Ayres that were 
sung and played at Brougham Castle, in 
Westmorland, in the King’s Entertainment ; 
given by the Right Honourable the Earle 
of Cumberland, and his Right Noble Sonne 
the Lord Clifford. Composed by Mr. George 
Mason and Mr. John Earsden. London, 

rinted by ‘Thomas Snodham, cum privi- 
legio, 1618,” folio, mentioned by Sir John 
Hawkins in his History of Music, and by 
Dr. Whitaker in his History of Craven. A 
speedy answer will much oblige.—The Editor 
has also still among his desiderata the Lon- 
don Pageants of 1611, 1612, 1614, 1617, 
and 1624. 

D. A. Y. @rites: ‘*Clarendon, in his 
History of the Rebellion (ed. 1732, I. 28, 
30), tells us that Sir Thomas Fryer was a 
Colonel in the army under George Duke of 
Buckingham, and that the Duke was speak- 
ing to him when Felton took the opportu- 
nity to stab him at Portsmouth. e fur- 
ther learn that this Sir Thomas Fryer and 
Sir John Tallakerne had been knighted to- 
gether at Portsmouth, June 20, 1627. I 
shall be thankful to any of your Correspond- 
ents who can give me any information about 
Sir Thomas and his family. It seems pro- 
bable that he was either an Essex or a a 
folk man. What wére his arms? and did 
he leave any issue?” 

We find we were incorrect in announc- 
ing that Mr. Alaric Watts is the editor of 
the new Series of the Literary Magnet. 
This is not the case, He is, we believe, 
the proprietor of the work, but has nothing 
whatever to do with its editorship. 

A Torocrarnicat Coutector respect- 
fully asks whether a new edition of Mr, 
—— ** Anecdotes of British Topo- 
grap “i may be expected from the Claren- 
dun Press 

Mr. Archdeacon Beatty (vol. xcv. i. p. 
572), died in 1821, not 1825, in his glebe 
house at Maydow, co. Longford, not at 
Buncrana, co. Donegal.— Lady Bowyer 
(whose epitaph was printed in last volume, 
= ii. p. 587) was called ‘* The Star of the 

t.” See Walpole’s Anecdotes, under 
Cornelius Jansen; and see also the poem 
called “* The Wizard” in the Censura Lite- 
raria.—Dean Plumptre (p. 646) was son of 
a clergyman who was younger brother of 
the late John Plumptre, esq. of Fredville in 
Kent, many years M.P. “for Nottingham, 
He married his cousin, a daughter of Dr. 
Robert Plumptre, the President of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge.— The Rev. George 
Garratt (not Gerrard) Hayter (ibid.) was 
son of Geo. Hayter, esq. formerly of Pan- 
cras-lane, a Bank Director; and nephew of 
Dr. Thomas Hayter, who died Bp. of Lon- 


don in Jan. 1762. He was B.A. of Exeter 
College, Oxford, and was presented to the 
Rectory of Compton Bassett in 1782 (not 
1762). 

Wee. D. begs to observe, that ‘* how- 
ever ingenious the suggestion of A. Z. p. 
98, may be, it is not well founded. The 
German word Rath, erroneously written by 
him Aat, cannot form Ratz for its plural, 
that being a form quite unknown in the 
language. Moreover, [ am inclined to 
think, though on this point I do not speak 
with certainty, that the Liack rat. a species 
now nearly extinct, and not the brown or 
Norway rat, is the species distinguished as 
the Hanoverian.” 

The same Correspondent is right in sup- 
posing that the word ‘ Pandoxator” (men- 
tioned in p. 129), does not exactly mean an 
“‘ale-brewer ;” it is explained by Ducange 
as a tavern-keeper, and as derived from 
wavdoyxeiov, hospitium. The same authority 
explains pandoxare as cauponam exercere, 
Pandoxator, therefore, in p. 129, must mean 
one of the Company of Cooks, as Zonarius 
probably one of the Company of Hatband- 
makers. C. D. remarks, that ‘ the 
title is still retained in some of our col- 
leges,—Trinity College, Cambridge, for in- 
stance, and is bestowed upon that member 
of the Society to whom is committed the 
charge of the beer-cvllar.” 

Chiltern Hundreds. W. B. will be obliged 
to any of our Correspondents who can in- 
form him where these Rayelsies are situated: 
whether they are confined to Buckingham- 
shire, or extend into Oxfordshire and other 
counties. And further requests a reference 
to any work wherein information may be 
obtained as to their locality and extent, 
the nature of the office of Steward, which 
when accepted by a Member of Parliament, 
causes a vacancy in his seat in the House 
of Commons, and whether the Stewards 
continue for life. 

Mr. Georce YaTES remarks, with refer- 
ence to the observation of a GENEALOGIST 
in last vol. p. 98, as to the Dyer family, 
that “‘ it now appears that there have been 
two Baronets of the name of John Swinner- 
ton Dyer, and that the necessary distinction 
of persons has not been observed. The ori- 
ginal statement of an Oxp Suascriser is 
therefore correet, as applied to the first Sir 
J.S. Dyer; and mine is equally correct, as 
applied to his grandson, a Baronet of the 
same name.” 

G. W. W. asks, “Can any of your Cor- 
respondents direct me to a to hical 
account of Over Kellet, Lanc. its an- 
tient possessors? Did it give name to the 
family of Kellet, of whom Matthew Kellet, 
of Rypley, co. Surrey, gent. was livin 
temp. Edw. VI,? See Gwillim's Heraldry.” 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
—_—@— 


EXECUTION OF REBELS IN LANCASHIRE, IN 1715. 


5 following curious document 
is printed from ‘the original in 
the valuable collection of Mr. Wi1t- 
Lt1am Upcortrt, of the London Insti- 
tution. It exhibits a melancholy pic- 
ture of the consequences of Civil War. 
The small items Tor coals, straw, &c. 
for the unhappy Jacobites (most of 
them probably men of respectability) 
form a curious contrast to those for 
wine for the Grand Jury, &c. The 
34 prisoners appear to have been hung 
by two executioners, who were paid 
60l. for the whole, and 7/. 10s. for 
their travelling expences to Preston, 
Wigan, Manchester, Garstang, Lan- 
caster, and Liverpool. 





An account of the disbursments of Thomas 
Crisp, Esq. High Sheriff of Lancashire, 
attending the Tryall of the Rebells at 
Leverpoole, of executing 34 of them. 
Conveying prisoners, making conveni- 
ences, and finding straw and other ne- 
cessaries for them at Leverpool and else- 
where, which amount as follows: viz. 

Dec. 31,1715. Payd for messen- 
ers about the precepts, andto £.s. d. 
asten them out - - - - 012 0 

Jan.2. Paydsending the precepts 
out to the severall hundreds in 
the county, and printing tickets 115 6 

Payd the like at Preston from 
the officethere - - - - - 

Payd the charge of the Under- 

sheriffe, a trumpeter, and some 
Sheriffs men to wait on the 
Judges from Warrington - - 710 0 
Payd the charge of messengers 
from Leverpoole about the re- 
turns of the precepts - - - 013 6 

Payd the charge of sending to 

the officers at Manchester to 
et s to convey five pri- 

FF conten 07 6 

Jan. 26. Payd the charge of horses 

and men to lead the horses, &c. 
on conveying them thither - 5 9 0 

Payd for cords to pinionthem - 0 2 6 

Feb. 6. Payd for messengers for 
other guards to convey 7 more 

to Preston, 5 to Wigan, and 5 
to Manchester to be executed O11 0 


117 0 


Payd the charge of men and 


horses on the conveying the 7 #. s. 
to Preston - - - - = = 6 9 
Payd the charge of the like on 

conveying 5to Wigan - - - 2 6 


Payd the charge of horses and 

men to lead them, on the con- 

veying of 5to Manchester - 3 7 
Payd the smith for irons, fet- 

ters, &c. for the prisoners - 3 19 
Payd for carpenter's work, mak- 
ing guard beds, and conveni- 
ences for the prisoners and sol- 
diers at Leverpoole - - = 15 
Payd for straw forthem  - - 4 
Payd for coales forthem - - 10 
Payd for brickwork, building up 
the windows, &c. to prevent 
eocapes - = = = © © = 7 @ 
Payd for candles, &c. for the 
guards and prisoners - - - 17 19 
Payd for men to attend and guard 

the condemned prisoners which 

the military forces required from 

the Sheriffe - - - - - -12 0 
Payd two men attending the 

other prisoners, cleaning the 
rooms, &e. - - - = = = 612 
Payd for a cellar and rooms for 

the prisoners and soldiers - - 13 0 
Payd for rooms for the witnesses 

that are prisoners - - - - 10 0 
Payd for coales, candles, and 

straw, &e. forthem - - - 9 10 
Payd for a man to attend them, 

and clean rooms, &e. - - - 3 10 
Payd for candles used in court 11 
Payd a person that attended and 
cleaned the court - - - = 110 
Payd for wine for the Grand 

Jury, &e. and other disburs- 

ments about them for their 

room, grate, coales, &c. 30 


onan 


days and upwards - - - - 82 8 
Payd for ale forthem - - - 6 
Payd for persons to attend them, 

&e. - - - - - = 210 


c. -- 
Payd one days dinner for them - 15 7 
Payd the charge of 17 men and 

horses 38 days attending at Le- 
verpoole at 4s. per day each, 
manand horse - - - - 129 4 
Payd for hatts, stockings, and 

other part of their liveries worn 

out - - - - 2 = = = 17 9 


of 


Coan 


vo 
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The Highsheriffs charge and ex- 
nve not included. 

The Undersheriff and his deputy 

attending expences, &c. not in- 

cluded. 

Payd the charge of the Sheriffs 

men, &c. attending the Judges 

to Warrington on their return 

back - - - - = - - - 18 
Four Sheriffs bailiffs attending 

4s. per day each, 33 days - - 26 8 O 
The Goaler and his servants at- 

tending ex re &e. he charges 

upwardsof - - - - - -50 0 0 
Payd messengers for guards to 

pay all the remaining condem 

ed prisoners from Leverpoole 

to Lancaster, and about 20 that 

were committed over to Lancas- 





terassizes - - - - - = 010 0 
Payd for cords and tying the pri- 
omems «er -f- fr = = 8 8 8 


Payd for horses for them that 
could not goe on foot, and for 
men to lead them, &c. being 
17 by the first guard, and 16 
on horseback by the second 


guard ----+ - - -2 09 
£515 510 





The Charge of Executing 34 Rebels, 


Jan.27,1715. Erecting gallows, 
and paid for materialls, hurdle, 
fire, cart, &e, on executing Shut- 
tleworth and 4 more at Preston, 
and setting up his head, &c.  - 

Besides the Undersheriff and 
Goalers. 

Feb. 9. Disbursements on execut- 
ing old Mr. Chorley and others, 
and setting up ahead, &. - 510 6 

Besides the Undersheriffs. 

Feb.10. Charge at Wigan on ex- 
ecuting Blundell, &. - - - 7 1 @ 

Besides the Undersheriffs. 

Feb. 11. Charge at- Manchester 
on executing Syddall, &c. - 810 0 

Besides the Undersheriffs. 

Feb. 16 and 18. Charge at Gar- 
staing and Lancaster on exe- 
cuting 4 ateither place - - 22 0 8 

Besides the Undersheriffs. 

Feb. 25. Charge of executing 
Bennet and 3 more at Lever- 

tle- - - - - - = =-10 83 0 

Payd the 2 executioners - - - 60 0 0 

Payd for horses to carry the exe- 
cutioners to the severall places 
of execution, and their travel- 


204 





ling charges - - - - - - 710 0 
£132 15 8 
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On AncieNT ALTARS. 


(From Dr. Nuitall’s MS. Collections 
Jor his ** Bibliotheca Scholastica,”"— 
a work intended for future publica- 
tion ) 

,% tracing the history of man from 

the remotest period to the Chris- 
tian era, we discover that, wherever 
the idea of a superior invisible Being 
existed, Altars have been usually em- 
ployed, for the manifestation of reli- 
gious feelings; and it is curious to 
trace the subject, as being frequently 
indicative of the early history and man- 
ners of a people. The humble devotee 
of uncultured tribes has raised the sim- 
ple turf of his native wilds, and adored 
the Great Spirit” to whom it was 
offered, with the same enthusiastic ar- 
dour as the gorgeously Ledecked priest 
of an Egyptian or Roman temple ; and 
perhaps the impressions produced on 
the surrounding spectators, by the sim- 
ple offerings of one whose ** soul proud 
science never taught to stray,” were 
equally strong. 

Herodotus says that the Egyptians 
were the first who consecrated to the 
zods temples, statues, and altars. Dr. 
Hlarke has given us an Egyptian Al- 
tar in the form of a dice-box. One, 
singularly curious, is depicted on the 
Hamilton vases. ‘There is a square pe- 
destal, upon the table of which is a flat 
pair of bellows, like those of an organ, 
from one end of which springs a Do- 
ric column. At the foot of this was 
a grating, or fire-place, and the bellows 
were intended to excite the flame. The 
Altars of the Egyptians and Greeks, be- 


fore the war of ‘Troy, were distinctively - 


characterized by the form of a truncated 
pyramid, or cone, with an overhanging 
table, hollowed to receive a dish or 
ashes, when the victim was burnt. 
They had also hooks or points of me- 
tal, to which the animal was fastened. 

The first Altars were simply made 
of turf, placed under trees, or covered 
with boughs of oak for Jupiter ; laurel 
for Bacchus; pine for Pan; cypress 
for Apo!lo; myrile for Venus ; poplar 
for Hercules; ivy, vine, and fig, for 
Pluto and Silvanus; for all which the 
Latins substituted vervain. ‘To turt, 


succeeded stones, bricks, marble, me-° 


tals; even the ashes, and horns of vic- 
tims curiously interlaced, 

The Greeks distinguished two sorts 
of Altars; that whereon they sacrificed 
to the gods was called Swuos, and was 
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a real Altar, different from the other, 
whereon they sacrificed to the heroes, 
which was smaller, and called icyaga. 
Pollux makes this distinction of Al- 
tats in his Onomasticon; he adds, 
however, that some pvets used the 
word itexaex for the Altar whereon 
sacrifice was offered to the gods. The 
Septuagint version does sometimes 
also use the word toxaea for a sort of 
small low Altar, which may be ex- 
pressed in Latin by craticula; being 
a hearth, rather than an Altar. — 
Among the Greeks, the celestial gods 
had their Altars raised considerably 
above the ground ; Pausanias states that 
the Altar of Olympian Jove was nearly 
twenty feet high. The Altars appro- 
priated to heroes, or demigods, were 
one step high. The infernal deities 
had small trenches ploughed up for the 
purpose of sacrificing, instead of Altars, 
which were called Aaxxos and o$pos, 
The character of the deity to whom 
they were consecraicd was usually en- 
graven on Altars ; and sometimes the 
reason of their dedication. The most 
ancient ceremony in the act of conse- 
cration was in the use of unction, 
which ceremony appears to have de- 
scended to the Catholics, through the 
medium of the Romans. At the time 
of consecration great numbers of sa- 
crifices were offered, and entertain- 
ments given. The Altars were some- 
times named according to the particu- 
lar sacrifices for which they were des- 
tined ; “Ewavpos were Altars intended 
for sacrifices made by fire; azupos, 
those without fire; and cavasmaxros, 
those without blood, on which only 
cakes, fruits, &c. were placed. The 
figures of Altars were different; some 
were ruund, others square or oval ; but 
they were always turned towards the 
East. There was one dedicated to the 
Parce, of an oblong form, called 
itmunens 3 and a square one was on the 
summit of Mount Cithzron. 

Among the Romans, the Altar was 
a kind of pedestal, either square, 
round, or triangular, (adorned with 
sculpture, with basso relievos and in- 
scriptions) whereon were burnt the 
victims sacrificed to idols. According 
to Servius, those Altars set apart for 
the honour of the celestial gods, and 
gods of the higher class, were placed 
on some tall pile of building; and for 
that reason were called a//aria, from 
the words alte. and ara, a high ele- 
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vated Altar. Those appointed for the 


terrestrial gods, were laid on the sur- 
face of the earth, and called are. Thus 
Virgil, Ecl. v. 64, 65, makes his shep- 
herd erect two altars, named are, for 
Julius Cesar, and two for Apollo, 
called altaria : 

En quatuor aras / 
Ecce duas tibi, Daphni, duoque altaria 

Pheebo. 

The Romans dug into the earth, and 
opened a pit for those of the infernal 
gals, which they called scroliculi. 
But the distinction is not every where 
observed: for we find the best au- 
thors frequently use ara as a general 
word, under which are included the 
Altars of the celestial and infernal, 
as well as the terrestrial gods.—Ro- 
mau Altars, or altaria, erected for of- 
fering sacrifices, were usually covered 
with leaves and grass, &c. adorned 
with wreaths of flowers. Alltars, call- 
ed are confugii, were age by 
Romulus as places of refuge to slaves 
from the cruelty of their masters, to 
insolvent debtors, and to criminals. 
Daring the Triumvirate it was directly 
forbidden to take by force any crimi- 
nals out of the temple of Julius Cxsar, 
who had fled there, and embraced his 
statue. 

The Jews had their brazen altars 
for burnt-offerings, and a golden altar, 
or altar of incense. They also gave 
the name of altar to a kind of table, 
occasionally raised in the country or 
field, whereon to sacrifice to God,— 
** In such a place he built an altar to 
the Lord.” 

Like the Jews, the Primitive Chris- 
tians aud Roman Catholic Church had 
a variety of altars. In the primitive 
church, the altars were only of wood ; 
owing to the necessity of frequent re- 
movals. From the most authentic ac- 
counts they were first used A.D. 135; 
consecrated in 271; and adopted in 
Britain in 634. ‘The Council of Paris 
in 509 decreed, that no Altar should 
be built but of stone. At first there 
was but one Altar in each church ; but 
the number soon increased ; and from 
the writings of Gregory the Great, who 
lived in the sixth century, we learn 
that there were sometimes twelve or 
thirteen.—In the Cathedral of Magde- 
burg there were no less than 49 Altars. 
The Altar was sometimes sustained on 
a single column, as in the subterra- 
neous chapels of St. Cecilia at Rome, 
and sometimes by four columns, as 
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the Altar of St. Sebastian of Crypta 
Arenaria ; but the customary form was 
to be a mass of stone work, sustaining 
the Altar-table. These Altars bore a 
resemblance to toinbs; in effect, we 
read in Church history, that the pri- 
mitive Christians chiefly held their 
meetings at the tombs of the martyrs, 
and celebrated the mysteries of religion 
thereon. For this reason, it is a stand- 
ing rule to this day in the Church of 
Rome never to build an Altar, without 
inclosing the relics of some saint. 

The authentic mark of an ecclesias- 
tical Altar-table was its five crosses. 
As no Altar could be consecrated with- 
out relics, there was a small stone 
called the sigillum alteris, by which 
the aperture where the relics were 
deposited was closed up by mortar 
tempered in holy water. Symmachus, 
Gregory of Tours, and others, men- 
tion the ciborium, an arch over the 
Altar, supported by four lofty columns, 
in imitation of the Propitiatory, which 
covered the Ark. It was sometimes 
illuminated and adorned with tapers. 
Where there was no ciborium, a mere 
canopy hung over the altar, which was 
most common among us; a fine stone 
screen full of niches being the back of 
the Altar, from which the canopy pro- 
jects. Curtains called the tefravelum 
were annexed, and drawn round, that 
the priest might not be confused by 
view of the spectators. Under this 
ciborium or canopy hung the pix or 
box containing the host, commonly a 
-dove of goldsmith’s work, esteemed so 
sacred, chat upon the march of hostile 
armies it was especially prohibited 
from theft; Henry the Binh delayed 
his army for a whole day to discover 
the thief who had stolen one. Over 
the Altar was put the palla, carried 
out against fires ; and over the pall the 
corporal, always made of linen, ac- 
cording to an order of Sextus in the 
year 133. The antependium was a veil 
which hung before, as the dorsale be- 
hind. About the Altar were pertice, 
or beams ornamented at the great feasts 
with reliquaries of ivory, silver, &c. 
Besides piscinas were the stalls, where 
the officiating ministers retired during 
parts of the service performed by the 
choir. — At the Reformation these 
Altars were abolished wherever Pro- 
testantism was established *. 





* Du Cange—Bp. Jewell —Gough— 
Montfaucon—Danet, &c. 
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ProposeD IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 
Merropo.tis. 

N the House of Commons, on the 
2ist of March, Mr. Arbuthnot ob- 
tained leave to bring in a Bill for the 
improvement of Charing Cross and its 
vicinity. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
said that it is intended to purchase all 
the stacks of buildings situated be- 
tween the Mews and St. Martin’s- 
lane; also the further stack of build- 
ings beyond these, bounded on the 
North by Chandos-street, extending 
Southward to the Strand, and having 
its Eastern termination near Bedford- 
street. The purpose of this extensive 
alteration would be, not only to em- 
hellish that part of the town, but to 
make a better communication between 
its West and Eastern quarters. Upon 
the first portion of the land so pur- 
chased, it was proposed to erect a qua- 
drangle, the West side of which was 
already formed by the beautiful edifice 
occupied as the Union Club-house and 
the College of Physicians. The East 
side would be erected on a line with 
the portico of St. Martin’s Church, and 
be composed of buildings correspond- 
ing to those before mentioned. On 
the North there would be a row of 
buildings, continued from Pall-Mall to 
Saint Martin's Church, affording a 
view of the splendid portico of that 
Church from Pall-Mall. It was his 
wish that the paintings, statues, and 
works of art, possessed by the nation, 
should be placed in this range of build- 
ing, because he thought they would be 
more useful to the public there than in 
the British Museum. It was under 
consideration to have in the centre of 
the quadrangle another large building, 
to be devoted to the Royal Academy. 
The quadrangle would have its South 
side open to Charing-cross, Whitehall, 
and Parliament-street. It would be in 
extent, from West to East, 500 feet; 
and from the Statue up to what, in its 
present state, formed the stables, the 
— would be of equal dimensions. 
he other part, occupied by the ground 
commencing at Chandos-street—run- 
ning North and South to the Strand, 
and ending at Bedford-street. By this 
alteration the Strand, which in that 
= was at present only 35 feet, would 
made sixty feet wide, from the qua- 
drangle up as far as Bedford-street. It 
was therefore intended, when these 
houses were pulled down, to make a 
wide commodious street, running in a 
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line Seer down to the Strand, 
opposite Villiers-street ; so that persons 
driving in through Pall-mall might 
pass across the upper part of the qua- 
drangle; and, by coming down this 
new street, be relieved from the stop- 
, and other inconveniences, now 
so justly matters of complaint. 1t was 
also proposed to make another large 
carriage-way from the new line of street 
into Leicester-square, through a place 
called Heimming's-row ; and a second 
communication with the Strand, be- 
tween Castle-court and Bedford-street. 
This arrangement would add consider- 
ably to the beauty of the Metropolis, 
pre | besides getting rid of many bad 
houses which at present existed in that 
neighbourhood, would add to the con- 
venience and commodiousness of that 
part of the Metropolis to such an ex- 
tent as he could not possibly describe. 
It might be satisfactory to the House 
that he should make an observation or 
two as to the probable expence for car- 
rying the plan into execution. It was 
not his intention to ask that House to 
vote any sum of money—he meant for 
the plan itself; but if any public build- 
ing, either for a Royal Academy, or 
for a National Gallery, should be 
erected in the quadrangle, it would, in 
that case, be necessary to come for a 
vote to that House. Tt was now ne- 
cessary to enter into details as to the 
way in which he intended to meet the 
expences; but he could assure the 
House that the plan had been carefull 
examined in the department to whic 
he had the honour to belong; and he 
hoped that by the sale of some, and 
the exchange of other Crown lands, he 
should be able to meet the expences. 
However, in order to effect this, it 
would be necessary that the Commis- 
sioners should have the power to bor- 
row a sum of money on mortgage of 
part of the new street. With respect 
to that power, his Hon. Friend near 
him (Mr. Wilmot Horton) reminded 
him that the Commissioners already 
appointed for improvements possessed 
that power. He was most anxious that 
the unsightly appearance of Charing- 
Cross aa the neighbourhood should be 
removed ; and if this opportunity were 
lust, another would never present it- 
self. The thing could not be left as it 
was; and if the improvements con- 
templated by his Bill should not be 
agreed to, improvements upon a smaller 
scale must be commenced. It might, 
perhaps, be satisfactory to the House 
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to know the result of the great under- 
taking to which he had alluded, and 
which added so much to the beauty of 
the Metropolis, and to the commo- 
diousness of the neighbourhood. He 
meant the new street from Pall-mall 
to the Regent’s Park, which was un- 
dertaken when this Country was et 

aged in the most expensive war ever 
aig and he trusted such as would 
never again be witnessed. Taking the 
expence of beautifying the Regent's 
Park, and of the new street, magni- 
ficent as it was, the money paid for 

ood-will, and the sums awarded by 

uries, he had the satisfaction to state, 
that while the Crown property was im- 
proved, and a great permanent interest, 
which never before existed, was crea- 
ted, there was at present, interest, 
within a fraction, of 3 per cent. derived 
from the money expended. He was 
well aware, that in consequence of the 
magnificence of the intended Quadran- 
gle, and of other circumstances, the 
expences incurred would be greater in 

roportion than the expences incurred 
by the undertaking which he had just 
mentioned. In the line of the new 
street there was a continuity of build- 
ings, the leases of which were pro. 
ductive; but in the present instance 
many houses must be taken down, and 
none erected on their sites. However, 
combined with the improvement of 
Charing-cross and the neighbourhood, 
he was satisfied that the money laid 
out would yield 2} percent. That in- 
terest would, he was satisfied, not be 
considered small, when the improve- 
ment of the Metropolis, in the midst 
of buildings which were daily rising 
up, and which would daily increase in 
the neighbourhood, to the exclusion of 
the free air, was taken into considera- 
tion. In such a situation, he thought 
it desirable to all classes, whether high 
or low, that improvements, which 
added not only to the beauty but to the 
salubriousness of the Metropolis, should 
be made. The Right Hon. Gent, 
concluded by moving that the Bill be 
now read a first time, and referred to a 
Committee ; and upon the report of 
the Committee it would be for the 
House to decide whether the plan be 
adopted or not. The Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman also moved for leave to bring 
ina Bill for extending to Charing- 
cross and place adjacent the powers of 
the Act for making a more convenient 
communication with the West end of 
the town, and for enabling the Com- 
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missioners of Land Revenues to grant 
leases of the Crown Lands. 

Mr. Arbuthnot proceeded, in reply 
to some Observations suggesting the 
removal of Exeter Change, to state 
that it was private property ; that the 
proprietors were not disposed to part 
with it, and that it was not in their 
power to compel them. 


—-o—. 


Mr. Ursan, Wood-street, March3. 
A’ many of your learned Readers 


are intimately acquainted with 
the Canons and Constitutions of our 
venerable Church, as established at the 
Reformation ; and with the subsequent 
Ordinances and Regulations, either by 
Regal or Episcopal Authority, or by 
the immediate sanction of Parliament 
or Convocation; permit me to ask 
whence the origin of what is un- 
derstood in the Metropolis, and many 
other large Towns, by the title of 
«* Lecturer,” which I do not find in 
the Rubrick. A Rector, Vicar, and 
Curate, are titles well-known and dis- 
tinguished ; but whe» did the ‘* Lec- 
turer” commence? what is bis particu- 
lar duty? by whom is he legally to be 
appointed? by whom paid? and does 
he obtain or require the Bishop's Li- 
cence, similar to that of a Curate? 
Finally, what constitutes an endowed 
Lecture? A Citizen. 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES, 


Feb. 23.—Henry Hallam, Esq. V.P. in 
the Chair.—N. H. Nicolas, Esq. F.S.A. com- 
muuicated a MS, relation of the progress of 
Edward], in Scotland, in 1296, from the 
time he crossed the Tweed, to his return to 
Berwick after the submission of Baliol. 

March 2.—Hudson Gurney, Esq. V.P. in 
the Chair.—The reading of Mr. Nicolas’s 
communication was continued. 

March 9.—The Earl of Aberdeen, Pre- 
sident, in the Chair.—Mr. Ellis exhibited 
an ancient Bell, which formerly belonged to 
the Monastery of Innis Castle, at the mouth 
of the river Shannon, in Ireland. O’Hal- 
leran, in his History of Ireland, records that 
this bell is believed to retain a miraculous 
power at the present time; and that the 
common Irish still imagine that any one who 
perjures himself by it will instantly be at- 
tacked by convulsions and death, 

The reading of Mr. Nicolas's communica- 
tiou was then resumed and concluded. 

In this paper, Mr. Nicolas investigates 
the authenticity of the MS. by a scrutiny of 
the dates which it contains, by an examina- 
tion of the distances from place to place 
said to be travelled. in each day, and by a 
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comparison of its statements with those of 
our chroniclers and historians. This inves- 
tigation appears to be altogether favourable 
to, or perhaps demonstrative of, the authen- 
ticity of the documeut. Thescrutiny of the 
dates is very favourable: that of the dis- 
tances travelled is not so satisfactory, on 
account of the want of a good topography of 
Scotland. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr, N, 
notices a discrepancy between the statement 
of the instrument given in the Foedera dated 
from Kincardine, that Baliol resigned his 
crown on the 2d of July, and that of our 
historians, who record the resignation to 
have taken place at Brechin on the tenth of 
the same month. This he reconciles by 
means of the following passage of Fordun :— 

** Ubi advenienti regi Angliz in praedicto 
castro de Montroisse idem Johannes rex, 
regiis exutus ornamentis, et virgum album in 
manu tevens, * * * ® omne jus quod 
habuit, vel habere potuit, in regno Scotie, 
cum fuste et baculo sursum reddidit, et in 
manu regis Anglie resignavit.”” 

Fordun, Scotichronicon, lib. xi. cap. xxvi. 

Fordun here states that Baliol resigned 
his kingdom in person, and did homage to 
Edward |. as his Lord, on the 10th of July, 
which our historians have rightly taken for 
the time, as the resignation was inchoate 
until then. 

The MS. states, in its quaint language, 
that King Edward ‘ conquered and searched 
the kingdom of Scotland, as afvresaid, in 
twenty-one weeks and no more.” And the 
writer observes, in proof of the barbarous 
nature of the Scottish people, that before 
the invasion, they believed there were no 
men in England, but women only ! 

Mr. Ellis communicated a letter from Fox, 
Bishop of Winchester, minister of Henry 
VIL. to Wolsey, describing the military 
strength and the fortifications of Calais, 
bejng one of the few memorials of him extant. 

March 16.—Thomas Amyot, Esq. Trea- 
surer, in the Chair. 

A letter from Mr. R. Stothard was read, 
accompanying the exhibition of a drawing 
of a beautiful recumbent statue of a female, 
lately used as a step in Stevenage Church. 

Mr, Ellis icated an ancient code 
of instructions to the Portreeve of West- 
minster, and the civil officers under him, 
relative to the sale of meat, poultry, &c. in 
that city. Among other curious items in 
this document, are the following : all tainted 
meat, seized for having been offered for sale 
in that state, is ordered ‘* to be aistributed, 
carefully and seasonably among the poor :” 
Every butcher who did not bait and exercise 
his bull before he killed him, is to be 
amerced : butchers are to be fined two shil- 
lings for every piece of meat, under a quarter 
of beef, offered for sale on the Saturday, 
which had been offered on the preceding 
Thursday. 

The Society then adjourned to April 6. 
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NEW CHURCHES.—No. VII. 


Sr. Luxe, CHEseEa. 
Mr. Urnsan, March 6. 


HE modern ecclesiastical architec- 
ture of the Metropolis is so uni- 
versally formed after Grecian — 
that, beautiful as the style adopted is, 
a monotony is created, which we can 
only expect to be relieved by a more 
universal adoption of the Pointed 
° Those elegant monuments of 
recian taste and genius which we 
can never enough admire, the Mo- 
nument of Lysicrates and the Tower 
of the Winds, copied and imitated as 
they are in every direction, in many 
instances with a very small portion of 
the genius observable in the originals, 
tire and satiate from want of variety. 
Our architects seem to have forgotten, 
or at least to have disregarded, a style 
of architecture which grew and flou- 
rished in our native land, a style so pe- 
culiarly appropriate to the construction 
of religious edifices, that it has been 
very appropriately designated by a wri- 
ter on onastic Institutions*, the 
Christian order. 

The Church which forms the sub- 
ject of the present article, is almost a 
solitary exception to the foregoing ob- 
servations,—it is perhaps the only in- 
stance in which the Pointed style has 
been adopted on an extensive scale. 

On the 12th of Oct. 1820, the first 
stone of Chelsea New Church was 
laid; the proceedings on this occasion 
have already been noticed in your 
Magazine+. It was not until the ex- 
piration of four years that the build- 
ing was completed. It was conse- 
crated on the 18th of October, 1824, 
the anniversary of the patron saint. 
This ceremony has been detailed in 
your pages, as well as that observed at 
the commencement of the structure, 
by Mr. Faulkner, the historian of the 
Parish t The architect is Mr. Savage 
of Walbrook. — It is pleasing to record 
the erection of so splendid an edifice 
in this ancient parish, which it would 
be satisfactory to hear proved a Saxon 

ent 


village, as your Correspondent M. H. 
promises§:” I wish I could add any 





* The Rev. P. Newcome, in his History 
of St. Alban’s Abbey, p. 97. 
+ Vol. xc. ii, p. 293. 
; Foray ii. 291—2. 
. p11. 
Grwr. Mac, tN 1826. 
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evidence, to be deduced from the struc- 
ture of the old parish church, in favour 
of your pondent’s ingenious sug- 
gestions, but which I fear will not be 
practicable. 

As a preliminary observation to the 
description of the Church, it is neces- 
sary to remark that the style selected 
by the architect is that which prevailed 
at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century; the Pointed style was then 
a to its decline, and it is now 
universally admitted by men of taste 
that the earlier specimens were far 
more tasteful and elegant than the 
florid productions of the age referred 
to. I can only look upon the selec- 
tion of the last age of Pointed archi- 
tecture in the same light as if an archi- 
tect were to reject the chaste buildings 
of Greece for the formal productions 
of the Italian school. The areh adopt- 
ed in the present structure is, how- 
ever, in a medium between the equi- 
lateral and the obtuse. 

I now proceed to a survey of 

Tue Exrerror. 

The accompanying engraving (see 
the Frontispiece to this Volume) shows 
the Western front and the South side 
in perspective. It is well calculated to 
display the lightness of the flying but- 
tresses, and the general proportions of 
the building |). 

The tower, it will be seen, rises from 
the ground in the usual style of the 
old Church towers. It is made into 
five principal divisions by belts, and is 
strengthened at the angles by octangu- 
lar buttresses. The ground floor is open 
at three of the sides forming a porch 
ih front of the central entrance, and 
had the architect have finished this fa- 
gade with that scrapulous attention to 
aricient models, which ought to cha- 
racterize modern buildings in the 
Pointed style, the Antiquarian spec- 
tator would not haye been disgusted 
with that display of the “‘ fantastic or- 


i For the dimensions I am indebted to 





the Lit. Gaz. of Oct. 30, 1824. 
I length of Ch h o— 
nterior ure. - = 180 
Width eee | | 
Height from pavement to crown of 
vaulting - - + = ,.* 60 
Dittoofaisles - - - - 8 
Height of East window = - - se 
Width ar ee a oe 
Square of Vestry ae: a 
Height of tower to top of pinnacles 142 
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der,” which the piazza along the 
whole front possesses. The arches in 
the front of this appendage are obtuse, 
while those at the ends are more xcute- 
ly pointed, and are destitute of cano- 
pies; the four pinnacles of various di- 
mensions, the extraordinary high pedi- 
mental canopy applied to the central 
arch, the uncouth and unmeaning 
heads, and the mass of meretricious 
detail of this modern — can only, 
I apprehend, be found in the produc- 
tions of the inventors of ‘‘ modern 
Gothic.” The plain flat ceiling, as 
well as the ungroined yault of the 
tower, are entirely modern. Above 
the exterior arch of the tower is a long 
window with three tier of mullions 
and tracery in the head of the arch. 
The upper story has a window of 
smaller dimensions, and this portion of 
the elevation is more ornamented than 
the parts already described. It is fi- 
nished with a parapet, embattled, and 
pierced with upright divisions, and at 
the angles are four lofty pinnacles croc- 
ketted ; they are hollow and pierced, 
in the style of the Bell Harry tower of 
Canterbury. Returning to the lower 
portion of the Western front, we find 
the windows to the aisles almost hid 
by the excrescence before noticed. 

he lateral entrances to the aisles are 
arched, and furnished with weather- 
cornices; the architraves of each are 
moulded. 

The South and North fronts are each 
separated by slender buttresses into 
nine uniform divisions, all of which, 
except the extreme East and Western 
ones, contain mullioned windows of 
three lights divided horizontally by a 
transom ; the two remaining divisions 
have small blank arches with weather 
cornices in relief, very agreeable to 
modern notions of uniformity, but an 
injury to the design, as they break the 
series of windows which ought to oc- 
cupy every interval between the but- 
tresses. The clerestory is high and 
bold, and has windows corresponding 
with those in the aisles; the design of 
which is the same as that seen in the 
upper story of the tower, and those in 
the aisles only differ in having the tran- 
som. From the parapet of the aisles 
where the buttresses terminate, rise 
a of arches which cross the 
aisles, and spread at their junction 
with the clerestory into broad fans, 
pierced with quatrefoils; the ypper 
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moulding of each rib is carried perpen- 
diculariy up the wall of the clerestory, 
and is terminated with a mean pinna- 
cle. The parapets of the clerestory 
and aisles are both pierced ; the former 
with upright divisions, having trefoil 
arched heads, the latter with triangu- 
lar compartments, enclosing trefoils. 
A block cornice is carried along the 
parapets, but it wants more relief to 
render it conspicuous. The solitary 
pinnacle perched upon each of the ex- 
terior angles of the aisles, like a senti- 
nel, is quite out of place; either all 
of the buttresses should have finished 
with pinnacles, or they should have 
been omitted altogether. 

The Easé front is made into three 
divisions by two octangular buttresses 
between the centre and side aisles, 
which rise above the roof, and are 
finished with a bird-cage sort of ter- 
mination (one of which is shown in 
the engraving), consisting of a dome 
closing in an octagon turret with 
trellis work in each face. The apex 
of the me wants a cross, although a 
pedesta — to have been formed 
for one. ‘The principal Eastern win- 
dow contains seven upright divisions, 
and is made by transoms into five tiers 
of mullions; the head is occupied by 
two sub-arches having a circle between 
their heads filled in with cinquefoils. 
Beneath this window is an attached 
building, with square-headed win- 
dows, containing vestries and other 
offices. The entrances to the aisles 
are obtusely arched, and enclosed with- 
in square architraves and weather cor- 
nices, and similar ones are attached to 
the vestries: they are very correct and 
chaste, and would have looked better 
at the West end, than those which 
are adopted in that situation. 

There is a novel feature in this 
Church deserving of notice, which is 
a sunk walk round the whole of the 
basement ; it is guarded by a low para- 

t towards the church-yard, cal the 
ower part of each buttress is pierced 
to allow of an uninterrupted passage. 
The crypt beneath the whole edifice 
communicates with this area by grated 
windows, by which means the venti- 
lation of the extensive catacombs is 
effectually secured, at the same time 
that they are hid from observation. 

I have only, in concluding the de- 
scription of the exterior, to add, that 


the Church is built of brick, faced 
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with Bath stone, in which material 
all the ornamental particulars, already 
noticed, are executed. 


Tue INTERIOR. 


At the West end is a vestibule, ex- 
tending across the whole building, and 
occupying the space beneath the organ 

llery and staircases; this is separated 
on the Church by a fine stone screen, 
consisting of a large pointed arch, 
flanked by square open buttresses, and 
ornamented above with a range of up- 
right divisions, finished with a block 
cornice; in the centre is a bow, or 

rojection in the corbel style, in the 
Front of which is a dial. The door- 
way is formed of carved oak, repre- 
senting tracery work and mullions, the 
upper part of the panelling being pierc- 
and glazed. Above this screen is 
the organ, in a carved oak case, the 
design of which is an assemblage of 
three towers, with pinnacles at the 
angles, and united by flying buttresses, 
the wood-work ornamented with up- 
right arched pannels *. 

On each side of the Church are se- 
ven arches, resting upon six octan- 
gular columns, to each of which four 
small pillars are attached ; an additional 
one being placed upon the capitals of 
those which are situated towards the 
body of the Church, and carried up to 
support the vaulting. At each of the 
extreme ends of the arcade a semi-co- 
lumn is attached to the walls to com- 

lete the number necessary for sustain- 
ing the arches. The main pillars and 
arches are ornamented with a simple 
ogee moulding. The ailes are occupied 
by galleries that hide the lower divi- 
sions of the windows, which are only 
seen externally, no light being admitted 
below the galleries through the outer 
walls. Beneath the sills of the cleres- 
torial windows are recesses of the same 
breadth as the windows, fronted by 
four cinquefoil-headed arches, and fi- 
nished with a cornice of roses in en- 
riched quatrefoils, designed as an imi- 
tation of the ancient triforium. 


The eastern window ¢ does not fill 
up the entire wall, as we find in all 
ancient buildings, but a considerable 

rtion of plain masonry is left round 
it. The space below it is occupied 
by a splendid stone altar-screen of 
a beautiful antique design. It consists 
of five upright divisions, formed b 
buttresses, the central being the widt 
of two of the others ; they are covered 
by ogee arches, with cinquefoil sweeps 
in each, the centre one having a ca- 
nopy of the same form, but more highly 
enriched with a greater number of 
sweeps. From the canopies rises a se- 
ries of upright divisions, with trefoil 
heads, and above is an entablature; 
the frieze is formed of foliage in alto- 
relievo ; the cornice of various mould- 
ings; and the whole is fronted by seven 
demi-angels in ancient costume crown- 
ed, one hand of each is placed on the 
breast, the other held up in the atti- 
tude of benediction. The screen is 
flanked on each side by a magnificent 
composition of niche work, ranging 
above two small doorways leading to 
the vestry, the arches of which are 
obtuse, and the architraves entirely 
formed of mouldings. Above the 
point of the arch of each doorcase is 
an hexagonal canopy, highly enrich- 
ed, and supporting the pedestal of a 
large and similarly-formed niche above 
it, crowned with a like canopy, which 
rises above the rest of the screen, and 
occupies a portion of the wall on 
each side of the window. The pierc- 
ed stone-work, elegant buttresses, and 
minute pinnacles of this elegant com- 
position form an assemblage of archi- 
tectural ornament which would not 
disgrace any age in which the pointed 
style prevailed; the scale of grandeur 
in which they are executed, and the 
general tastefulness that marks the de- 
sign, together with the correct style 
of the elaborate detail, would do ho- 
nour to a Cathedral: to witness such 
a specimer in a Parish Church, and 
that too at a period when one of 
the wealthiest Collegiate Foundations 








* The organ was made by Nicholls, and comprizes the t organ, choir organ, and 
swell organ, ang ing 38 Rog and 1876 pipes, and is ail to ae oan powerful in- 
strument in London, Lit. Gazette-—To its powers, and the grandeur of its tone, I can add 
my testimony: how finely did the sounds produced by it, reverberate along the vaulted 
roof when this noble instrument forth the hundredth psalm ! 

+ A subscription has been set on foot to fill this extensive window with painted glass, 
from a design of a Scripture subject by Mr. Henry Sass. Lit. Gax.—Should the subscrip- 
tion be filled, I trust the gentleman alluded to will form his design on the ancient plan. 
Occupied with plain glass, this window is far from an ornament, but filled with lent 
stained glass, what a glorious shew it will make on entering the Church from the West ! 
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in the Kingdom could bestow no better 
material on such a work than plaster, 
exceeds what even the most ardent 
admirer of the pointed style could have 
expected. 

he screen is at present in an 
unfinished state, and not defaced by 
any inscription; I wish I could add 
it never would ; the utter inutility.of 
the custom of affixing the decalogue, 
&c. in such a situation ought to plead 
for its abrogation, especially since in 
90 many instances the mere complying 
with the /etier of the canon is deem- 
ed sufficient, as I could point out more 
Churches than one, in which, from the 
mode of inscribing the subjects, many 
of the congregation must be ignorant 
that they exist in such buildings. 

The centre division of the Church 
is roofed with stone from East to West. 
To the architect the highest praise is 
due for the boldness which designed, 
and the talent that executed, this noble 
piece of masonry. Modern architects 
(with the exception perhaps of Sir C. 
Wren) ene to have regarded those 
masonic glories of the old race of ar- 
chitects, the vaulted roofs of our Ca- 
thedrals and oratories, as something 
above their comprehension ; it is not 
therefore a small share of praise that is 
due to the first architect who formed 
a modern work of this kind. The 
style of the vaulting is, however, full 
two centuries earlier than the build- 
ing; the nave of Westminster Abbey 
seems to have been the prototype.— 
From each of the capitals of the small 
pillars before spoken of, as rising from 
one of the capitals of the great p hora 
spring nine ribs, diverging as they 
spread over the vault, and meeting in 
the centre the ribs of the opposite 
cluster, one principal rib being con- 
tinued at the point of the arch along 
the whole surface: the various inter- 
sections are ornamented with carv- 
ed bosses, in the design of which 
there is, however, too much same- 
ness. That part of the roof immedi- 
ately above the altar is groined in a 
different manner, the surface of the 
cove being filled with long panels, 
separated by arched ribs, springin 
from cotbels, and crossing the Chure 
from side to side; the same is repeated 
above the organ: the corbels are all 
sculptured with figures of angels, which 
i the altar > ty nes in the act 
° yer, and over the organ appear 
to Ce chanting the byes af paens 
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t these portions are well execut~ 
ed, the conceit of varying the design 
is too novel to be admired: I believe 
it would be difficult to find any pre- 
cedent for a groined roof, which was 
not vaulted from one extreme end to 
another in an uniform plan, From 
the groined-roof depend three elegant 
brass chandeliers, suspended on gilt 
“The pulpit is octangular, and sande 
‘ 1s octanguilar, and sta 
ona ek of pointed arches ; it 
is not wanting in ornament, but it falls 
short of the ancient oak carvings. 
The reading-desk, which is situated on 
the opposite side of the nave, is simi- 
lar in design. The fronts of the gal- 
leries are set off with panelling, hav- 
ing cinquefoil heads, but wanting that 
ene of relief which distinguishes 
the ancient specimens of carved wood- 
work ; to the altar-chairs the same re- 
marks apply. 

The font is. situated in the centre 
aile, near to the pulpit and reading- 
desk ; itis of an octangular form, and 
sustained on a pillar of the same shape. 
The different sides are panelled, each 
containing a shield in an enriched 
quatrefoil, and the pillar is orna- 
mented with upright panels. It is 
executed in marble, and as far as 
1 could judge from the partial sight 
obtained through the opening in the 
leathern cover, which is singularly 
enough kept over it, the carving ap- 

ars to be highly deserving of praise. 
This is the last particular which is 
worthy of description in the Church, 
and highly creditable it is to the pa- 
rish that the keeping of the building 
has been so finely preserved in every 
feature. An incongruous font, and a 
formal modern altar-piece, would have 
injured the design in the eyes of eve 
critical observer ; but here the genera 
character of the edifice is so good, that 
the faults are likely to be overlooked, 
or at least viewed with milder feelings 
than in a building where the strict at- 
tention to minor detail was less appa- 
rent than in the present. 

As your Engraving contains a par- 
tial view in the distance, it will per- 
haps excuse my lengthening this al- 
ready extended article, by a short no- 
tice of the 


NaTrionat ScHOOLs, 


which are situated in a piece of ground 
at the East side of the cemetery. The 
first stone was laid by the Vicar, the 
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Rev. G. V. Wellesley, D:D. in June 
1824*. The pointed style has been 
ado} on account of the contiguity 
of the building to the parish Church. 
It consists of a centre, with low wings. 
The former being 
the Master and Mistress of the schools; 
each of their houses contains three 
floors, besides the sunk basement ; the 
windows are mullioned, and the ele- 
vation of each finished by a gable; a 
large pointed atch connects the two. 
The wings are occupied by the schools ; 
they are each made by buttresses into 
five divisions containing obtusely arch- 
ed windows, with sweeping cornice ; 
each window has a single mullion di- 
ing at the head of the arch into a 
trefoil head. The interior is vaulted 
with brick, and whitewashed; the 
roof is crossed by arched ribs, spring- 
ing from pilasters against the walls in 
the intervals between the windows. 
Both of the principal fronts are alike. 
The erection is constructed of brick, 
and covered with cement, and when 
viewed from the West front of the 
Church, and as connected with that 
edifice, it has not an unpleasant ap- 
pearance. E.1.C. 
—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Northampton, March7. 
ache naturally averse from 
obtruding myself on the public, 
I feel impelled to make a few obser- 
vations on the article of “Sir John 
Spencer,” in the last number of * Mo- 
numental Remains.” The editor says: 
* There to be no little difficulty 
in deducing the subject of the present ar- 
ticle in a direct line from the common an- 
eestor of the family, owing to a confusion 
that i — arrangement - = 4 
dividuals, and iation e al- 
liances. ~The comms hieetan of North- 
amptonshire, Mr. Baker, has acknowledged 
these di ies with great candour, and 
by giving three early pedigrees, as derived 
pw ye different sources, has enabled 
his readers to compare, at the same time 
that he confesses his inability to reconcile, 
the conflicting statements—For our own 
» we should be inclined to adopt the 
jan MS. No. 6135, and the rather, 
since it coincides, in all the main parti- 
culars, with one rved in another pub- 
lic library, to which Mr. Baker does not 
appear to have referred. From these two 
sources we hend the following may be 
offered as ly correct.” 


* See Vol. xcrv. part i. p. 558, 





Pedigrees of the Spenver Family. 


the residences of 


In the absence of any réference I 
can only conjecturally apply the edi- 
tor's allusion to a pedigree in the Ash- 
molean Maseum; but the obvious 
construction of the paragraph, is that 
by collating the ped which I had 
seen, with another which he supposed 
I had not seen, he had s ed in 
compiling one more satisfactory and 
Correct ; w , in point of fact, the 
one he has published is not so full as 
the Harleian MS. 6135, as printed by 
me, and does not vary from it in a sin- 
gle descent, or even marriage. As the 
editor has taken credit for improving 
my pedigree, it would eertainh have 
been but fair and candid, if he had 
given me credit for the description of 
the monument, especially of the he- 
raldic position of it, which is copied 
verbatim, with the exception of a cou- 
ple of errors in transcribing. 

‘It is possible he might not, at the 
time of writing, be aware he was cre- 
ating an unwarranted impression in 
favour of his own research, at my ex- 
pence; but he should have reflected, 
that as a County History is a work of 
no small labour and responsibility, the 
diligence or research of its author 
ought not to be impeached on slight 
or untenable grounds. So far from 
being actuated by any hostile feeling 
towards the ‘‘ Monumental Remains, 
I am happy in bearing my humble tes- 
timony to its merits, both in the gra- 
phic and literary departments, and no 
one wishes its success more sincerely 
than G. Baxar. 


—@— 


Own THE Ortcin, Procress, AND 
Resutts or STATISTICAL Inaqui- 
nies 1N IRELAND. By Tue Rev. 
Jouw Granam, A.M 


(Continued from p. 101.) 
HE forfeiture of land in Ireland, 
during the reign of King Charles 
the First and the usurpation of Crom, 
well, led to new surveys, and gave op- 
rtunities of recruiting the British co- 
nies in it. So early as the 24th of 


February, 1642, whilst the Rebellion 
was raging, p' were made to the 
Parliament of England for the speedy 
raising of money for the reduction of 
Ireland. These s, which are 
preserved in_“‘ Rushworth’s Collec- 


tions,” vol. X. p. 395, were that to 
such persons as should be willing to 
advance money for that service, should 
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be allotted, according to a certain pro- 
rtion, the Rebels’ lands that should 
confiscated ; which was approved of 
by both Houses, and an Act passed ac- 
cordingly, to which the King gave the 
royal assent. ‘Two millions and a-half 


For each adventure of £200 
Ditto of 300 
Ditto of 450 
Ditto of 600 


To be held in fee and common soc- 
cage of the Crown, at one penny per 
acre, English measure. 

These proposals were accepted ; and, 
though a great part of the money thus 
rais¢d was diverted by the ruling party 
to other purposes than those originally 
intended, the claims to the land re- 
mained secure to the adventurers who 
had subscribed for them; and, with 
the lands on which Cromwell had 
given debentures to his officers and 
soldiers, when the Irish rebellion was 
finally suppressed, were confirmed to 
the possessors of them under these ti- 
tles, by the Act of Settlement, soon 
after the Restoration of King Charles 
the Second. 

One of the purchasers of some of 
these forfeited lands was Dr. Gerrard 
Boate, brother of that learned and emi- 
nent physician Dr. Arnold Boate, the 
friend. and correspondent of Archbi- 
shop Usher. Gerrard came to Ireland 
in the situation of physician to the 
newly-erected state or Commonwealth, 
in the latter end of the year 1649. On 
his arrival, and purchasing a share of 
the forfeited lands, he became very in- 
quisitive after their improvable state ; 
and, in his inquiries, received consi- 
derable assistance from his ingenious 
brother Dr. Arnold Boate, who had 
lived eight years in the same profes- 
sion in Dublin, and had frequent calls 
into most parts of Leinster and Ulster 
in the way of: his practices all of 
which opportunities he used in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the natural 
history of the country. 

With this assistance, and some other 
helps, Gerrard, who died soon after he 
settled in Ireland, left his friends, Mr. 
S. Hartlip, a work which was after- 
wards published under the title of Ire- 
land’s Natural History; a work, says 
Mr. Hartlip, in his prefatory letter to 
it, excellent in its kind, as not only 
full of truth and certainty, but writ- 
ten with much judgment, order, and 
exactness. 
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of those acres which should be forfeit- 
ed, were, by this Act, to be assigned 
and divided amongst the adventurers 
after the following proportion ; bogs, 
woods, and barren mountains cast in 
over and above. 


one thousand acres in Ulster. 


ditto in Connaught. 
ditto in Munster. 
ditto in Leinster. 


After the Rebellion, a general Sur- 
vey of Ireland was made, under a Com- 
mission issued by the Lords Justices, 
This was called The Civil Survey, to 
distinguish it from one made by the 
military power about the same time; 
and Petty’s subsequent Survey being 
laid down by chain and a & was 
called The Down Survey, to distin- 

uish it from both. In the year 1652, 

r. William Petty was appointed phy- 
sician to the army in Ireland, where 
he was afterwards State Physician to 
the three succeessive Chief Governors, 
Lambert, Fleetwood, and Cromwell; 
which lucrative situation, together with 
his great a cog in the City of Dub- 
lin, raised him to a considerable af- 
fluence. Being also an adept in ma- 
thematics, he was a complete master 
of the useful art of surveying land; 
and, finding that the lands forfeited in 
the Rebellion, and allotted to the sol- 
diers for suppressing it, had been very 
carelessly and defectively measured, he 
made such representations to Oliver 
Cromwell, on this important subject, 
that, in the year 1654, he obtained a 
contract to make a new survey of these 
lands, which he finished with such ac- 
curacy, his biographer informs us, that 
the real value of every estate, not un- 
der sixty pounds per annum, was ex- 
actly ascertained, and maps of the 
whole were drawn up by him. By 
this contract, he is said to have gained 
ten thousand pounds; and it appears, 
upon record, that, in the year 1055, he 
had surveyed two millions eight hun- 
dred thousand acres of forfeited im- 
provable land, part of which he had 
divided among the soldiers. 

On the Restoration of King Charles 
the Second, Dr. Petty went to Eng- 
land, where he was very graciously re- 
ceived by his Majesty, who conferred 
on him the honour of Knighthood, 
granted him a new Patent of all the 
properties he had acquired, and ap- 

inted him Surveyor-General of Ire- 
and, and one of the Commissioners 
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of the Court established to settle the 
claims relating to the estates forfeited 
in thatcountry. In the year 1662, the 
Royal Society was founded in Eng- 
land, and Sir William Petty was elect- 
ed a Member of its first Council. In 
the Transactions of this Society, we 
find a valuable Supplement to the Sta- 
tistical labours of Dr. Boate:* and a 
list of them (among which are Arch- 
bishop King’s contributions) may be 
eee in the Irish Historical Library. 

Sir William Petty was one of the 
principal founders of this illustrious 
and patriotic Society, which, as Mr. 
Addison observed of it, drew the at- 
tention and abilities of many men of 
brilliant and powerful genius, from 
the angry and deleterious pursuits of 

rty, to study the arts of peace and 
Carrion, the happy results of 
which have been since felt in the im- 
provement of the agriculture, naviga- 
tion, and trade of the British Isles. It 
was at Petty’s lodgings in Oxford that 
the philosophical meetings of the learn- 
ed were held, which preceded the in- 
stitation of the Royal Society. His 
Verbum Sapienti, and Treatise on Taxes 
and Contributions, have long been 
reckoned masterpieces in their way; and 
his Political Arithmetic has been the 
very grammar of the science of statis- 
tics and political economy; to which 
may be added, his Political Anatom 
of teed, in whose prosperity he too 
so lively and successful an interest. 

In the year 1684, Sir William Petty, 
having made the improvement of the 
agriculture and commerce of Ireland 
subservient to the advancement of his 
own fortune, continued to proceed in 
his honourable and useful career. He 
set up iron works, and established a 
pilchard fishery in the county of Kerry, 
and promoted the establishment of @ 
Philosophical Society at Dublin, in 
imitation of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, of which he was President in that 
year; and, for the use of the infant so- 
ciety in Dublin, he drew up a cata- 
logue of cheap and simple experiments, 
which he published with his Supplea 
Philosophica, a description of forty-five 
instruments requisite to carry on their 
Institution, which he afterwards sent 
to them as a present from London. 

In 1681, he had published his Ob- 
servations on the Dublin Bills of Mor- 
tality, Baptisms and Burials, Houses, 
Hearths, &c. and in 1685, a Copper- 
plate set of his lrish Maps were pub- 
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lished in Dublin, and sold at fifty shil- 
lings, and, in a few years afterwards, 
for double the sum. His Political 
Anatomy of Ireland made its appear- 
ance in 1091, four years after he had 
terminated his useful life. From this 

reat and worthy man is descended the 
Taconsie of Lansdown ; and he has left 
on record, for the encouragement of 
others, in combining the permanent 
interests of the public with their own 
advancement in honour and wealth, 
the striking example of the establish- 
ment of an opulent and noble family 
from the united efforts of ingenuity and 
industry, in one man; who, from so 
small a beginning as sixty pounds, and, 
after being reduced to such penury in 
France, as ¢o be obliged, as his biogra- 
pher informs us, éo live for a week on 
two or three penny worth of walnuts, 
made, in the fairest and most useful 
and honourable manner, a fortune, 
amounting, at his death, to six thou- 
sand five hundred pounds a year in 
land, with a plain demonstrable im- 
provement on it, to produce four thou- 
sand pounds per annum more; in ad- 
dition to which, he left upwards of 
Sorty-five thousand pounds in personal 

ects. 

The short and calamitous reign of 
James the Second was not only un- 
favourable to the progress of these 
improvements in Ireland, but proved 
nearly fatal to them all. 

Soon after the Revolution, a consi- 
derable quantity of land came into the 
hands of Government, by the forfeit- 
ures of the deluded adherents to the 
abdicated Monarch, and brought, as 
usual, a valuable accession to the Bri- 
tish Colonies in Ireland. The revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantz, too, was 
not without a beneficial result to [re- 
land, as well as to the sister country, 
being the means of sending us many 
opulent, ingenious, and industrious 
Protestant families, who have since 
risen to great eminence in a country 
long since remarkable for the most 
—_ returns of the talent, industry, 
and spirit of those whom her great lo- 
cal advantages, and the imildness of 
our Government, have, at different 
periods, induced to settle in it. Among 
the French families of this description, 
may be reckoned the Latouches, Sau- 
rins, Gleadowes, and many others. 

Portarlington was built by a colony 
of these refugees, whose descendants 
are still to be found in it, and have for 














the last half century, rendered it an 
invaluable seminary for the education 
of the Irish gentry. 

Towards the end of the reign of 
King William, a period fruitful in 
men of genius and enterprise, a 
ciety of Gentlemen in Dublin endea- 
voured, by a ndence, to make 
inquiries into the natural state of Ire- 
land. But whether it was, that this 
corresponding method was not uni- 
versal enough to answer their purpose, 
or that they began to cool in their in- 
quiries for want of a proper fund, the 
scheme, like many subsequent ones of 
a similar kind, dropped, with little 
more fruits than a few collections, 
which are Pena in manuscript, 

! 


among Dr. Gilbert's Collections in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In the year 1724, Dr. Hugh Boulter, 


Bishop of Bristol, was translated to 
the primacy of Ireland.—This active 
prelate found the agriculture of this 
country at a low ebb—trade declining— 
the Protestant religion drooping—and 
the coinage of the kingdom debased. 
In the year after his arrival, there was 
a severe famine ;—a great part of the 
Protestant Clergy, without parsonage 
houses or glebes to build them on ;— 
many parishes from eight to twelve 
miles long, with only one Church in 
them, that often at one end of the 
rish ;—few market-towns to supply 
‘ood ;—no farmers from whom the ne- 
cessaries of life could be procured ; so 
that no Clergyman could live without 
a moderate glebe: and such was the 
want of Protestant Churches, and re- 
sident Clergy, that many of the de- 
—— *. eo ~— had 
ne off to Po or want of pastors 
par places of ound ip. ™ 
(To be continued.) 


—@— 
FLY LEAVES. No. XXX. 


The Commons Address to the K. 
A. D. 1670. 

In all humility we crave 
Our Sovereign to be our slave, 
Beseeching him that he would be 
Betray’d by us most loyally ; 
And if he please but once A down 
His sceptre, dignity, and crown, 
We'll make him, for the time to come, 
The greatest Prince in Christendom. 


no need, 
did. 


Answer. 
Charles at this time havi 
Thanks you as much as if 


Fry Leaves, No. xxx.—Charles I,—Boscobel. 





This lampoon 
culation about the 
ed, and may be traced in fugitive col- 
lections of state poems of that period, 
and sometimes attributed to an emi- 
nent Satirist. Who was the author 
remains uncertain, certainly not the 
a . preg whose — . is 
us nted. of the 
wit a hs more cneughy to Charles I. 
on w it was written, as the fol- 
lowing lines form the fifth of a poem * 
of nine stanzas, which the author in 
the dedication says he “thought fit 
to deliver in habiliament of a Madri- 


In all humility they crave 

Their Soveraigne to be their slave, 
Desiring him that he would be 
Betray’d to them most loyally : 

For it were weakness sure in him 

To be a Vayvod unto Pym: 

And if he would awhile lay downe 
His Sceptre, Majesty, and Crowne, 
He should be made for time to come 
The t Prince in Christendome. 
Charles at this time not having need, 
Thank’d them as much as if he did. 
This is the happy wisht event 

Of privilege of | iament, 





Boscose. 

The enquiry at p. 136 for “« Mr. Se- 
cretary Pepys’s Relation of his Majes- 
ty’s Escape from Worcester ¢” brings to 
recollection the following notice in 
the Kingdom’s Intelligencer, 1661. 


«« By express command from his Majesty 


we are to acquaint the Reader that a little 
book named EL} (being a relation 
of his Majesties and miraculous es- 


cape after the fight at Worcester) hath di- 
verse errors and mistakes in it, and there- 
fore not to be admitted as a true and per- 
fect Narrative of his Sacred Majesties de- 


liverance.” 
Ev. Hoop. 


Yours, &c. 

* A Modell of Trvths, or, a Discovery of 
certaine reall passages of this Parliament. 
Printed in the yeare 1642, 4to. 

+ A Correspondent has informed us that 
the original MS. is still preserved in the 
Pepysian Library, but that it has Leen print- 
ed,—in 1766, under the auspices of Dr. 
Sandby, Master of Magd. Coll., and it will 
be found, on reference to the Life of 
that the circumstance of the Narrative hav- 
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Mr. Ursan, Jan. 10. 

=: eg oe view of an Ojd 

House, formerly situated on the 
South side of Leadenhall-street, (see 
Plate If.) is from a sketch made by 
me in February 1820, a short time pre- 
vious to its demolition. 

The long range of windows on the 
first floor, and the obtusely pointed 
arches flanking the projecting win- 
dows in the second story, shew that 
the building was erected about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. The 
corbel shewn in the view is now 
in my possession; I cannot discover 
any traces of arms upon the shield. 
The house was destroyed soon after 
] made the sketch, and a new one 
has been built on the site. The room 
on the first floor was wainscotted with 
small framed panuels, in the style of 
the age I have assigned. The other 

rtions of the interior, as well by the 

k front, were so disfigured as alte- 
rations and repairs, as to present no 
feature of the original structure wor- 
thy of particular notice. Domestic 
architecture after the period to which 
I have attributed the present specimen 
received great alteration in point of 
ornament. Round arches, and deform- 
ed termini, with hideous representa- 
tions of the human form applied as 
brackets to the angles of the project- 
ing stories, are the characteristic fea- 
tures. Buildings of this class are more 
common than earlierspecimens, which, 
together with every relic of ancient 
art in the metropolis, are now every 
day lessened either by the hand of 
improvement or innovation. On this 
score the present sketch may be wor- 
thy of preservation in your iegesian. 
With the exception of a slight notice 
by Mr. Malcolm (Londinium Redi- 
vivum, vol. III. p. 321), and an in- 
correct view given in the European 
Magazine, I cannot find that any no- 
tice has been taken of the subject. 

The arch on the right of the door- 
way leads to the Hall of the Tylers’ 
and Bricklayers’ Company, which for 
many years has been used as a Syna- 
gogue. E.1.C. 


Mr. Urzan, 

i i your Number for December, p. 

487, there is an article on. the 

Chronology of Herodotus. Your Cor- 

respondent very satisfactorily esta- 

blishes the times of the events relatively 
Gent. Mac. March, 1826. 
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Evesham, Feb. 9. 


to each other; but his calculation of 
the Solar Eclipse, which happened in 
April, 480 years before Christ, being 
too general to shew whether the eclipse 
was visible at Sardis, and consequently 
the one mentioned by the Historian, 
I made a more particular calculation of 
it, as soon as I had leisure to do so, 
and I find that it could not possibly 
have been visible there. 

It is easy to see, from your Corre- 

ndent’s calculation, that the eclipse, 
if at all visible at Sardis, must have 
been a very small one; for the moon, 
at the time of the conjunction, was 
upwards of three degrees past her node, 
and approaching towards the South ; 
consequently her penumbra must have 
fallen chiefly, if not entirely, in the 
southern hemisphere. 

' This eclipse, therefore, can scarcely 
be supposed to have been the very sig- 
nal one mentioned by Herodotus. But 
as we frequently find much exaggera- 
tion in ancient accounts of natural 
phenomena, a still more particular in- 
vestigation may be necessary to render 
the matter absolutely certain. . 

Your Correspondent computes the 
mean time of the new moon to have 
happened on the 7th of April, old stile, 
at 13 minutes after 7 o’clock in the 
evening. But the true time frequenly 
differs several hours from the mean 
time; and in this instance I find, by 
the very accurate solar and lunar ta- 
bles of Delenhen and Burckhardt, that 
the true time of the conjunction, com- 
puted from the meridian of Greenwich, 
was about 20 minutes after 9 o’clock 
in the evening ; and supposing Sardis 
to have been 28 degrees Teast of Green- 
wich, the true time of the new moon 
at Sardis was about 12 minutes after 
11 o’clock at night. . Consequently the 
eclipse could not have been visible at 
that place, or at any place in that part 
of the world. 

Pursuing the investigation, I also 
find, as I had before conjectured, that 
the eclipse could not have been visible 
at Sardis, even had it happened in the 
day time. For the sum of the appa- 
rent semidiameters of the sun and 
moon, in this instance is 32’ 34”, the 
moon’s true latitude, at the time of 
the conjunction, 234’, south increas- 
ing, and the least parallax in latitude 
which she could have at Sardis (sup- 

sing the latitude of that place to have 

een 384 degrees north), when on the 
ecliptic, is 16’; and therefore her visi~ 
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ble latitude must have exceeded the 
sum of the apparent semidiameters of 
the sun and moon by 7 minutes of a 


— 
f your Correspondent choose to make 
a more particular calculation by the 
tables in Ferguson’s Astronomy, he 
will find the true time of the new 
fooon, at Sardis, by these tables, to 
have been at about 23 minutes past 
midnight: which is fully sufficient to 
shew that the eclipse could not have 
been visible there. But Ferguson’s ta- 
bles cannot be depended upon exactly 
with respect to the times of very an- 
cient eclipses ; and chiefly on account 
of no allowance being made in these 
tables of the moon’s acceleration. 
Perhaps, if 1 have leisure, 1 may en- 
deavour to discover whether any other 
eclipse, answering the description of 
the Historian, took place about the 
year 480 before Christ. If I find there 
did, I will send you the result of my 
investigation. Joun Tovey. 


Mr.Ursan, London, March 2. 

” AN is an encroaching anitnal,” 

and when improperly suffer- 
éd to dct with impunity, he evinces 
this disposition, even when he feels a 
conviction of error. It is on this per- 
verse practice in human conduct, that 
the just principle of ‘ Principiis ob- 
sta,” is founded. Nosteps having been 
taken to put an effectual stop to the 
wearing of a hat in the Cathedral of 
Exeter, as formerly stated, the example 
of so immoral a custom is followed in 
the neighbourhood. The Clergyman 
of a contiguous parish has informed 
me, that lately two Gentlemen, who 
remained sometime in his Church, 
wore their-hats there. On his remon- 
strating with them on the impiety of 
such indecorous conduct, they said 
they would take off their hats in 
deference to him, but saw no necessity 
for it from any other motive. The 
Clergyman, shocked in the extreme at 
what but aggravated their offence, 
strongly expressed his sense of their 
irreverence in the house of God; and 
turned away with feelings of indigna- 
tion and abhorrence. He felt it his 
duty immediately to report to the Dean 
and Chapter this determined and fla- 
grant instance of irreligious demeanour 
impiously maintained in the face of 
Ecclesiastical Law, according to an 
opinion instantly given, and in _ 
sence of legal authority. Really, Mr. 
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Urban, this evil “ vires acquirit eun- 
do,” gathers strength as it proceeds, 
and the cause of morality demands that 
it should be forthwith put down. 
What punishment is attached to so 
manifest a violation of the Rubrick of 
the Church some of your Correspond- 
ents may probably communicate in a 
future Namber of your valuable work ; 
and should it be inadequate to so 
heinous an offence, it may be for our 
venerable Hierarchy, distinguished as 
they are by an ardent and holy zeal 
for the interests of Religion, to pro- 
pose an effectual legislative provision 
to obviate a practice which offers a de- 
liberate affront to the Deity; and is, 
therefore, highly revolting to general 
feeling. It has been urged, on the part 
of the Corporations of Exeter and Nor- 
wich, that what is precisely a hat in 
appearance, ought not to be denomi- 
nated such, but a Capof Maintenance. 
This is begging the question ; and 
leaves it untouched. Others again 
have attempted to give a serious sub- 
ject a ludicrous turn, by saying, that 
as to moral effect, the wearing of a 
hat, or a wig, must be the same thing; 
utterly forgetting what might be the 
consequences to the cause of good or- 
der in society, independent of moral 
considerations, were all indiscrimi- 
nately to wear a hat in the temple of 
the Almighty. 

One of your Correspondents has in- 
formed us, that some of our Senators 
wear their hats in the House of Com- 
mons, formerly a Roman Catholic 
Chapel, called St. Stephen's; and fol- 
lowing such example, he can see no 
impropriety in acting similarly in the 
Cathedral of Exeter. Now, in the 
first place, the House of Commons is 
not a Church, merely because prayers 
are read there, any more than private 
dwellings are, where the same laud- 
able practice is followed. Again, were 
it a consecrated Protestant Chapel, and 
were the whole of the six — a and 
ae members to wear their hats 
daily ihere, this would furnish no rule 
for authorising the same inall Churches, 
or in any Church. He tells us also, 
that some of our Kings, Queens, and 
Judges have witnessed the custom in 
—_— in Exeter Cathedral, without 

isapprobation ; forgetting that the ob- 
noxious hat never could have been 
worn in their presence there, as the 
pit oe and Corporation were previ- 
ously there to receive the Royal visi- 
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tors; and as for the Judges, they are 
known to have condemned this nefa- 
rious usage. He informs your readers 
that Quakers and Jews wear their hats 
in Churches. In their own places of 
worship, such may be the case, but in 
our Churches they would not for a 
moment be permitted to do what even 
no Protestant Monarch of Europe 
would practise or sanction. ‘ 
Yours, &c. Joun Macpona.p. 


Mr. Ursan, London, March 3. 

I* our valuable and justly popular 

Bublication, the progress of use- 
ful and interesting Sciences is duly re- 
corded ; and scarcely any merits more 
notice than that now in its infancy, 
and of vast future consequence, viz. 
the Variation of the Magnetic Needle, 
so intimately connected with National 
and Commercial prosperity. Since the 
discovery of the actual ewistence of a 
North-west Magnetic Pole, I have di- 
rected my attention to this important 
study, in order to induce others, more 
competent to the task, to establish the 
least possible exceptionable Theory, or 
Rationaleof soessential a Science to Na- 
vigation. In former Communications 
I endeavoured to carry an imperfect 
Theory of the Variation, as far as the 
state of our information can well war- 
rant, and future voyagers, and local ob- 
servations and experiments, may tend 
to confirm the part of the Theory un- 
avoidably founded on at least a ra- 
tional hypothesis. The magnetic fluid 
manifestly is mixed with and pervades 
atmospheric air ; though no means have 
as yet been found for detecting the 
quantity and proportions. The change 
of polarity of all bars, or masses of iron, 
by mere inversion and reversion, and 
the constant alteration of the polarity 
at the top and lower part of the tyre, 
or iron round a carriage-wheel, evinces 
the perpetual action of magnetic air 
emanating from the Magnetic Pole 
within the Earth, and which is of the 
contrary description in the Southern 
Hemisphere, influenced by the South- 
east Magnetic Pole. It is unnecessary 
to repeat statements in former papers, 
further than to say, that the North and 
South Poles of the Earth have no at- 
traction whatever ; that there is a line 
round the Earth, on which, at the 
same moment, the Dipping-needle 
would stand or rest horizontal ; that 
this line, constantly varying, is the 
Magnetic Equator; that in every other 
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situation, the Magnetic Needle is act- 
ed on iu the inverse ratio of the square 
of the distance of the relative Magne- 
tic Pole ;—that the North-west Pole 
is always moving eastward, at the rate 
of nearly half a degree annually, mak- 
ing the period of a revolution 720 years 
and a fraction ;—that the South-east 
Pole is moving westward, with an un- 
known period round the South Pole, 
unascertained, because the present site 
of the South-east Line of no Variation 
is unknown; that the nature of the 
curve, in which the Magnetic Poles 
move, cannot be made out till the 
place is found in each hemisphere, 
where the dipping-needle will stand 
perpendicular ;—and that such points 
or positions must be found, at certain 
intervals of time, as a line drawn 
through them can alone indicate the 
Magnetic curve, now beyond the reach 
of calculation. There is much reason 
to believe that all bodies standing per- 
endicular are magnetic ; having a 
oth Pole above, and a North below. 
All metals, it is highly probable, pos- 
sess this quality. Brass certainly does ; 
and so much so, that it now becomes 
necessary to suspend the dipping-nee- 
dle, by means of wood and ivory, to 
the exclusion of all metals excepti 
the needle itself. It may be supposed 
that the brass above, with a South po- 
larity, would repel the upper extre- 
mity of the a in the same pro- 
portion that the brass part of the in- 
strument below would repel the lower 
end. This might be the case, were 
these actions equal and opposite, and 
which could not be precisely the case 
were the quantity of metal all round, 
rendered equal, because the Poles act 
on all situations, caeris puarilus, with 
unequal force, and hence the neces- 
sity of the intended construction. Be- 
sides this, the parts of the brass gra- 
duated circle, at equal distances from 
the lowest and highest parts of the cir- 
cumference, can _ but a slight de- 
gree of polarity and attraction, which 
urther experiments may ascertain to 
be, in a great measure, neutralized by 
the positive polarity at the top and bot- 
tom. Add to this, that the greater 
quantity of metal on which the instru- 
ment is based, or supported, renders 
the action on the lower end of the 
needle much stronger than that above. 
All this confirms the necessity of the 
new construction. Common com- 
passes must also have all metals ex- 
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cluded, excepting the requisite com- 
nsation-plate of the ingenious Pro- 
essor Barlow. When Discovery-ships 
approach either of the Magnetic Poles, 
the action of the needle becomes so 
sluggish, as to render it useless. This 
is to be ascribed to the strong perpen- 
dicular action of the Magnetic Pole on 
the nearest end of the needle, tending 
-to throw the Compass-card into a great 
angle with the horizon of the place. 
This effect might be obviated by plac- 
ing a piece of flat lead on the card ; 
near the end furthest removed from the 
Magnetic Pole. 

Your Correspondent adverted to in 
the preceding Letter, is of opinion that 
the expression in the Book of Genesis, 
« The Earth was void,” cannot mean 
that it is ‘*hollow,” because he finds 
in Johnson's Dictionary that the ori- 
ginal word, very properly translated 
** void,” has other figurative meanings. 
If this Gentleman had taken the trou- 
ble of looking a little further into the 
subject, it is probable that he would 
have abstained from his remark ; more 
especially as what 1 now quote is 
sanctioned by the highest authorities. 
In the Vulgate Latin we read, “‘ Terra 
autem erat inanis et vacua.” The Tar- 
gum Onkelos renders it, ‘Terra au- 
tem erat deserta et vacua.” The Ara- 
bic version, with a Latin Translation, 
says ‘Terra erat abysses cooperta.”— 
Textus Hebrzos-Samaritanus, with a 
Latin version, has it ‘* Terra autem 
erat inanis et vacua, et tenebre erant 
super faciem abyssi.” ‘Textus Hebra- 
icus, with the authorised Version into 
Latin, has it ** Inanitas et solitudo erat 
terra.” In the Greck version, “ in- 
composita” is applied to the words 
rendered ‘without form.” In the 
Book of Job, chap. xxvi. verse 7,-there 
is what bears strongly to the above im- 
ports. ‘He stretcheth out the North 
over the empty place, and hangeth the 
Earth upon nothing.” We read in 
Jeremiah, 4th chap. and 23d verse, “I 
beheld the Earth, and lo, it was with- 
out form, and void.” 

The Earth’s Polar diameter is less 
than its Equatorial, by about twenty- 
seven miles. ¢ This has arisen, in the 
opinion of reflecting Philosophers, from 
the combined effect of the rotatory and 
orbicular motions acting on the shell 
of the Earth. Were it a solid, increas- 
ing in density to the centre, it must 
have remained a sphere ; whereas, ac- 
tual measurement proves the shape to 
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be that of an oblate spheriod, flat at 
the Poles, and swelling at the Equa- 
tor. Saturn, a thousand times, and 
te ge thireen hundred times the 
bulk of the Earth, by parity of rea- 
son, must be hollow; and float in the 
ether of Sir Isaac Newton, of equal 
levity, bulk for bulk. Otherwise, the 
centrifugal and centripetal force re- 
taining the planets in their orbits, 
would differ much from present cal- 
culations. The Polar Theory requires 
that the Earth should be hollow; and 
we have Scripture and Philosophy con- 
firming so rational a fact. I refer to 
former papers elucidating this interest- 
ing subject, in detail, as far as is fully 
sanctioned by information. 

Yours, &e. Joun Macpona.p. 


—Y— 


On Saxon CornaGe. 
IIl.—EAST ANGLES. 
(Continued from p. 114.) 
HAVE said that all the coins of 
Ethelstan yet discovered are with- 
out the portrait; perhaps [ should ra- 
ther have stated that no such have 
been ascribed to him, for I certainly 
entertain an opinion that we have a 
few, and my reasons for such a belief 
are as follow. 

Many of his coins have both on their 
obverses and reverses a cross, with a 
pellet, or something similar, in each 
quarter of it. A few others have the 
large A, with a line over the top, so 
usual on the coins of Edmund the Mar- 
tyr, which I have before shewn was 
intended for an N, whence it is plain 
that these pennies cannot belong to 
any other prince of a similar name, but 
must be adjudged to Ethelstan of the 
East Angles. They cannot be appro- 

riated to the successor of Edward the 

Elder, as this character is never once 
seen on any of the coins of the said 
monarchs shee the time of Egbert: and 
the form of the letters, and the abbre- 
viations, clearly prove them to have 
had their origin during the Heptarchic 
times. 

These things are mentioned to cor- 
roborate my previous arguments rela- 
tive to Edmund’s coins, in refutation 
of Dr. Pegge’s opinion, that we have 
no East-Anglian coins come down to 
us: and | shall now proceed to offer 
some remarks on certain pennies erro- 
neously, as I conceive, given away 
from him, commencing first with their 
types, and then with their legends. 
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One variety of these pennies is of a 
fabric so unusually rade, compared with 
the generality of Athelstan, the sole 
monarch’s coins, that I consider it must 
be attributed to an earlier prince. 

Of this kind is No. 8, in Sir And. 
Fountain’s Plate VIII. A second, en- 
graved in Hall’s first Plate, No. 13, is 
of a rather more improved style, but 
another in the same work, Plate 2, 
No. 3, is exceedingly rude. Not, how- 
ever, to lay any great stress upon work- 
manship as the criterion to decide by, 
we will consider the type, and see what 
conclusion must necessarily be drawn 
therefrom. Theobverse has a head much 
in the usual manner of the Heptarchic 
coins, and is circumscribed Aethelstan 
Rex, a style exactly similar to that 
which appears on the coins indubitably 
belonging to Athelstan of the East- 
Angles. Some others have also the in- 
itial of Réx joined with the terminal 
N of the name, which very frequently, 
indeed almost always occurs on the 
East Anglian Athelstan’s, a coinci- 
dence not unworthy of notice. The 
reverse has a cross croslet extending 
to the inner circle, which appears for 
the first time (as a reverse) on the coins 
of Coenwulf the Mercian, afterwards 
on those of Beldred, Beornwulf, Berh- 
tulf, and Egbert the Great. On those 
of the last-mentioned prince with this 
device, I would ask whether they, as 
well as all the rest of his coins with- 
out the style Saxoniorum and the mo- 
nogram of Canterbury, may not have 
been struck whilst he was wan A King 
of the West Saxons, and before he was 
sole monarch? If this is answered in 
the affirmative, it follows that the pen- 
nies of Egbert with the cross crosslets, 
must be considered as Heptarchic, and 
in that case we shall have no less than 
five different Kings, whose coins ex- 
hibit it, while on the other hand, af- 
ter Egbert’s time, it is not seen on a 
single piece. So few indeed are the 
coins of Egbert which present us with 
it, that there is reason to suppose a 
small number only were minted, and 
it is certain that after his time the de- 
vice was entirely disused, nor was it 
ever afterwards adopted except on the 
coins of Athelstan, if they do really 
belong to him. It must be very ap- 
parent, I apprehend, that the cross 
crosslet was taken by the East Anglian 
Athelstan from the coins of the other 
Heptarchic sovereigns, who so fre- 
quently made use of it, for although 
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he was not actually a contemporary 
with any of those princes whose coins 
bore this device, he lived not more 
than twenty years after the last of 
them, viz. bert, and there cannot 
be much improbability attached to the 
su ition, that from those, or the 
coins of the other four kings mention- 
ed, the design was copied It may, 
however, be objected, that the name 
is spelt with AE, whereas on his other 
oy it commencés with an E. only; 
but this objection is not entitled to 
much weight, since little regard was 
paid in those times to the spelling of 
names, whether with the dipthong , 
or simply E; for not to mention other 
instances, the name of Aethelward the 
West Saxon, and Ethelwulf the sole 
monarch, are sometimes spelt with an 
E, and at others with E only. Thus 
no presumption in disfavour of the 
East Anglian Ethelstan can be drawn 
from the legend, and I will add one 
word more respecting the revérses. 
All the pennies of Athelstan, the sole 
monarch, have on their postic some 
part of the abbreviated word Moneta- 
rius, except in cases where it was 
either impracticable or inconvenient, 
as in those pennies with the Cathe- 
dral, &c. Most, if not all of these 
Athelstan pennies with the cross cros- 
let, have no part of this word, which 
is agreeable to the practice of the Hep- 
tarchic minters, but on the contrary 
was so rarely omitted on coins poste- 
rior to Egbert, as scarcely to form an 
exception, and then only omitted for 
the reasons above given, namely, want 
of convenient room for its insertion, 

With this monarch, the series of 
East Anglian coins terminates. ~ 


ane Nene 
Mr. Urnsan, Westminster, March 6. 
I HAVE great pleasure ‘in being 
enabled to communicate the fol- 
lowing ‘Observations on the Bell 
Tower belonging to the religious in- 
stitution of St. Stephen, Westmin- 
ster,” which were read at the Society 
of Antiquaries on the 12th of January 
last. (See p. 164.) These observations 
were accompanied by a most beauti- 
fully-coloured large perspective draught 
showing the exact state of the whole, 
with the new roof as in September 
1802. The draught and observations 
were made by W. Capon, esq. the bare 
mention of whose name is sufficient to 
testify to their scrupulous fidelity and 
exactness. Indeed, no gentleman can 
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be better acquainted with the various 
niceties and peculiarities of our an- 
cient architecture than Mr. Capon; 
and few artists pay that surict regard to 
truth, or are so accurate in their ad- 
measurements, and so faithful in exe- 
cution as this eminent artist. «, 


**This tower is adjoining the East 
side of Westminster Hall, but is not 
quite parallel thereto ; and a space was 
Jeft (but for what purpose it is difficult 
at this time to conjecture), on the 
building of this tower between the 
wall of the Hall and the West side of 
the Tower. The North side is visible, 
but with many modern alterations, in 
St. Stephen's Court, and covered over 
with stucco, and a window inserted 
with a transome somewhat in imita- 
tion of our ancient architecture. 
Through the opening, shown in the 
perspective view, are seen some of the 
windows of the Hall, and the upper 

rt of one of the arched buttresses, 
ath by Richard the Second against 
the East wall of the Hall to resist the 
overhanging of that wall, which was 
then in a dangerous state, and still does 
overhang about a foot or more. Some 
late thickening of the wall from the 
bottom to the string course under the 
windows, may seem to reduce the over- 
hanging of the wall, but the fact is as 
—O king d he of 

**On taking down the upper part 
this Bell — * and the West wall 
thereof, was discovered one of the 
original windows of the Hall, built by 
William Rufust. .One of the ancient 
capitals, a base, and part of an impost 
of Reigate stone, were laying on the 
sett-off of the NEW WALL then erecting 
by Mr. James Wyatt. This West 
wall of the Bell Tower was taken 
down in order to obtain more room to 
make the great staircase for the Speaker 
of the House of Commons which now 
occupies this tower. Several parts of 
the shafts of columns, with other pieces 
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of stone, appeared filling up the space 
of this original window, which was 
vaulted over with a semicircular arch, 
agreeable to the architecture of the 
1ith century. Within it was inserted 
a much smaller window with a square 
wmullion, and two straight pieces, laid 
sloping and meeting at an obtuse angle 
at the apex, instead of being arched or 
in any degree curved. This smaller 
window was of very coarse masonry, 
and built at an intervening iod be- 
tween William Rufus and Edward IIL. 
in whose reign this Bell Tower was 
erected, at the time the beautiful cha- 
pel of St. Stephen and other works of 
the palace were re-edified}. Part of 
the string-course of the original work 
of William Rufus was cut away to re- 
ceive the sill of this small window. 
By the fragments found, I judge the 
original window to have consisted of 
a larger semicircular arch, within 
which were two smaller ones spring- 
ing from the imposts of the larger, 
and resting on the capital of the cen- 
tral mullion. Some of these fragments 
are in my possession, as curious docu- 
ments of the state of architectural work- 
manship at that period. The indents 
of the string-course, made ornamental, 
seem to have originated from the im- 

ressions made in the mortar or cement 

y the pointed trowel of the mason 
immediately while using the mortar, 
and here put in regular rows as an or- 
nament. This ornament has been 
termed a dog-tooth ornament: I ven- 
ture to give it another name, that of 
the trowel-point ornament, believing 
it to have originated from the cause 
just mentioned, as may be seen by ob- 
serving working stone and brick ma- 
sons. One original wall-buttress of 
William Rufus appeared in this tower, 
and part of two more are remaining on 
the outside of the Hall. They are all 
shown in the draught exactly as they 
appeared, with the courses of the stone- 
work; and each individual stone is 





* It was lowered about twenty feet, to w 4 in height with the East wall of the Hall ; 


but it is now, however, several feet higher. 


+ The Hall was ordered to be built in 1 


097 (the date usually assigned); and at the 


feast of Pentecost in 1099, we are informed by the Saxon Chronicle, Rufus held ‘his 
court the first time in his new building at Westminster.” He kept the feast of Pentecost 


again here in the following year. €, 
t The rebuilding of the chapel of St. Ste 


phen commenced in the year 13%9; and the 


Bell Tower was erected between the years 1331 and 1334 ; and the stone walls, four feet 
thick, were carried up thirty feet higher in the 18th year of Richard the Second. Six new 


stone windows were also mae at this time, and an 


tothe height of the raised wall of the Hall. 


- rt in the place ofa former one made 
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drawn, with the marks of the scorifg, 
as is usual in all the works of ma- 
sonry of the Normans and Angle- 
Normans. The masonry was, as usual 
in those periods, but a casing or ashlar- 
work, and the interior of the wall is 
of grout-work and rubble of various 
materials, as pieces of Kentish rag- 
stone, black flint, rock chalk, &c. &c. 
as found likewise in the various perfo- 
rations lately made on the West side of 
the Hall, and all or most other works 
of architecture down to the time of 
Henry III. and even lower down. 
The new work of the time of King 
Richard the Second * is discernible 
on the outside by the different mode 
of the masonry, as well as by the 
windows with pointed arches ; but all 
the work of Richard the Second is 
much injured, from having been done 
with stone so soft, as to be incapable 
of resisting the effects of the wea- 
ther. The works of masonry dur- 
ing the long reign of Edward the 
Third and succeeding periods, have 
the courses of the stone-work of a 
much larger scantling than had been 
used by the earlier workmen, and in 
this specimen of the time of William 
Rofus all the ashlaring as an external 
wall was as usual at that period wholly 
of small stones, no one being. bigger 
than what one man could lift with 
both his hands, and needed not the 
application of the admirable contriv- 
ance of the Lewis, which most inge- 
nions method seems to have been un- 
known to our earlier masons; and al- 
though that happy means of raising up 
large blocks of stone had been used by 
the Roman architectst, and might 
have been continued by them for some 
centuries, it was lost, with other of the 


superior modes of art, in the horrible 
chaos with which this country was 
overwhelmed during the irruptions of 
the barbarous nations from the North.” 


Mr. Ursan, March 6. 
OUR readers are most of them 
doubtless aware of the attention 
that has been of late excited in France ft, 
in consequence of the appointment by 
the Scots Episcopal Church of a Mis 
sionary Prelate, as its representative on 
the Continent. The necessity for sach 
an appointment having been argued in 
a sermon or by Mr. Hook on 
occasion of Dr. Luscombe’s consecra- 
tion for the purpose, on one or two as~ 
sumptions most fallaciously grounded, 
I trust to your known candour, and in 
justice to many most highly respecta- 
ble members of our Church to whom 
his reflections apply, for your insertion 
of some remarks in reply to the miis+ 

taken views this writer has adopted.: 
In the first place, he has considered 
such an appointment imperatively call+ 
ed for by the present unaccreditéd cha- 
racter of the British Clergy now offi- 
ciating abroad. Speaking of these, he 
asserts (in entire ignorance of the facts 
of the case he is representing) that, as 
now circumstanced, these individuals 
are “‘acting under or rather aking upon 
themselves an unauthorized commis- 
sion ;” and therefore require a licence 
to give validity to their ministrations. 
It is evident from this and several si+ 
milar assertions, that the author has 
been unaware of the fact that the indi- 
viduals to whom his reflections apply 
absolutely are no¢ in the position that 
he represents, as they have been uni 
versally licensed by, and most if not 
all of them continue to hold licences 





* The contract for part of this repair, published in Rymer’s Foedera, bears date the 18th 
of March, 1395. At this time the exterior wall was raised two feet, and the inside of the 


Hall lined with Reigate stone, &c. 


+ That the Lewis was used in all architectural works of the Romans, plainly 
from the remains of their edifices now in ruins in Rome and various parts of. taly, and in 
all or most of the buildings constructed by that great 4 in the countries conquered by 


them, and is shown in the representations in picture by 


. Brill, Niewlandt, N. Poussin, 





Panini, Clerisseau, Marco Ricci, Piranesi, &c. &c. yet the use of the Lewis seems not to 
have been known to the Greeks, as a very different mode of raising up large blocks of 
stone appears to have been used in buildings at Athens. Capon. The invention of this 
machine has beén attributed to an ingenious French mechanic, and first employed in the pub- 
lie works of Louis XIV. whence its name. Mr. Gishorne, in Archeologia, (X. 125,) 
says, that on examining the key-stones of Whitby Abbey, weighing near a ton and a half 
each, he found in the crown of each a cavity similar in many respects to those cut in stone 
for the use of the Lewis. He has also given a conjectural form of the Lewis supposed 
to have been used at Whitby. €. 

+ Particularly in the Revue Protestante, a new religious periodical, published monthly at 
Paris, under the conduct of Constant and others. 
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from their respective diocesans at 
home ; and that consequently — 
ther authorization, so far from being 
called for at all, would not even add a 
validity to their ministry, with which 
their existing commission has not al- 
ready invested them. 

ith respect to the need of such a 
superintendance for the purpose of 
“* setting in order the things that are 
wanting,” as another of the ed 
grounds for the appointment of an 
ecclesiastical head of these English 
Churches abroad, a more decisive dis- 
proof of the existence of the necessity 
on such a ground cannot well be ad- 
duced, than the Bishop’s own unquali- 
fied representation, after his visitation 
of them, of his: having every where 
found them conducted in the most re- 
gular conformity with the practice of 
our Established Church, and in the 
public avowal he has made * in a cir- 
cular, of “his high opinion of the 
soundness of their doctrine, and of 
their very exemplary attention to their 
duties.” 

It is not the object of this Letter to 
dispute the expediency itself of the ap- 
pointment of a Continental Bishop, as 
no question could be made that it would 
be more conformable with the disci- 
pline of our Church to have its congre- 

ations abroad united under a pastoral 
Co deriving his powers from an au- 
thority to which they owe  submis- 
siont. But it must not be forgotten 
what difficulties there are to be over- 
come attending its execution, arising 
in the first place from so wide a dis- 
persion of the Clergy over the various 
rts of the Continent, resorted to by 
British visitors ; and from the extreme 
improbability in the next of the local 
Governments allowing the introduc- 
tion of a foreign aud independent ju- 
risdiction. VieiL. 





* Mivute of the Confirmation at St. Ser- 
ven (St. Maloes). 

t+ This allegiance the Clergy of our 
Church would not be justified in rendering 
to the representative of a communion, how- 
ever individually respectable, while bearing 
no other authorization; ‘‘the Pastors or 
Ministers of any order,” which are by law 
(Act Geo. III. June 15, 1792), prohibited 
from exercising their functions, or from 
€¢ officiating in any Church or Chapel where 
the Liturgy of the Church as by law esta- 
blished is used, unless they shall have been 
lawfully ordained by.some Bishop of the 
Church of England or of Ireland.” 
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. Mr. Urnpay, 
HE Rev. Mr. Ruding, in the se- 
cond volume. of his Annals of 
the Coi of Britain, p. 312, gives 
the following anecdote, related by Mr. 
Noble, which he received from the 
late Earl of Liverpool, to account for 
the scarcity of Oliver’s money, with 
the date 1656; Mr. R. leaving it to 
his readers to form the best judgment 
they may be able upon itsauthenticity: 
‘*In that year Oliver coined some silver 
money for circulation, but finding that the 
people preferred that with the Common- 
wealth type, he coined very little of the lat- 
ter sort in the years 1657 and 1658, endea- 
vouring by this means to bring the money 
with his ofigies into circulation; and to 
save my ‘pe of 1656 was altered to 
serve for 1658, by cutting deeper the s 
between the shield and > 5 ee te mga 
also between the letters, so that it raised 
the letters and figures so much, that the 
figure 6 might easily be altered to 8, and 
the whole legend appear still more bold and 
conspicuous. This scheme answered in part 
the end he intended; his coins of 1656 are 
far the most scarce, and much better pre- 
served: though the latter could not be ex- 
pected to be current after the Restoration.” 

This “‘ curious information” would 
have been lost to us, had a careful 
comparison been made of the obverse 
legends of the half-crowns dated 1656 
and 1658; the very scarce one of the 
former having the contraction for Hi- 
berniz, HI. only; whereas that of the 
latter, as well as the crown and shil- 
ling (and I may add the gold), is in- 
scribed HIB. 

Mr. R. in a note says, “there isa 
half-crown dated 1656; all the rest of 
Cromwell’s silver coins bear the date 
of 1658:” and Snelling, that “ there 
are a few half-crowns and. shillings 
with 1656.” This discordance in the 
description of the Protector’s money 
makes it desirable to obtain some fur- 
ther information on this subject, which 
probably some among your numisma- 
tic Correspondents may obligingly im- 
part. G, Ww. L. 


Brownlow and es pedigree. F, E, 
observes, in reference to the Brownlow de- 
age unl i Re 26, that William Brown- 
low marrie t, hter of George 
Lord Chandos, ie appears by t 
Marriage Licence issued by the Vicar Ge- 
neral of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
dated 7 July that year, when he was a wi- 
dower, and 30. The lady was then 
aged 17, and living under the guardian~ 
ship of the Right Hon. George Montagu. 





Feb. 13. . 
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BRITISH GRAPE CUP. (SEE P. 218.) 





ON GAULISH AND BRITISH VASES. 
From Mr, Vossroxe’s ** Encyclopedia of Antiquities.” 


HE manufactories in Gaul were 

namerous. Some specimens of 
the Vases are black, others mixed with 
marcasites, according to the soil; or 
white and very little baked ; but the 
greatest number were well burnt, and 
wrought with all possible precision 
and delicacy. The soils of this last 
kind are tinged with a red colour, but 
clear, and similar to that applied by 
the Etruscans to their nadie before 
laying on the black colour. The equa- 
lity of tint is not, however, so solid as 
the Etruscan, and will not bear the 
same tests. The British earthenware 
had small mouldings and circular chan- 
nels about the brim, and most speci- 
mens have been burned ; but with re- 
gard to those found in barrows, very 
imperfectly, and the ornaments done 
by the hand without a lathe. They 
have very often horizontal circular 
mouldings, adorned with saltires and 
zig-zags, or beadings of only four lines, 
Sir R. C. Hoare divides these Vases 
into three kinds: 

1. The large urn containing the 
burnt bones of the deceased, some- 
times in an upright, but more. fre- 
quently in a reversed position, which 
he = the Sepulchral or Funereal 
Urn. The sepulchral urn is a trun- 
cated cone, plain, standing mouth 
downwards, in a dish to fit, like a 
pie-dish, worked with zigzags, as in 

Gent. Mac. March, 1826. 


the annexed specimen, copied from 
Sir R. C. Hoare’s “ Antient Wilt- 
shire.” 





2. The Drinking Cup, most fre- 
quently found with skeletons, and 
placed at the head and feet. They are 
always neatly ornamented with ya- 
ried patterns, and hold about a quart 
in measure. They are supposed to 
have contained articles of food for the 
dead. ne Drinking Cup of the Bri- 
tons will remind the classical reader of 
the articles found in Etruscan tombs 
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gen or chambers, under a small 
ill, perforated below for a door, and 
at top for light). The bowl, grater, 
and eggs, found therein may be deem- 
ed emblems of the provisions left with 
the soul of the defunct, to drink the 
health of the friends and relatives 
whom they left upon earth. The 
Etruscan vases are not cinerary, and 
Winckleman (and after him Dr. Clarke, 
to whom it has cost a useless disquisi- 
tion), expresses his surprise at the si- 
lence of antient authors concerning 
the use of these vases. This is very 
extraordinary, since the sup thirst 
of the dead, and the supp y of them 
with cold water in particular (whence 
the drinking vessels found in: tombs 
and barrows), are conspicuously ex- 
hibited, on well-supported grounds, 
by Montfaucon. he superstition 
was indeed derived from the Egyp- 
tians, as appears by invocations _ to 
Osiris for cold water, published by 
Fabritti.] The British Drinking Cup 
has the barrel form, only widening 
at the mouth, and is hooped with 
fascie, and zigzags between. The 
Incense Cup was about the size of 
a tea-cup, flat, broad, of the form 
which a double cone would assume 
when its top and bottom were cut off, 
i.e. like the seed-vessel of a poppy. 
Sometimes one urn is found within 
another, the small one having a per- 
forated and projecting handle. ‘The 
most singular is the Grape Cup, full 
of protuberances (engraved at the head 
of this article, from a fine specimen 
in Sir R. C. Hoare’s “* Antient Wilt- 
shire).” These knobs, Mr. Fosbroke 
sup to be of mystical meaning, 
and to owe their origin to some suc 
superstition as that described by Mr. 
Pennant * in the following extract : 
*©On the ist of May, in the Highlands 
of Scotland, the herdsmen held their Bel- 
tein. They cut a square trench in the 
und, leaving the turf in the middle; or 
Shas they make a fire of wood, on which 
they dress a large caudle of eggs, butter, 
oatmeal, and milk, and bring, besides the 
ingredients of the caudle, plenty of beer 
and whisky, for each of the company must 
contribute something. The rites begin with 
spilling some of the caudle on the ground, 
by way of libation ; on that every one takes 
a cake of oatmeal, upon which are raised 
nine square knobs, each dedicated to some 


particular Leing, the supposed preserver of 
their flocks and herds, or to some particu- 


* Scotland, p. 90. 








Mr. Fosbroke on British Vases. 


(March, 


laranimal, the real destroyer of them. Each 
person then turns his face to the fire, rubs 
off.a knob, and flinging it over his shoulders 
says, ‘ This I give to thee, preserve thou my 
horses.’ ‘This to thee, preserve thou my 
sheep,’ and so on. After that, they use the 
same pecan the noxious animals,— 


* This to thee, O Fox, spare thou my lambs;’ 
‘this to thee, O Crow ;’ ‘this to 
thee, Eagle.” When the ceremony is over, 


they dine on the caudle; and after the feast 
is finished, what is left is hid by two persons 
deputed for that purpose; but on the next 
Sunday they re-assemble, and finish the re- 
liques of the first entertainment.” 

3. Incense Cups, or Thuribula, 
diminutive, more fantastic in shape 
and ornaments than the former, fre- 
quently perforated on the sides, and 
sometimes in the bottom like a cul- 
lender. These are supposed to have 
been filled with balsams and precious 
ointments, or frankincense, and to have 
been suspended over the funeral pile. 

At the bottom of a sepulchral urn, 
found in Wiltshire by Sir R. C. Hoare, 
was some ornamental work resembling 
a wheel, or star, with six rays. The 
most usual form is that of a pitcher, 
without the mouth and handle. The 
variations are mostly of the barrel 
form, sometimes of the garden pot, 
without the rim. Some of the speci- 
mens are exceedingly rich in orna- 
ment, though there is little variety in 
pattern or form, being chiefly zigzags 
and lines, never (in pottery) like the 
Roman, which are figures of animals, 
or parts of animals. The latter style 
does appear in a sepulchral vessel, 
exactly of the cylindrical form of a 
milking-pail or bushel, but made of 
oak wood. This had embossed and 
barbarous figures of human faces and 
animals. Strabo says, that the Britons 
of the Scilly Isles imported their pot- 
tery by barter for lead, tin, and skins ; 
but there scarcely seems a doubt that 
the Britons, like the Gauls, had a pot- 
tery of their own besides, previous to 
that which was introduced by the Ro- 
mans. ‘These British vases were com- 

of very coarse materials, rudely 
formed before the use of the lathe was 
known, and so imperfectly baked either 
in the Sun or fire of the funeral pile, 
that they would shiver to pieces by 
mere exposure to the atmosphere. The 
ornamental patterns are evidently work- 
ed with the Rand, seemingly by a point- 
ed instrument, not a mould. ‘The Ro- 
man British kind is, on the contrary, 
beautifully moulded, finely glazed, and 
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richly ornamented. Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare vey © wenn | thinks, that 
what is called Roman pottery was ma- 
nufactured by the Britons from Ro- 
man models. In the Roman-British 


era elegant glass vessels occur *. 


Mr. Ursan, tol Bath, Feb. oY. 

N reading-the following passage 

«The Life of Alexander Nowell, 
Dean of St. Paul's,” by Mr. Archdea- 
con Churton, I was reminded of a 
scene in a drama by one of Nowell’s 
contemporaries, in which the fact al- 
luded to is very fully explained : 


«Nowell stands on record as ‘ an espe- 
cial reconciler of contentions and law-suits. 
Witness for ever to his praise,’ says his bio- 
gneher, ‘that agreement and unity which 

e alone procured between Sir omas 
Gresham and Sir John Ramsey, being fallen 
out, and fully intending to prosecute their 
causes at law; but by this reverend Divine’s 
persuasion and mediation were made friends, 
and so continued to their dying day.’ There 
can be no reason to question the truth of 
this fact so circumstantially related, though 
it escaped the researches of the learned and 
exact biographer of Gresham ; but as I find 
no Sir John Ramsey about this time, I sus- 
pect there is a mistake in the name, and 
that the person intended was Sir Thomas 
Ramsey, who was Lord Mayor of London 
in 1577.” P. 232. 


The quarrel, the mediation of 
Nowell, and the reconciliation of 
Gresham and Sir Thomas Ramsey, 
(for Mr. Churton is borne out, in his 
conjecture that the person intended 
was not Sir John but Sir Thomas 
Ramsey,) are represented in ‘‘ If you 
know not me you know no bodie, or 
The Troubles of — Elizabeth ; 
Part the Second.” ‘The play is one of 
the small quartos, printed for Natha- 
niel Butter, 1609. The name of the 
author is not given, but it is well 
known to be one of Heywood’s. As 
it appeared within seven years of 
Nowell’s death, it is probable that the 
circumstances are correctly exhibited. 

The whole scene might be thought 
too long for your pages; but a few ex- 
tracts from so rare a play will probably 
be acceptable to the readers of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, and especially 
to the admirers of the venerable man 
who is here represented in a very ad- 
vantageous light. 





‘- * Fosbroke’s Encyclopzdia, pp. 66, 203, 
seq. 


Enter Doctor Nowe.t and my Lavy 
Ramsie. 


Lapy, 

Good Master Doctor Nowell, let your love 
Now shew itself unto me; such as they, 
Men of the chieftest note within this citie, 
To be at such a jarre, doth make me blush, 
Whom it doth scarse concerne: you are a 

good man ; [friends ; 
Take you the course in hand and make them 
’ Twill be a good day’s work if so it end. 

Dn. Nowett. 

My Ladie Ramsey, I have heard ere this 
OF their contentions, their long suite in law, 
How by good freinds they have beene per- 

swaded both, 
Yet both but deafe to fayre perswasion ; 
What good will my word doe with head- 

strong men? ({againe. 
Breath blowne against the winde returnes 


Lavy. 
Although to gentlemen and citizens 
They have beene so rash, yet to so grave a 
man, [ence, 
Of whom none speake but speake with rever- 
Whose words are gathered in by every care, 
As flowers receive the dew that comforts 
them ; [in hand; 
They will be more attentive; pray take it 
’Tis a good deed; ’twill with your vertue 
stapd. 
Dr. Nowett. 
To be a make-peace doth become me well, 
The charitable motion good in you, 
And in good troth "twill make me wet mine 
eyes, 
To see ae even have beene so long at ods. 
And by my meanes Ile doe the best I can, 
But God must blesse my words, for man’s 
but man. 
* * * * 
Dr. Nowett. 
How stands the difference ’twixt you, my 
good friends ? ’ 
Lapy. 
The impatience both of the one and other 
Will not permit to hear each other speake : 
Ile tell the cause for both, and thus it is: 
There is a lordship called Osterley, 
That M. Gresham bought and built upon. 
GresuaM. 
And ’tis a goodlie manour, M, Deane. 
Lapy. 
Which Osterlie before he dealt therein, 
Sir ae my husband here did thinke to 
uy, 
And had sees earnest for it. 


Ramsey. 
Then Gresham here deales with the land- 
seller, 
And buyes my bargaine most dishonestly. 
* * * . . 
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Dr. Nowe. 
Reason being made man’s guide, why is’t 
that these 
Are violent passions to sweepe the soule 
' Into = head-long mischiefes ; ‘tis onely 
this, 
Reason should rule; Nature a rebell is. 
eer the fire of your contention 
onely cherishing, and is maintain’d 
Frain wild affections, whose strength’s but 
thus 


As soultry heat doth make us shunne the 


fire, 
And extreame cold doth alter that desire ; 
All things that have beginnings have their 
ends, [friends. 
Your hate must have conclusion, then be 
* . e * * 


Dr. Nowe tt. 

If I must then decide the difference, 

Thus it shall bee; because that Sir Thomas 
Ramsie [land, 

Had earnest given before you bought the 

Though you were not acquainted with so 
much, 

I do award he have a hundred pound 

Toward his charges, and for that you 

Have both paid for the land and built upon it, 

It shall continue yours : the money you have 
spent 

Eyther account it lost or badly lent. 

GresuamM. 

God’s precious! I have spent five hundred 

pound. 


And so have I. 


Ramsey. 


Hosson. 
No matter. 
The judgement stands, onely this verdite too, 
Had you before the law foreseene the losse, 
You had not now come home by Weeping 
Crosse : 
Strifes may as well have end ‘twixt honest 
men, [them. 
Lawyers get fuoles to law, then laugh at 
GresuaM. 
Fore God ’tis true; and now I thinke upon 


it, 
We might at first have ended it by friends, 
And made our selves merry with the money; 
But being done, ’tis done, then Sir Tho- 
mas Ramsie, (pound, 
Let’s leave both losers, ’tis but a thousand 
And if you be as well content as I, 
Heere weele shake hauds, and let our anger 
dye. 
. Hosson. 
Shake hands. ° * * 
Ramsey. 
You show yourselves our friends, to make 
us friendes ; 
Then in good sooth I'le not be obstinate. 
Lapy. 
Nay M. Doctor Nowell joyne their hands, 
I know the reverent regard of you 
Hath tempered both their hearts. 


(March, 


GresHam. 
Madam, ’tis true; I thinke to any but so 


good a man, [come. 

Weshould have both beene head-strong ; but 
Dr. Nowe. 

With all my heart, long may you live toge- 

[brother. 


ther, 4 
As friend should be to friend, brother to 


This reconciliation was the more 
memorable, as having (on Heywood’s 
authority at least) led to the erection 
of the Royal Exchange. e scene 
was laid in Lombard-street. A storm 
comes on, which occasions Gresham 
to say, 

“« Now passion of me, Sir Thomas, a cruell 
storme, [skinne ; 
And we stay long we shall be wet to the 
I doe not like it, nay, and it angers me, 
That such a famous cittie as this is, 
Wherein so many gallant marchants are, 
Have not a place to meete in, but in this, 
Where every shoure of raine must trouble 
them ; [the Pope’s head, 
1 cannot tell but if I live;—let’s step into 
Or shall be dropping dry if we stay here ; 
Tle have a roof built, and such a roofe, 
That marchants and their wives, friend and 
their friends, 
Shall walke underneath it, as now in Powles.” 


The parties afterwards dine together 
at the house of Dr. Nowell ; and after 
dinner are conducted by him into a 
gallery where he keeps 

* the pietures 
Of many charitable citizens,” 
whose names and worthy deeds he 
expounds to his guests. 


This I make no doubt is founded on 
a real fact in the life of Nowell; it ac- 
cords so well with his known charac- 
ter. There are Sir John Philpot, Sir 
Richard Whittington, Sir John Allen, 
and many others not particularly named; 
also Agnes Foster, who built the South 
side of Ludgate, and Ave Gibson, who 
founded a school at Ratcliffe. 

Nowell is made to record the in- 
fluence of this night upon his wealthy 
guests in the following lines : 

*¢ If you will follow the religious 

Thee choos have beat before. —— shall 
win heaven. 

Even in the mid-day walks you shall not 
walke the street,  [phans’ thankes 

But widows’ orisons, laysars’ praiers, or- 

Will flie into your eares, and with a joifull 
blush (them, 

Make you thanke God that you have done for 

When otherwise the’il fill your eares with 
curses, 

Crying, we feed on woe, you are our nurses. 
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served, that Roger Nowell, the grand- 
father of the Dean, seems to have de- 
served a more extended notice than is 
given of him in the life of his grand- 
son. Dr. Whitaker has observed 
(Whalley, p. 248), that in 1480, he 
had a license from the Crown to found 
a chantry in the parish church of 
Wakefield, to pray, amongst others, 
for the soul of Richard, Duke of York, 
slain at Wakefield. No notice is taken 
of this chantry by Holgate or Willis, 
nor in a recent historical account of 
the Church of Wakefield; yet it was 
founded accordingly, and there is a 
list of five chaplains presented by Ro- 

tr Nowell and Jolm Nowell of 

halley, his son. In some researches 
into the history of this part of the 
West Riding of the county of York, I 
have met with the will of this Roger 
Nowell, which supplies several names 
additional to those in Mr. Churton’s 
pedigree. It is dated in 1496, and the 
testator describes himself as of Arksey, 
or rather Ardsley. He leaves to the 
Church of Whalley and to the Monas- 
tery of St. Mary; mentions his daugh- 
ters Elizabeth, Isabel, Anne, Marga- 
ret, and Grace; makes Alexander 
Nowell his son, and Grace Nowell 
his wife the executors; and Sir Ri- 
chard Sherburn and Laurence Town- 
ley supervisors. Sir Nicholas Town- 
ley is named in it as a feoffee. 

This Alexander Nowell, who was 
uncle and perhaps godfather to the 
Dean, is not named at all by Mr. 
Churton. I apprehend that he was 
the Alexander Nowell, who describ- 
ing himself as of Horton in Craven, 
gentleman, made his will in 1561, in 
which he desires that he may be bu- 
ried at Gisburn near his wife; men- 
tions his sons Henry, Christopher, and 
Thomas, with Ellen his daughter; a 
son William, deceased, and a daughter 
Margaret, wife of Henry Bridge of 
Stanton. He namesasexecutors Charles 
Nowell, son of the said Christopher, 
and Thomas, son of Henry Bridge; 
and, as supervisors, Nicholas Tempest 
and William Lister. The will was 
not proved till 1566. 

r. Churton has done much to col- 
lect together the scattered notices of a 
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O is’t not better that yong couples say, 
You raised us up, then you were our decay ; 
And mothers’ tongues teach their first-born 
to sing (wring.” 
Of your good deeds, then by the bad to 
While on this “pe it may be ob- 


family intimately connected with the 
history of the Reformation of Religion 
in England, but there. is still, it ap- 
pears, something left for the gleaners 
after him: and I should be thankful 
to any Correspondent of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, for any other notices 
of this family, and. especially of the 
persons meant in this expression, ‘ m 
cousin Nowell and Christopher his 
son,” in the will (dated 1587) of John 
Feild of Ardsley near Wakefield, who 
is mentioned by Wood as one of the 
first Englishmen who cultivated with 
success the mathematical sciences. 
Yours, &c. Jos. Hunter. 


Mr. Ursan, March 1. 
HE evident desire shewn by the 
Legislative Assemblies of our 
possessions in the West Indies, that 
the Parliamentary resolutions of 1823, 
for improving the condition of the 
Slaves in the Colonies preparatory to 
their final emancipation, should re- 
main a dead letter on their shelves, 
has called forth several animated stric- 
tures on their conduct, at the meet- 
ings convened in most of our provin- 
cial towns to petition the House of 
Commonson the subject. Norwich, un- 
der the auspices of the learned Dignitary 
who presides over that see, set the ex- 
ample. The inhabitants of. Hull, one 
of the four great seaports of the King- 
dom, were not backward in desirin 
to eflace so foul a blot in the nationa 
escutcheon. One of the Gentlemen 
who took the lead, and who repre- 
sents that town in Parliament, can- 
didly admitted, that, had he been a 
Colonist, he might have thought and 
acted differently from what he now 
does: consonant with which, the pre- 
ceding speaker, a Clergyman, had ob- 
served, we are the creatures of habit. 
This reminds your Correspondent of 
an illustration resorted to by Hume 
in his argument against the populous- 
ness of ancient nations. He quotes a 
passage from Seneca’s Morals, who is 
reproving the people of fashion of his 
time for transposing night and day, 
just as we censure those who formerly 
retired to rest at ten or eleven in the 
evening, and now not till three or four 
o’clock in the morning. To make the 
propriety of his strictures more ob- 
vious, and solely with that intention, 
he tells you, that the neigbours of such 
an innovator are disturbed by noise of 
whips and lashes, (the clamour of the 
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chastised no doubt inclusively),-and, 
on enquiry, learn that he is taking an 
account of his Slaves, and correcting 
them.” That is, he is thus engaged at 
this unseasonable hour. For other- 
wise the occurrence, which it seems 
was an usual domestic incident, no 
more disconcerted this philosopher than 
it would have done to have seen a 
chained slave for a porter, which you 
are told from Ovid was common at 
Rome. If then one of the most noted 
moralists of antiquity was wholly cal- 
lous to practices which would excite 
so much surprise and disgust in Lon- 
don or at Paris, how can-we expect 
consideration of humanity, or correct 
views of self-interest, from the ignorant 
and rapacious adventurers who are un- 
derstood to occasion the chief obstacle 
to ~ wane promoted. scant 

othing can be more o than 
West inden Slavery to the notions fa- 
miliar to England ; where we are ac- 
customed almost from our childhood, 
with the help of Robinson Crusoe and 
other aids, to execrate the wickedness 
of the Barbary Corsairs, in making 
prize of Christians, and carrying them 
into a cruel slavery. If we — learn 
that, perhaps, half a dozen of these 
captives were fortunate enough to make 
their escape, a general satisfaction is 
observed among all who hear of it. 
And although their purposes was not 
effected without killing, some accounts 
say two, and others three or four Turks 
or Moors, by whom they were dis- 
covered, and attempted to be secured ; 
yet on this point there is but one sen- 
timent in any part of the Kingdom 
which the intelligence reaches, it is, 
that the Barbarians fully merited their 
fate, So far all is well, but unhappily 
the sequel of the story proves different, 
for they had the misfortune to be re- 
taken before they could clear the coast 
in their leaky skiff with a contrary 
wind. On this a marked gloom suc- 
ceeds our exultation, and we anticipate 
with horror the lingering tortures to 
which these poor men are destined, for 
the crime, as we significantly call it, 
of attempting to regain their liberty 
and their native shores. 

After glancing at the tremendous 
lesson taught these freebooters by Lord 
Exmouth and Co. expressly for the pur- 
pose of extinguishing Christian Slavery, 
and repressing such piracies in future, 
although the Europeans, with the ex- 
ception of England and one or two 
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other maritime powers, are guilty of 
the same conduct * in bower Inticties 
on the African coast; let us shift the 
scene to the. West Indies; where, on 
taking up the Jamaica Gazette, you 
read that, on such a date, a party of 
Negroes (from some estate noted for 
the mortality among the Slaves) suc- 
ceeded in making their escape to the 
Blue Mountains ; after killing three or 
four white men, who fired at them, 
before they had time to reload their 
pieces. Immediately the whole dis- 
trict is alarmed ; 
From hill to hill the beacon’s rouzing blaze 
Spreads wide the hopes of vengeance and of 
praise ; 
é.e. the eclat of capturing or destroying 
the nefarious wretches, who in this 
manner asserted their right to self- 
preservation, if they could find it any 
where. The Turk, if he is not over- 
awed by our arms, has no epithet more 
honourable for us than that of ‘* Chris- 
tian dogs;” and the baptized brute, 
who calls himself our fellow-subject, 
expects we should participate in his 
deadly rancour against the fugitive de- 
linquents, for doing that which there 
is not an Englishman but would do, 
if thus constrained, and even make a 
merit of his resolution. But in look- 
ing for the concurrence, if not the ap- 
lause of Britons on this side the At- 
ati. with the exception of some lo- 
cal interests, he only proves himself an 
alien from the common stock—at ut- 
ter variance with that sense of recti- 
tude by which, before adult age, we 
contend that man, of whatever colour, 
in every clime, has a right to the free 
use of his limbs in sunshine or in shade, 
and to escape from Egyptian bondage 
if he can. Whatever are the conse- 
quences to Pharoah and his host, we 
say “their blood be upon their own 
heads.” If both the Christian and the 
idolatrous Slaves (if such they were) 
are retaken, the only difference be- 
tween the Mahometan and the Na- 
zarere despot, on which they seem to 
be comparing notes, is, which should 
excel the other in the cruelties inflict- 
ed on their prostrate victims. But I 
once met with an account of a clever 





* Quere. In case of apy future interfér- 
ence by our Government, would it not be po- 
litic, however irksome, to make a distinction 
between the subjects of such states as con- 
timue the Slave Trade, and those of other 
powers ? 
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refinement in torture, which I do not 
recollect to have seen mentioned in 
any description of Turkey, the Bar- 
bary states, or the Morocco dominions. 
A Slave, for having killed the Over- 
seer of a Plantation, probably by what 
in England would have been held to 
be manslaughter, or justifiable homi- 
cide, was exposed alive in a cage in 
the woods to birds of prey, in such a 
manner that they picked his eyes out, 
and gradually tore him to pieces! The 
coincidence altogether between the 
case of these wretched Africans and 
that of the Europeans who attempted 
to escape from their task-masters at 
Tunis or Tripoli, at which places they 
had been sold in the Slave-market pre- 
cisely as the Blacks were at Jamaica, 
is so great, that “tomes of casuistry”’ 
might be called for in vain to separate 
them; and on this ground alone we 
may exclaim, the whole system is rot- 
ten at the core; and reiterate the ral- 
lying watch-word of the elder Cato, 
though the circumstances are not alike, 
for the existence of Carthage did not 
dishonour the Roman name, as Afri- 
can Slavery does that of Britain, if 
found in any part of her dominions. 

It was to be regretted that none of 
the speakers at the Hull meeting ad- 
Sela case, which, as a question of 
policy and expediency—of mere pro- 

t and loss, is gaa a in point; 
and becomes doubly valuable when the 
cause of humanity is essentially pro- 
moted by it, as it would be were it pos- 
sible to infuse a particle of an enter- 
prising spirit into t men who, con- 
wary to Dr. Young's position, seem to 
have “‘a greater proportion of the fa- 
ther’s lead :” pol to induce them to 
deviate from the beaten path, though 
that leads through a Golgotha to a ge- 
neral bankruptcy, as they certify you 
it will, were «Beth to revoke the 
vote on East India sugars, and other 
produce, accruing from free-labour, they 
ought to add, but are careful to sup- 


press. 

I think it was to Mr. Cropper of 
Liverpool, a gentleman whose name 
might be appropriately blended in the 
same sentence with those of a Wil- 
berforce and a Clarkson, we were first 
indebted for a knowledge of the judi- 
cious deviation which this case ex- 
hibits, and its successful result. He 
attended at Hull, and imparted 


much valuable information to the 
assemblage at the Town Hall; but 
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pabely because it was in print, 
orbore any allusion to this illustra- 
tion of his argument, impressive as it 
might have been on the hearers ; since 
it meets at once the great difficulty— 
how to emancipate the Slaves in a cer- 
tain degree, not only without injury 
to the Planters, but even essentially 
to benefit them by such partial ma- 
numission. 

A Jamaica yagan, resident in 
England, being dissatisfied with the 
progressive accounts received from his 
manager, by which it appeared that 
while the mortality amongst the effi- 
cient hands increased, the estate, so 
far from yielding a balance in favour 
of the owner, was considerably in 
debt, at length resolved to go over 
himself, and probe this evil to the 
source. Not long after his arrival a 
process in the cultivation of the sugar- 
cane, the local name of which has es- 
caped me, was well-calculated to en- 
gage his attention. It answered to 
what we term dibbling; and it ap- 
peared the general practice was to con- 
tract with the Overseer at 40 shillings 
an acre for this part of the work; he 
being allowed the labour of the Slaves, 
but to find all other expences and 
incidentals whatsoever ad inierim. 
Though this affair did not seem very 
reconcileable to common prudence, yet 
Mr. Steel, which was the gentleman’s 
name, let it pass muster; for he was 
by no means a hasty reformer ; he took 
three years to make himself acquainted 
with the management of the concern 
in all its details. He could not cen- 
sure his superintendant, who was re- 
gular and orthodox in his proceedin 
as far as custom and precedent could 
bear him out, and we do not expect 
more from an uneducated man. The 
misfortune was, that during this time 
the owner found his purse possessed 
not the desirable quality of that at- 
tributed to Fortunatus; it was oftener 
empty than replenished when he had 
recourse to its contents; and at length 
he commenced a radical reformer, in 
a sense different from that of Cobbett 
or Hunt. Having made up his mind 
on the subject, he converted his Slaves 
into copyhold tenants, allotting each a 
portion of land with a cottage; for 
which they were to yield him as suit 
and service so many days labour in the 
week, of a certain number of hours 
each day. Though Adam Smith long 
ago instructed us in the superior va- 
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Jue of free-labour when compared with 
forced services, yet that economist 
would scarcely have ventured to pre- 
dict the fact, that the work of eight 
or nine of these copyholders would 
soon be estimated higher than that of 
more than double the number of Slaves 
under the lash. So true it is, that no 
threat or punishment can prevent such 
coercive toil from betraying its origin, 
And it should not be forgotten, that 
the hospital of the plantation was ren- 
dered nearly useless; to which, under 
ordinary circumstances, the Negroes 
are for ever desiring and contriving to 
be sent; for the same reason that in 
Spain, according to the report of tra- 
vellers in the last century, rows of men 
in all parts of the Kingdom might be 
seen standing against a wall, stupidly 
idle the whole day, because they had 
no motive for exertion. The secret of 
Mr. Steel was to furnish his opera- 
tives with one, or in other words, to 
substitute a system of cheap rewards 
for the brutalizing, but impolitic de- 
pendance on the lash. Misconduct, 
of which the instances were rare among 
the tenants, was punished by the sen- 
tence of a jury chosen from among 
themselves without favour; a privi- 
lege which they felt the value of and 
did not abuse; nor was it likely they 
would, if they were brought to com- 
prehend that the interests of their mas- 
ter were identified with their own. 
The landlord of course had the power 
of displacing and degrading any of his 
copyholders, if the stipulations of the 
tenure were not fulfilled, unless from 
unavoidable prevention; but we do 
not hear of matters having come to 
this extremity in any specified case. 
And in opposition to the Negro cha- 
racter, as you will have it from “ the 
wisest justice on the banks of the Rio 
Cobre,” there is reason to believe that 
not even the Society of Friends could 
have exhibited a more orderly set of 
folks in proportion to their numbers 
than this gentleman found in black 
labourers or copyholders. It was not 
easy to say whether the master or the 
men had most reason to be satisfied. 
For when the advantage of a great re- 
duction in the expence of maintaining 
these demi-freemen, which soon fol- 
lowed this arrangement, was added to 
the superior quality of his plentiful 
crops, this humane speculator was en- 
abled not only to double, but even to 
triple his returns, when estimated by 
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the scale of those of his neighbours: a 
fact which the House of Assembly at 
Antigua, with two retainers of 300 
— each *, can never get rid of. 

e Slaves, under their new descrip- 
tion, might be resembled to some of 
the smaller farmers in England. They 
were enabled to rear animals and pro- 
duce adapted to their own wants; to 
take the surplus to market, and to pro- 
cure comforts, if not what they would 
think luxuries, unknown to Negro 
bondage, and a serviceable stimulant 
to their exertions, which, as already 
observed, made their cost very cheap 
and their labour cent. per cent. better 
than that extorted by the whip. They 
were married, their progeny smiled 
round them, and content and satisfac- 
tion pervaded their cottages. But, alas! 
this order of things continued no longer 
than till this enlightened man was ga- 
thered to his fathers. He was far ad- 
vanced in life, being about fourscore 
when he embarked for no land of pro- 
mise: yet he lived to gt in the cli- 
mate of Jamaica, unfavourable as it is 
thought. His successors, whoever they 
were, having neither his humanity, 
nor his hageteiae of business, or being 
wrought on by malicious interference, 
which would not be wanting, revoked 
the nominal tenures, which had proved 
so beneficial, restored the savage and 
ea egy re system he had superseded; 
and no doubt would tell you at this 
day, if you will listen to them, that 
the abolition of the Slave Trade, which 
they ascribe to fanatics and hypocrites, 
will be the ruin of the islands, if mea- 
sures are not taken to counteract its 
effects. 

There is no occasion we should con- 
test with the Creole that the Slaves 
cannot be governed without a literal 
use of the lash; he is substituting the 
effect for the cause; this insubordi- 
nate spirit having been in all ages a 
consequence of the same brutalizing 
treatment. Let him turn to the in- 
surrection of the Helots, or to that of 
the Roman Slaves under Spartacus, if 
he is capable of appreciating the appli- 
cation. He has prescription in his fa- 
vour, we admit; for the author of ‘*A 
Description of Jamaica, in a series of 
Letters,” written about the beginning 
of the last century, after observing that 





* Premiums were lately voted to a Mr. 
M’Queen, and to the Editor of the John 
Bull, for their services. 
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“no country exceeds them in a bar- 
barous treatment of Slaves,” continues, 
«I have seen them scourged till their 
flesh was lacerated, and then a long 
stick of sealing-wax was dropped lei- 
surely on their wounds.” F is you 
may think less merciful than a ¢lassi- 
cal instance quoted by a learned gen- 
tleman at the Hull meeting, of a youth 
who, for having let fall a valuable vase 
of choice fishes, was ordered to bé cut 
in pieces, and thrown into the pond to 
them. If the question is not too re- 
volting, Mr. Urban, you can make it 
a subject of debate at your fire-side, 
whether the Negro would not have 
preferred being thrown alive to a shark 
to the long stick of sealing-wax. And 
yet with a little pac and manage- 
ment, which a West Indian, who is 
commonly half-brother to Sir Francis, 
and no better educated than John 
Moody, will not listen to, it may be 
seen, as in the instance of the proprie- 
tor brought forward, what advanta- 
gvous effects can be produced by sub- 
stituting something like substantial en- 
couragement for the <capading and 
more expensive course on which the 
caval so injudiciously places his re- 
ance. As valuable as the example 
was, it ys sae to have been thrown 
away on his neighbours, who preferred 
purchasing experience in a_ dearer 
school. Some of them uo doubt were 
no strangers to such incumbrances as 
this gentleman had incurred by being 
acultivator secundum artem ; yet they 
had not the prudence to profit by so 
ciear a demonstration of the advan- 
tages of free labour brought to their 
doors. Though his rank gave him a 
seat in the Council at Spanish Town, 
and consequently made him more a 
beacon to the capitalists of the Colony, 
yet it does not appear to have been at- 
tended with the benefits that might 
have been expected. . Those who 
thought his deviation and its success a 
reproach to their own want of sagacity, 
attempied to get rid of the imputa- 
tion by a side-wind ; and because Mr. 
Stecl’s domestic establishment and ex- 
=p. when added to the debts he 
ad incurred, as has been shewn, pre- 
vented his property from being quite 
releused at the time of his death, you 
heard them say there could be no ad- 
vantage in imitating a cultivator who 
after all died in debt. But this will 
not be the view which the dispas- 
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sionate inquirer will tuke of the im- 
portant lesson he taught; which, 
say the Teast of it, furnishes a ready 
answer to the everlasting objection 
with which the Colonist interrupts 
your argument. This is, that it is 
mpossible to be a judge of the ques- 
tion without being on the spot. It 
cannot be expected we should all em- 
bark for the ‘Tropics; we must neces- 
sarily form our opinion by proxy. 
Here is a gentleman then, who, after 
taking three years to make himself 
master of the subject, condemned the 
existing methods in the most pointed 
manner, by adopting so contrary a 
practice. That he could do no good, 
except within his own immediate 
sphere, may justly excite the surprise 
of those who will observe his plan was 
directed to the best pecuniary interests 
of his neighbours, whose imitation it 
imvited. How then can so singular an 
inattention be accounted for, which 
defeats the usual calculations on the 
influence of money, and the predomi- 
nant desire of possessing it so general 
among men of business? It would 
appear in this case, that great as that 
incentive is, it has not so strong a hold 
of the whole man as the love of de- 
power, and the privilege of 
abusing it at pleasure. eir jealous 
repugnance on this point has been 
productive of more acrimony towards 
the advocates for improvement than 
considerations of more importance in- 
volved in the question, to which Mr, 
Steel would have drawn their atten- 
tion, by showing how they might be 
met both with facility and advantage. 
But as his plan was opposed to the 
strongest local prejudices, and to a 
predilection for the argumentum bacu- 
linum, which grows with the growth 
and strengthens with the decay of a 
native West Indian, it was not adopt- 
ed beyond his own precincts, and it 
ended with his life. As no other rea- 
son could be assigned for this proprie- 
tor’s deviation, advantageous as it was, 
proving cither so unattractive or so un- 
acceptable to his neighbours, it is fair 
enough to attribute their rejection of 
the hint to the basis of his improve- 
ments, which called on them to ac- 
knowledge a degree of understanding, 
and of tractable industry, in his copy- 
holders, directly — to their de- 
grading éstimate of the Negro charac. 
ter; even though it begins now to’ be 
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understood that the Black Common- 
wealth of Hayti* produces men of 
more intellectual culture and ability, 
than are probably to be found in all 
our Islands, if not imported from Eu- 
—. Their claim to discountenance 
whatever tends to raise either the 
African character or their own, is un- 
fortunately hereditary ; for the author 
of the work which dates above a cen- 
tury back, before referred to, tells you 
that ‘learning is here at the lowest 
ebb; to talk of a Homer, a Virgil, or 
a Tully, would be deemed quite unpo- 
lite, and no gentleman keeps company 
with a person so inclined.” Ifa bare 
allusion in that day to names so much 
respected in Europe was contrary to 
good manners, and amounted to an 
exclusion from the company of gentle- 
men, are we not justified, at the pre- 
sent time, in ascribing to a sufficient 
portion of ignorance and arrogance, 
with a zest for cruelty, their usual con- 
comitant, that uniform opposition to 
all endeavours to rescue this part of the 
British dominions from that brutalit 

of character, as inseparable a sapeeedh 
of Negro Slavery in this region, as 
that of Christians is at Morocco, &c. 
Let the party concerned desist from 
making a stalking-horse of their pecu- 
niary interests, which the example of 
Mr. Steel shows they are very ill-dis- 
posed to learn. It is their unwilling- 
ness to abate a particle of that uncon- 
trolled power which no wise man 
would P coon to possess ¢ (because he 
knows the temptation to abuse it),— 
their exasperation when touched on 
this sensitive point, that engenders the 
rage of heart which lately insulted 
the Law Officer of the Crown in Anti- 
gua, and which without the decided 
interference of Parliament, in enforc- 
ing its own enactments conformably 
to the prayer of the numerous petitions 
now presented from, or preparing in, 
all parts of the country, will render an 

further attempts to vindicate Afric’s 








* The contiguity of St. Domingo and of 
the free States of South America, makes the 
situation of our Colonists perilous in the ex- 
treme, if it is vainly attempted to continue 
the present order of things; and yet, as ob- 
vious as the consideration is, they are either 
too ill informed, or too obstinate to attend 
to it. 

+ Mr. Burke once said (in his place in 
Parliament) of Frederick the Great, that 
** he was every inch a King, and as despo- 
tie asa wise man would choose to be.” 
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injured sons, of no more value than are 
now the bulletins of the phantasma- 
goria Chieftain, who 

«¢— left that uame, at which the world grew 


pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 
Yours, &c. Hans Hisornor. 


Mr. Ursan, Leicester, Feb. 11. 


AM sorry I cannot coincide with 
our intelligent Correspondent 
Mr. J. Srocxpace Harpy (see De- 
cember, p. 490,) in his thesis on the 
personification of Death. My ideas on 
a subject so important are decidedl 
counter to his own. Now, akhoagh 
I do not insist either upon his fallacy, 
or the cogency of my own assumptions ; 
yet 1 venture to offer, through your 
medium, a few suggestions why I ap- 
prove of the mode in which it is cus- 
tomary to personify the visible Death, 
in other words, to ‘pin my faith on 
the sleeve of the whole world.’ Mr, 
Hardy must be aware that he has ar- 
rayed against him (with perhaps one 
or two eminent exceptions) the paint- 
ings, stulpture, and poetry of all ages 
and nations. Indeed he seems to ad- 
mit that his position is liable 10 re- 
futation. Genius, and the noblest 
works of art, both ancient and mo- 
dern, pourtray the ‘illustrious Hero,’ 
what, to our very imaginations he is 
depicted, viz. ‘ one of is own Vic- 
TIMS, potent, and invulnerable; a 
** King of terrors,” who, ‘ driving his 
ploughshare o’er Creation,’ dispenses, 
not * happiness’ certainly, but misery 
and desolation throughout the earth. 
Give to Death an arm of flesh, and, 
however muscular, you make him vin- 
cible, however powerful, liable to be 
opposed, however i:lustrious, subject 
to defeat and possible annihilation. 
Pourtray Death as one of his vic- 
tims, | mean endow him with flesh 
and blood, and though you arm him 
with thunders, you despoil him of his 
immortal prerogatives, his terrors, his 
invulnerability. Depict him a living 
Spectre, a Skeleton, and you present 
to our ideas the very thing we ima- 
gine; an Hero, all-conquering and all- 
mighty; not to be stemmed in his 
strides, nor averted in bis recognitions. 
You invest him with a tyranny over 
our minds, as well as with one over 
our bodies; whence, imagination 
immediately recognizes in his ‘grim 
visage’ the absolute monarch of un- 
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limited dominion. Death is insati- 
able, never cloyed with his victims, 
nor replenished with the hosts on 
whom he feeds; all-devouring he is 
ever lean; and though his banquets 
are hourly and momentary, and Kings 
and Statesmen his most dainty food, 
still does he not fatten with satiety, 
nor is he appeased with the vastness 
and variety of his repasts. On these 
grounds then, I take u, is Death cor- 
rectly and classically presented to the 
eye, as a Spectre or Skeleton. 1 can- 
not think, with Mr. Hardy, there is 
the least presumption in such a per- 
sonification; nor do { see that it can 
possibly offend the majesty of God!! 
It is an assumption not warranted by 
the greatest theologists of the age. I 
wish further elucidation of that pas- 
sage. Besides, on the same grounds 
might Mr. Hardy question the autho- 
rity why the Devil ts painted black, or 
an Angel fair; why? but to convey 
to our ideas, under these symbols, their 
approximation, the one to divine per- 
fection, the other to deformity and evil. 
Your Correspondent evidently, though 
erroneously, grounds his thesis on the 
Revelations of St. John. It must be 
admitted that West, however, is a pow- 
erful auxiliary in his behalf. I will 
Not now attempt to combat the autho- 
rity of so great a Master; and am aware 
I have only yet seen the ‘advanced 
rd’ of Mr. H.’s position ; no doubt 
e will defend it abstractedly; bat, 
for these reasons, I protest against it. 
Perhaps I am in an error; and onl 
wish some older and abler Correspond- 
ent would dissect the matter. 


Yours, &c. Ww. Lievre. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 15, 


HERE has lately issued from the 
press a handsomely printed oc- 
tavo, under the title of ‘* The History 
of Lymington, and its immediate vi- 
cinity, in the county of Southampton : 
containing a brief account of its ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral produc- 
tion, &c. &c. dedicated, by permission, 
to William Manning, Esq. M.P. by 
David Garrow, of St. Jotin’s College, 
Cambridge.”—As probably this book, 
bearing the sounding name of a ‘ His- 
tory,’ may attract the attention of some 
of your readers, I feel it a duty to point 
out the many errors and inaccuracies 
which occur in it; and which surely 





might have been corrected, had the au- 
thor submitted his manuscript to some 
of the many inhabitants at whose ‘ re- 
peated solicitations’ the author tells us 
in his preface, he wrote this ‘ History.” 
I shall make no comment on the style, 
but merely remark the glaring errors as 
they occur. 

om 16. The Rev. Richard Warner 
(from whose publications, by the bye, 
he has derived the most material in- 
formation, though not acknowledged) 
he calls a learned Topographer of the 
last century, and at page-G5 terms him 
the late learned Mr. I am happy 
to inform Mr. Garrow that the Reve- 
rend Gentleman is at present enjoying 
good health, and is actually engaged in 
a work on the interesting Remains of 
Glastonbury Abbey. 

P. 30. ith a dash of his pen he 
annihilates the salt manufacture, stat- 
ing that there are actually only éhree 
saltworks in use, though it is a fact 
that there have been never less than 
seven; and as many as thirteen were in 
full work the last summer. 

P. 38. Describing the monuments 
in the Church, the Reader would ima- 
gine that there was, or had been a fa- 
mily of the name of Armiger; for Mr. 
G. speaks of ‘Carolus Colborne Armi- 
ger,’ and of ‘ John Burrard Armiger.’ 
Why does he not inform the unlearned 
that Armiger means Esquire ?—The in- 
scription for ‘ Mr. Paul and H. D. Bur- 
se * is for one and the same person, 
not for éwo, as must be inferred. 

P. 44. The entry in the Register for 
the burial of Mr. Baldwin extends only 
to the date 1736; but Mr.G. gives siz 
or seven lines more, which do not oc- 
cur in the register. 

P.47. * Meeting Houses—the one 
in the Old Town, which is appropri- 
ated to Dissenters, the other in New- 
Lane to Baptists.” Does not Mr. G. 
know that Baptists are Dissenters ? 

P.60. The proprietor of the prett 
villa, ‘the Elms,’ never dreaint of call- 
ing his lawn of about six acres a Park; 
but Mr. G. christens it * Elm Park.’ 

P.65. Baddesley.—A fter erroneously 
writing Weld for Wells, as the ancient 
founder of the Chapel here, he com- 
mits another blunder, by asserting that 
the family of Joseph Weld, Esq., the pre- 
sent proprietor of Pylewell House tnet 
Pyewell) has been seated there for many 
generations. Now Mr. Weld is the first 
of his family (of Lulworth, Dorset) 
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who either possessed the estate, or re- 
sided on it. 

P.70. Beaulieu.—Mr. G. could not 
have made use of his eyes, if really he 
ever visited the interesting little Parish 
Church (see Gent. Mag. vol. xc. ii. 489, 
for a view), which consists entirely of 
the heretofore beautiful Refectory of 
the once rich Abbey, and which al- 
most joins to several offices; but ob- 
serve the description—‘ The Church 
stands by ifse/f, in the middle of a 
field, is of a very rude structure, occu- 
pying the scite, and consisting princi- 
pally of the refectory of the ancient 
priory.” 

P. 76. Hayward Mill—should be 
Heywood; and close to it are the re- 
mains of an old mansion of that name, 
once the residence of the Bromfield fa- 
mily, of which, however, Mr.G. ap- 
pears ignorant. 

P. 86. Hordle Church.—The brass 
is described by Warner, and a plate 

iven of itby Gough in the * Sepulchral 

Jonuments.” It represented simply a 
man in armour. Query, from whence 
did Mr. G. get his authority for mount- 
ing the supposed knight on horseback ? 

>. 87. Mr. Brander’s well-known 

ublication on the Hampshire Fossils, 
1s here said to have been published by 
the learned Mr. Howard—the title is 
twice erroneously written ‘ Hantoncen- 
sia’ for ‘ Hantoniensia.’ 

P.93. Milford Church, which is a 
handsome village Church, and a pic- 
turesque object, is styled by Mr. G. 
‘as very old and rudely constructed." 

P. 135. Yarmouth.—The arms of 
this Borough he gives as ‘a ship with 
three masts on waves in base.'"—Mr. 
G. is certainly no better herald than 
antiquary ; but his meaning may be 
guessed. The waves would certainly 
jJook awkward in the clouds, or he- 
raldically speaking, in chief; but how 
comes it that the author has altogether 
omitted in the more diffuse ‘ History’ 
of Lymington, the arms of that town, 
which are conspicuous enough in the 
Town-hall, and in the Church? 

I will conclude with some of the 
various misnomers. 

P. 29. Penelease for Penleaze.—Ga- 
van for Gavin.—P. 58. Cassilis for Cor- 
sellis.—P. 75. Vile for Vialls.—P. 82. 
Castrementation for Castrametation. 
—9Q8. Fitzakerly for Fazakerley. 


An Inuasitant or LrmincTon. 
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Mr. Ursan, March 16. 
AVING recently looked into Mr. 
Britton’s Third Volume of the 
** Beauties of Wilts,” | am induced to no- 
tice a few inaccuracies ; though I am far 
from being desirous of depreciating the 
general character of the work in ques- 
tion. The attempt togive to the publick 
the benefit of individual topographical 
researches is at all times laudable; but 
we may be permitted to express a wish 
that an author would make a point of 
examiuing most of the places which 
he undertakes to describe, or, af ail 
events, collect the materials from 
sources on which he could place im- 
plicit reliance. 

In page 37, under the title of Wot- 
ton Basset, no mention is made of a 
curious fresco painting in the Church 
discovered about three years ago. 

In page 56, under Minety. The 
monument of Nicholas Powlett and 
his wife is stated to commemorate the 
birth of four danghters; whereas, it 
expressly mentions a son, ‘* Amias,” 
and ‘three daughters, ‘* Elizabeth,” 
** Mary,” and ‘ Edith.” This error 
is the more extraordinary, as the in- 
scription in the window to Sir Thos. 
Hungerford is mentioned, as having 
been there, while Aubrey (from whose 
collections Mr. B. has derived much 
of his information) states it as being 
there. Hence we should infer that the 
author or his friend did visit this Church. 
Nicholas Powlett was not, as he says, 
the father of Sir Amias, the Keeper of 
Mary Queen of Scots, but his brother. 

In page 113, &e., under Draycot.— 
He puts the supposed effigy of Sir Phi- 
lip Cerne on the West side of the chan- 
cel, whereas even Aubrey places it 
where it is, viz. on the North side. He 
then states that ‘‘ by the side of this 
stone,’’ viz. the monumental stone ef 
Sir Edward Cerne,” is another with a 
brass plate, bearing, &c. &e. Tiiis fact 
was solely derived from Aubrey, as the 
brass no longer exists. Again he says, 
**a plain altar-tomb, without inscrip- 
tion, on the South side of the chancel, 
is supposed to be raised for Sir Henry 
Long.” Aubrey mentions this also. 
But the tomb has been removed these 
forty years, and no traces of it remain. 
It may not be irrelevant to mention 
that the Draycot property passed from 
the Cernes to the Herings before it 
came into the possession of the Waytes 
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and Longs, and that Sir Thomas Lon 
had three sons, William, John, ool 
Edward, besides ‘* Henry, Richard, 
and Thomas.” 

In page 19!, under Box, some se- 

ulchral monuments are mentioned, 
on not a word is said of one of the 
oldest in the Church, viz. a stone es- 
cutcheon, with an inscription to ‘* An- 
thony Long, Esq. 1578.” 

In page 225, under South Wraxall, 
he says, ‘fon the North side,” viz. of 
a monument in the Church of very 
ancient date, “in the centre is ashield 
of arms and quarterings, not now to be 
deciphered.” The least examination 
would have shown the bearings to be 
Long impaling Berkeley, quartering 
Seymour. The “animals” serving as 
supporters being evidently lions, and 
the “devices” of Sir Robert Long, 
who added the South aile, were a 
buck’s head and a marshal’s bolt. He 
states further, in allusion to the mo- 
nument of Thomas Long, Esq. who 
died 1759: ** This Gentleman (father 
of the late Walter Long, Esq. who 
died at Bath in 1807) succeeded to the 
Wraxhall estate by entail from Sir 
Walter Long of Whaddon and Wrax- 
all.” Sir Walter Long of Whaddon 
did entail Whaddon on the before- 
mentioned Thomas Long; but neither 
he (Sir Walter) or any of his famil 
had any thing to do with Wraxall, 
which was in the possession of the 
lineal heir, a certain Hope Long, and 
which Hope Long did not die until 
Jive years after Sir Walter Long of 
Whaddon. The sister and coheiress 
of Hope Long married the father of 
Thomas Long, and that is the line of 
the descent of Wraxall. Amongst the 
families settled in Wiltshire previous 
to the reign of Henry the Seventh he 
has omitted the Longs, who are made 
tocommence their career of gentility 
subsequent to his coming to the Throne. 
This is certainly a fact of no great im- 
portance, excepting as it affects the ac- 
curacy of his statement; but it so hap- 
pens that Robert Long, the grandfather 
of Sir Thomas of Wraxall and Dray- 
cot beforementioned, was member for 
the county in 1433, fifty-two years 
before Henry the Seventh acquired his 
crown. 

Numerons parishes are utterly un- 
noticed, such as Lineham, Broughton, 
Gifford, Collingbourn, &c. Whad- 
don also, which is alluded to, pos- 
sesses some monuments, aud remains 
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of an old mansion and Alboura ; which 
has a remarkably handsome Charch, 
exhibiting proofs of the ancient opu- 
lence of the place, and containing one 
or two very curious monuments, is 
(quoad Church) not even alluded to. 
There is, moreover, at Upham, in the 
parish of Albourn a curious Elizabe- 
than house, which belonged toa branch 
of the Goddard family, and is well 
worthy of a passing remark. 
Yours, &c. F.S. A. 


Mr. Urpan, March 6. 
INCE my former letter to you, vol. 
xcv. p. 592, on the subject of 
West Indian Slavery, | have made some 
inquiry into that part of it which ex- 
pressed a wish that “ Mr. J. J. Gur- 
ney would make known the numbers 
that are ready to forbear the use of 
Sugar,” made by Slaves. My inqui- 
ries have been too much interrupted 
by other avocations to render them 
of any practical use, relying still on 
his more immediate means of infor- 
mation ; but | cannot permit this part 
of the subject to drop, which is be- 
come of vital importance. 
If the Society of Friends, who are, 
I believe, without exception, calm 
and 2ealous abolitionists, and whose 
regula vite is consistency, may be first 
taken into the accouut; a very large 
portion of the community spread over 
all parts of it, are and have been for 
many years quietly setting the ex- 
ample of forbearance, with a view to 
promote such an emancipation of Sla- 
very as shall at length convert it into 
free labour ; to those may be added an 
increasing number of other families in 
whose domestic economy the same 
principle is observed; these classes 
seem to divide themselves into two 
parts, one entirely forbear the use of 
sugar, or molasses, or rum; and the 
other, who cannot persuade them- 
selves and their associates to relin- 
quish their palatable favourite, which 
greets them twice, and sometimes 
thrice a day, have recourse to the su- 
gar imported from the free labour of 
the East Indies; and very recently 
from Mexico. It is allowed that in 
neither of those countries is either the 
soil, or the mode of cultivation, so 
effectual for the produce of the sugar 
cane as the plantations in the West 
Indian colonies ; the protecting duties 
upon the importation of East Indian 
sugar also bear down the possibility 
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of equalizing the price to the con- 
sumer; and the imperfect manner of 
cultivation hitherto adopted in the 
East, unites to prevent them from an 
equal chance in this market: at least 
until housekeepers will consider rather 
more the principle, than the actual 
price, devoted to this article of con- 
sumption. But these obstacles are of 
very trifling importance when exa- 
mined ; and they afford a powerful 
stimulant to the reasons for adopting 
the weakest, in order to render it the 
strongest process of good. Hitherto 
the cultivation of sugar in Hindostan 
has been more for home consumption 
than for exportation to Kurope; a 
smaller quantity has been required, 
and the process much less efficient: 
the cane in the West Indies is at its 
maturity placed in an iron cylinder, 
which expresses every drop of the sac- 
charine juice, so as to leave nothing 
but the dry husk ; but in the East the 
cane is pressed by a less efficient in- 
strument, which leaves behind in the 
cane a considerable part of its juice 
and moisture: hence it is that its pro- 
duce in the manufacture of sugar is 
proportionally weaker in sweetness, 
and much less in quantity; and the 
en omni and culture of the soil 
and growth of the plant have been 
hitherto laboured with less active at- 
tention than in the West; but all 
these works, it will be recollected, 
are performed by free labourers, and 
are not subjected to the severity of dis- 
cipline practised in the West, of which 
the evidence laid before Parliament 
is too atrocious to bear repetition, un- 
less when necessary to produce con- 
viction. I will only say that those 
who may suffer, either now or here- 
after, by the emancipation of Slavery, 
must thank themselves only for hav- 
ing adopted a system of discipline 
which has produced more horror in 
thousands of their fellow subjects of 
Great Britain, than all the woes of 
Africa, or of the Middle Passage ! ! 
The more the consumption of East 
India or Mexican sugar is encouraged 
at home, the more will the planters 
and manufacturers be stimulated to 
improve their soil, and’ instruments 
of cultivation and manufacture; the 
perfect methods which have been 
adopted in the more ancient colonies 
will be adopted and transplanted into 
the new, without carrying the abhor- 
rent stain of this original sin along 
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with them; the more will free labour 
be extended, and the betier will it be 
rewarded and paid. 

But the obstacle still remains against 
it of an increased price to the con- 
sumer. Some years since the grocers 
who sold East India sugar, and the 
pastry-cooks who used it in general, 
were very few; but now there are se- 
veral shops where it is sold in different 
parts of the city; Bishopsgate-street, 
Great East Cheap, Newington, Surry, 
&c. &e. From these places, persons 
who are only beginning to read this 
lesson to their consciences may be 
supplied, and may take samples for 
their comparison at home of each sort 
with those of the West; and they will 
find a small difference in the price, 
and much less in the sweetness than 
from some of the foregoing obstacles 
might have been expected ; but they 
were stated in order to be met. Of the 
moist pale brown sugars for coffee or 
tarts, such as may be placed upon any 
of the highest tables, the price at this 
time is 85d. per /b.; and the same sort 
of West India sugar may be bought at 
10d. per lb.; the eastern is therefore 
cheaper by 14d. pér /b. 

The refined loaf sugar of equal ap- 
pearance with that of the West, may 
be bought at Is. 24d. per /b.; while 
that of the West is itself 1s. per lb. 
The question of principle is therefore 
reduced to a value of 24d. per /b. on 
loaf sugar, with a saving of 24d. on 
moist sugar ; here is nothing but a mo- 
ment’s want of reflection whether an 
one who can afford this sweet indsl- 
gence, would not readily make it still 
sweeter by paying, and that most 
cheerfully, 24d. in every pound weight 
that he can consume; -and this would 
only increase his domestic expendi- 
ture for three in a family, an annual 
sum of 10s. 10d. which would be 
only 3s. 74d. each towards emanci- 
pos the Negro population. It is 
urther alleged that if the consump- 
tion should increassd, the protect- 
ing duties may be increased also, and 
thus the habit of adopting East India 
sugar may become a far more expen- 
sive article than we are yet aware of; 
for the price to consumers should al- 
ways cover every intermediate charge 
upon the article; and if the article is 
less sweet, a greater quantity will be 
consumed ; and the comparative dis- 
tance from the two countries may im- 
pede the importation from the one, 
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and facilitate it from the other. Here 
it may be replied, that the Legislature 
will scarcely ever be led to impose an 
protecting commercial duty which will 
operate to a prohibition, especially 
against any part of its own settlements, 
as this would check their prosperity. 
Restraints upon importation have for 
the most part been confined to foreign 

ls, but our present case applies not to 
to them, but to those of our own people, 
either settled or adopted into our dis- 
tant establishments and laws; they 
stand in this respect. upon equal foun- 
dations, except in the amvunt of their 
respective risks and beneficial returns 
to the mother country; none can claim 
any right to monopoly, nor in any 
respect to protecting duties but on 
these grounds; all colonial produce 
therefore must be free to the home- 
market as soon as an equal claim to 
protection shall have been proved and 
established ; and therefore the more 
the consumers at home encourage the 
importation of sugar from the East, 
and from Mexico, the more assuredly 
will they be the means of preventing 
an increase of the protecting duties on 
that from the West Indies, and the 
sooner will they reduce the price they 
must now pay for it; and thereby has- 
ten the abolition of the West Indian 
Slavery; but until that period shall 
arrive, their own privation, either of 
forbearing the use of sugar at all, or 
which is far preferable to their palate 
as well as to their principle, to pay a 
few pence or shillings more in a year 
towards the cause of free industry ; 
not wronging labour of its just re- 
ward; nor delaying the day, when 
with duteous thanksgiving the stain 
of England shall be eradicated! But 
the distance which some have appre- 
hended as no obstacle, may be reduced 
by arrangement ; as the growth of this 
article in the East is encouraged and 
improved it will find its way to Eng- 
land in larger consignments, and in a 
greater number of vessels; and will 
supply the consequence of a longer 
voyage, aud prevent the home market 
from being exhausted af any time of 
the article; having regard at all times 
to the mischances of elementary and 
human warfare ! 

Is it not obvious that the more West 
Indian sugar and rum is consumed, 
the more is the West Indian Slavery 
maintained, and the emancipation pro- 
tracted? Is it not desirable that if these 
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planters -would convert their slaves 
into free labourers, and reduce the 
severity of their discipline, and grant 
them the just participation of the 
English laws and religion, the colo- 
nial supply of sugar and rum should 
be increased, because it is preferable 
to that of all other places in the 
world? Is it not clear that, wherever 
any plantation estates have emancipat- 
ed their slaves, and then hired them 
as free labourers, their wages have 
operated to their hearts content, that 
they have done their master’s work 
better; settled themselves in comforts 
agreeably to their condition, and be- 
come a regular and useful people?— 
Bondage prevents them from all these, 
and also from all religious improve- 
ments! and, moreover, it also prevents 
their owners from entertaining correct 
ideas of their own moral condition as 
dependent creatures; of their just re- 
lations towards others; and of the 
higher obligations of their probation- 
ary state: so that on every account a 
Progressive abolition of slavery becomes 
a general duty; and every calm ra- 
tional means in our power incumbent 
upon all—and every resolution culti- 
vated which can effect its accomplish- 


ment. 
—o— 
Mr. Ursan, March 10. 


6 ae E name of William de Newburgh, 

as an author, appears to have been 
first brought before the public about the 
year 1533, by Polydore Vergil ('), who 
was probably indebted to the labours 
of John Leland, the antiquary, for his 
knowledge on the subject; the latter 
having recently met with De New- 
burgh’s History in the Library of 
Fountains Abbey. (‘‘ Fontan, alias 
Wellensi, bibliotheca.”) (?). 

We learn from Leland, Bale (5), 
Lhuyd (*), Powel (5), Pits (®), and 
others, that the sirname of this au- 
thor was Petit, (Latinict Parvus), 
that he was a native of Bridlington 
in Yorkshire, a Doctor of Theology, 
and a Canon Regular of St. Augustin 





! Polydori Vergilli Anglize Historica,1570. 

2 Lelandus, Comment. Oxon, 1709. 

3 Bale, Script. Ulust. Maj. Britann. 4to. 
Wessal, 1549, and ibid. fol. il, 1557. 

4 Lhuyd, Breviary of Britain, 8vo, 1572, 
and ibid 8vo. 1573. 


5 Powel, Pontici Virunnii Historia Bri- , 


tannia#, 8vo. Lond. 1585. 
6 1. Pits de Illustr, Angl. Seript. 4te, 
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in the monastery of Newburgh, in the 
same county; to which Hearne (7) 
adds, that the Christian name of his 

tron was William. The time of his 
birth, A.D. 1136, and the fact of his 
having been bred up in the monastery 
abovementioned, are stated by William 
de Newburgh himself in his Procemi- 
um ad Rerum Anglicarum Historiam, 
and in the body of that History, Lib. 1. 
Cap. 15. 

Tire only circumstance related of 
this author, which deserves to be no- 
ticed, is, that in or about the year 1165, 
he was a candidate for the Bishopric 
of St. Asaph, and that he was prevent- 
ed from attaining his object by the in- 
tervention of David, the son of Owen 
Prince of Wales. (Oa this head see 
Powel (8), Hearne (9), aud Bishop God- 
win ("), 

From a careful perusal of the above- 
named, as well as of other authorities, 
the date of 1200 may be fairly assigned 
as about the period which closed the 
mortal career of W. de Newburgh. 


An attempt to trace the Family, of 
which William de Newlurgh ts pre- 
sumed to have been a Member. 


In that authentic record, the Domes- 
day Survey, we find that an Aluric Pe- 
tit was one of the King’s Thanes, and, 
as such, held lands in the counties of 
Hants, Wilts, Somerset, and Hertford. 
From his being a servant of the Crown, 
it is conjectured, that this Aluric was 
the parent of Gaufridus (or Oeffrey) 
Petit, who, in the early part of the 
reign of King Henry the First, wit- 
nesses a: Charter of Kadulf de Limesi, 
the King’s cousin, for the Charch of 
St. Mary at Heftford ("); and who ap- 
pears to have been’ a benefactor about 
the sameé time to the Cathedral of Ro- 
chester ('*). 

From the abovementioned Geffrey 
Petit there is the greatest probability 
for considering as descended, 

Sir Otes Petit, who settled in Corn- 
wall, where the family founded him 
continued for several centuries('s). 

Roger Petit, Miles, who was con- 
nected with Milo de Gloster, in Wales 
(4) ; and, (it is presumed), a relative of 


’ Hearne’s Wm. de Newburgh, 8vo. 

8 Powel, ut supra, No. 5. 

® Hearse, ut supra, No. 7. 

10 Godwin de Prasulibas Angliz, fol. 

" Dugdale’s Monasticon. 

2 Stevens's Continuation of Dugilale. 

13 Visitations of Cornwall—Peiigree. 

4 Dugdale’s Monast.—Liber Niger Scacc. 
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Hagh Petit, who, in 1165, held four 
Knight's fees in Gloucestershire, under 
Margaret de Bohun, the daughter of 
Milo abovementioned ; and of William 
Petit, who, about 1170, accompanied 
Hugh de Lacy into Ireland, where he 
became the ancestor of the Petits, who, 
for a considerable period, were pussess- 
ed of the Barony Palatinate of Mul- 
linger. 

And Gregory Petit, who occurs as 
of Fiveley (or Filey), near Bridlington, 
in Yorkshire, in or about the reign of 
King Henry the First, or Stephen ('5), 
when it appears that he, with Maud, 
the daughter of Adam, his wife, was a 
benefacior to the Abbey of Bridling- 
ton. 

From his residence being so near to 
the place of William de Newburgh’s 
birth, it may naturally be surmised that 
Gregory Petit abovementioned was 
nearly related to, if not the father of 
the historian: as a slight corrobora- 
tion, the William, eeninted by Hearne 
as the patron of the latter, may possi- 
bly have been William de Percy, the 
Chief or Baronial Lord of Filey and 
its vicinity. 

From the circumstance related be- 
fore, that William de Newburgh as- 

ired to the Bishoprick of St. Asaph, 

in Wales, may be inferred a relative 
connection between the Petits, then of 
Yorkshire, and those of Wales; and 
the admission of such an inference 
would, in some measure, appear to ac- 
count for the pretensions of a claimant 
residing at so distant a quarter from 
the See in question. 

The descendants of the family to 
which, it has been endeavoured to be 
shewu, William de Newburgh has a 
clsim to be considered as allied, are 
doubtless to be traced in the Petits, 
ancieutly resident at Gyseburn, in 
Yorkshire, and of whom several in- 
dividuals occur in the records of Gyse- 
burn Priory from A.D. 1230 to 1331 
(®). Itis presumed that the male line 
of this family, settled at Gyseburn, 
ended in Thomas Petit, who, in 1331, 
gave to Peter de Hemmyngburgh, 
clerk, all the possessions he had by he- 
reditary right in Gyseburn, afier the 
decease of his relative Stephen Petyt, 
Chaplain ('6). P. 


3 Bridlington Register, ex Burton's Mo- 
nasticon Ebor. 

6 Gyseburn Rezister, ex Cottoa. MSS. 
Cleup. D. 2. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—--}— 


47. The History of England during the Mid- 
dle Ages. By Sharon Turner, F.S. A. 
R.A.L. Second Edition. 5 vols. 8vo. 
Longman. 

CATALOGUE of Authors who 
have written Histories of England, 
would be no slight task ; but less than 

a page would suffice to enumerate 

such as are popular. All anterior to 

Rapin have devolved by common con- 

seut upon the gratitude of Antiquaries, 

whose often-repeated praises are faintly 
echoed by the acquiescing world. That 

a foreigner should produce the first 

History of our country which possesses 

a lasting reputation, is neither a small 

nor an exaggerated eulogium ; but its 

form is inconvenient, and its faults 
sufficiently weighty to prevent its being 
republished in a less size. 

When we speak of the elegance of 
Hume, we mention his acknowledged 
and only merit—a merit which will 
not suffer him easily to be removed 
from the tables of such as are content 
to follow a general decision. As an 
Historian, his claims bear an inverse 
proportion to his merit as a writer. 

Of Smollett’s History, the only por- 
tion received at present is his continua- 
tion of Hume. The volumes which 
treat of the prior period, have one me- 
rit, that of fairly meeting its most dis- 
couraging topics. ; 

Henry has many recommendations, 
and fills that situation between learned 
and careless readers, which not a few 
have failed in their endeavours to attain. 

A less diffuse, and more authentic 
history than Hume’s, and one more 
connected than Henry’s, was yet want- 
ing, while the investigation of our 
public libraries was continually fur- 
nishing illustrations from contemporary 
documents. Few persons were better 
qualified for the task, than the author 
of these volumes. ‘To patient research, 
he joined that nice discrimination of 
facts which his fession has a 
tendency to generate, and his industry 
in that profession guaranteed caution 
and labour in his literary attempts. 
The first volume of his History of the 
Anglo-Saxons appeared in 1799, and 
three subsequent editions are the testi- 
mony of public opinion. But he is 

Ger. Mao. March, 1826. 





not merely an able, he is the first his- 
torian of this discouraging period: he 
boldly encounters the Bards and the 
Triads, those uninviting depositaries of 
early British affairs; and, though a 
sanguine Celé might amplify this part 
of his work, there is little reason to 
believe that anything of ascertained 
importance has been omitted. 

f the Chapters which contain the 
Laws of the Anglo-Saxons, we must 
remark, that they have been recom- 
mended by the present Vinerian pro- 
fessor, as forming a basis of legal know- 
ledge. His Vindication of the Bards 
is a masterly defence of the materials 
from which he formed his history ; 
and, taken separately, may be consi- 
dered one of he best works for study- 
ing the nature of literary evidence. 

The History of England commences 
where that of the Anglo-Saxons closed, 
but is introduced by a judicious and 
luminous account of Europe, from the 
irruption of the barbarians in the 4th 
century, to the Norman conquest of 
Britain. Contrasted with preceding 
ones, the details are brief; results form 
the text, while particulars and autho- 
rities are sempeed fer the notes. From 
the examination, however, of the va- 
rious isolated passages, a better opinion 
may be formed of the merits of the 
work, than from general censure or 
praise. 

t Mr. Turner objects to the re- 
ceived account of the death of Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, in Cardiff Castle, 
that it is unsupported by contemporary 
authority, and therefore the later ac- 
counts of Matthew of Westminster, 
and Matthew Paris, are questionable. 
In public transactions, posterior evi- 
dence is dubious, but it is otherwise 
with secret ones. Probably the con- 
temporary writer (William of Malms- 
bury) said what he was given to un- 
derstand, and the fact may have be- 
come known to later annalists. After 
all, Henry's share in this transaction 
is difficult to be ascertained, 

2. Of the invasion of Wales by the 
Norman adventurers, and the fall of 
Rhys ab Tudor, in 1089, one of the 
most important episodes in our history, 
nothing is said. e conquest of Ire- 
land is well told; and the accounts of 
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Becket and the Crusades display consi- 
derable good feeling and judgment. 

3. The reign of i is less copious 
than might have been expected, but 
the circumstances are clearly given. 
Of his successor, Henry il. much 
less is said than by other historians, 
thongh the political consequences of 
his government are ably shewn. The 
battles of Lewes and Evesham are dis- 

tched in a few paragraphs; but the 
ollowing passage on a public grievance, 
as it was called, compensates fully for 
this brevity, and sets a pattern of real 
historical composition : 


*¢ But this evil, the encouragement of . 


foreigners, against which the nation most 
loudly declaimed, though actually unwise in 
the manner and to the extent with which it 
was conferred, yet contributed to the pro- 
gress of the country. All nations are be- 
nefited by intercourse with each other, 
Wealthy states are improved by the mixture 
of a poorer and hardier population, as well 
as by the residence of the more enlightened. 
Civilization becomes more varied, industry 
excited, and knowledge enlarged, by the 
settlement of new families with new habits 
and pursuits. The reign of Henry con- 
nected England with America, whose friars 
came for a refuge from the Tartars; with 
Germany, whose Emperor married his sister; 
with Provence and Savoy, from which both 
he and his brother had their wives; with 
Spain, where his son was knighted and 
wedded ; with France, which he visited with 
much pomp; with its southern regions, 
Guienne and Poitou, which he retained ; 
with the countries upon the Rhine, where 
his brother went to obtain the empire; with 
the North of Italy, where he sent knights 
to assist the Emperor against Milan; with 
the South of it, by the intercourse of him- 
self and his Clergy with the Pope, and by 
the crowds of Tralians whom the Pontiff 
poured into England ; with Savoy, whose 
Count he pensioned; with Constantinople, 
whose exiled Emperor sought his support ; 
with Jerusalem, whither the English still 
cfusaded ; and even with the Saracens, who 
implored his aid against the Tartars. In 
this reign the English traded with Norway, 
Lubeck, Brabant, Lorraine, France, Lucca, 
Placentia, Florence, Portugal, Germany, and 
Spain, as well as to Gascony and Sicily. 
This extensive range of political and com- 
mercial intercourse, imparted and excited 

at improvements through all the classes 
of English society. The knowledge of Na- 
tural History was increased by the new 
animals that were imported into England, 
the presents of merchants and foreign po- 
tentates ; and the Arts began now to receive 
an attention which makes this reign the 


first epoch of their appearance in England. 
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The composition and transcription of Ro- 
mances, the King particularly cultivated, 
from his personal taste. The increased in- 
tercourse of the nation with Spain and its 
Mahomedan population, occasioned the 
Arabic Sciences to flow freely into England 
during this period. English Poetry and 
Literature now began to emerge from its 
embryo state into visible and definite fea- 
tures. Internal trade multiplied as foreign 
commerce enlarged. The increase of luxury 
diminished the fierce warlike spirit of the 
great; and the courtly splendour, and even 
effeminacy, introduced a love of peace, 
habits of courtesy, and a polish of manners 
highly auxiliary to human happiness. The 
Clergy were raised by the papal avarice, to 
a salutary resistance, which preserved the 
liberties of the English Church. And the 
weak facility and injudicious conduct of the 
King and his favourites, compelling his par- 
liament to formidable exertions in defence 
of the national rights, an importance was 
given to the great council of the nation, 
which it has never since lost. It became, 
from the events of this reigu, so identified 
with the public feeling, and so firmly incor- 
porated with the government of the country, 
that the next sovereign, the vigorous and 
determined Edward I. allowed to it a due 
authority, applied to it for all its subsidies, 
listened respectfully to its petitions, deferred 
to its opinions, and sought to govern by its 
aid. From all these causes, England, dur- 
ing this long reign of fifty-six years, made a 
great and steady advance in all the paths of 
national prosperity ; and acquired a solid ac- 
cumulation of national strength, whose 
effects were powerfully felt and brilliantly 
displayed in succeeding times.”’ Vol. i. p. 
439-443. 

4. Asketch of the state of Europe 
during the 12th and 13th centuries, 
materially assists the reader in his pro- 
gress. The statement of Edward's 
conduct to Scoilaud is temperate and 
judicious. Baliol’s aggression is too 
clear. The wanderings of Bruce, dur- 
ing his adversity, are ably given in de- 
ductions from Barbour's poetical nar- 
rative. 

5. In the reign of Richard IT. the 
crusade of Spencer, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, against an anti-pope, does not 
appear. This reign, however, particu- 
larly the latter portion, is well done, 
as is the character of Henry V. The 
transactions of this period are illustrated 
by new materials, particularly the MS 
accounts of the seige of Harfleur. The 
reign of Henry VI. which (to cite Mr. 
Turner’s expression) has hitherto 
seemed “a confused mass of uncon- 
nected events,” is now not only an in- 
telligible, but a laminous piece of his- 
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tory ; and the disputes of the Cabinet, 
and campaigns in France, are related 
as clearly as those of our own time are 
likely to be by any considerate writer. 
From various works in French, we 
have a pleasing and copious account of 
the Maid of Orleans, of whose services 
to her country a proper estimate is here 
made. The Ecclesiastical history of 
this period, the contests of the Crown 
with the Church, and of the mendicant 
with the regular Clergy, are full of 
new and interesting matter. The con- 
vocation speech, in 1483, is a curious 
document; other writers present us 
with theories, but Mr. Turner is par- 
ticularly successful in discovering con- 
temporary sentiments. 

7. The character of Richard 111. is 
one of peculiar uncertainty. Instead 
of maintaining either extreme, - Mr. 
Turner has reduced his obloquy to its 
just proportion, by acquitting him of 
the murders of Henry VI. and Lady 
Anne, while he allows the tragical 
fate of the young princes in the Tower. 
Perhaps this reign is one of the most 
skilfully put together. *The conjecture 
that Columbus was Governor of Queen- 
borough under Richard, is by no 
means made out, nor does our author 
claim for it an implicit belief. 

The Literary History of England 
comprises, 1. an Account of the De- 
cline of Literature, including a just 
estimate of that of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. It must be confessed, however, 
that Mr. Turner underrates the Stagy- 
rit. 2. The Revival of Latin Litera- 
ture in England, after the Conquest ; 
the History of Anglo-Norman Poetry, 
the Romanceson Arthur,Charlemagne, 
&c.; the Lays of Marie; the Nerman 
Trouveurs. 3. The Introduction of 
the Arabian Sciences. 4. The Scho- 
lastic Philosophy. 

The History of Religion in England 
elucidates the genius of Catholic devo- 
tion. The remarks on the nature of 
the Deity, on the Redeemer, on Infi- 
delity, and on the temper of Religion, 
have seldom been excelled in the pul- 
pit. This portion closes with the 
effects produced by the preaching of 
Wicliffe. 

The History of English Poetry and 
Prose, is perhaps the least attractive 
portion for * lady readers.” The lat- 
ter is enriched by progressive speci- 
mens of senatorial oratory. 

From these remarks, it will be easy 
to discern the character of this history ; 
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but it ae another advantage over 
its predecessors—it is the most mh 
Under Mr. Turner’s pen, atrocities 
disappear at once, and instead of vil- 
lainy, we meet with human nature, 
selfish indeed, but not outrageously 
base. The following remarks on War 
are written in a spirit too little aimed 
at by writers of this order: 


** The benevolent taste will, indeed, re- 
gret that even the violent, the restless, the 
vindictive, the proud, and the mercenary, 
should so torment and destroy each other ; 
sacrificing an existence which they cannot 
renew, and daring consequences. which no 
mortal can either calculate or avert: but as 
every man may abstain from being either of 
these characters, it is better for society that 
they who choose to wield the homicidal 
weapons should be the principal victims. 
War is an evil so great, and its slaughter so 
abominable, that it would never outlive the 
flattery that disguises its enormities, nor the 
patronage that recommends it. If the ra- 
tional would cease to praise it, and parents 
to value it as a profession, wiser modes of 
arranging national disputes would be adopt- 
ed by statesmen; and national prosperity 
would flourish more uninterruptedly by the 
change. War has destroyed more kingdoms 
than it has saved; and will always produce 
far greater evils than it can prevent.’ Vol. 
iii. p. 341, 

The notes are alternately illustrative 
and superfluous, prolix and brief. Of 
the dissertations which appear in various 
parts, in that form, we must mention, 
the analysis of Magna Charta; the 
note on the Jews, and on the Knights 
Templars; the state of Jreland under 
Richard II.; that of society in Eng- 
land under Henry VI.; the substance 
of the Laws of Henry VII. (an ex- 
ample which we wish were more fre- 
quent, for if historians would subjoin 
such sketches to each reign, the value 
of their labours would be greatly en- 
creased); the discussion as to the 
author of Turpin’s History of Charle- 
magne, and on Galfrai of Monmouth’s 
British History, both which works he 
considers as political machines; the 
specimens of Breton Romances ; the 
analysis of Porphyry’s Isagoge, of Ari- 
stotle’s Categories, of Erigena’s Divisio 
Nature, of the Schoolmen, of Peter 
Lombard’s Sentences, of the Vaudois 

m, entitled, La Nobla Leyczon, of 
icliffe’s Trialogus, of St. Edmund's 
Speculum Ecclesia, of Gower’s Con- 
JSessio Amantis ; and the notice of pro- 
fane festivals and customs continued 
under Christianity. 
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For those readers who enjoy an au- 
thor’s faults, we have a small harvest 
in store. Among the crusaders (i. 337) 
is mentioned the Bishop of Adhemur— 
there never was such a see. Simon de 
Montfort, the crusader against the Al- 
bigenses, was not our countryman, but 
son of Amauri, Earl of Evreux *, and 
a native of France. At p. 129, vol. v. 
he is erroneously called Earl of Leices- 
ter, a title bestowed on his son. Mr. 
Turner discountenances the supposed 
assassination of Richard IL. ; but afier- 
wards (iv. 57) draws an argument from 
it, which is careless or unfair. He 
speaks of Aristotle’s following Alex- 
ander to India, and returning home by 
Persia—he never was beyond Mysia in 
Asia Minor, in his life¢. Erigena, 
we are told, was contemporary with 
Charlemagne and Alfred—if so, there 
were two persons of that name, as has 
been supposed ; for the first of these 
monarchs died in 817, and the latter 
acceded in 872. It was not in Greece, 
but in Egypt, in which it was said to 
be easier to find a god than a man (v. 
19).—But let such as are unacquainted 
with the lime labor of correcting the 
press (for to the press most of these 
mistakes may be referred), consider 
this sentence in the preface—“ a debi- 
litating illness succeeded the publica- 
tion of the former volumes; at times 
so severe, that not only writing, but 
even reading, became often impossible,” 
—and sympathise. 

Of Mr. Turner's style we can say 
little, as it is unequal to his other me- 
rits. Such sentences as these, ‘ this 
good, mild, virtaous, religious, unof- 
fending, but governed, and badly-go- 
verned, because wife-governed, church- 
governed, favourite-governed, selfish- 
courtier-governed, King ;”—*‘a proud, 
jealous, vindictive, insubordinate, in- 
dependant, warlike, high-spirited, self- 
estimating, powerful, and irritating 
nobility,” — every reader must wish 
away. But these are blemishes which 
serve to set off the surrounding excel- 
lencies; and we too may be forgiven 
the use of epithets, when we pro- 
nounce that Mr, Turner is the most 
satisfactory, authentic, and amiable 
historian of his native land. 


* Goube, Histoire du Duché de Nor- 
mandie, ii. 634. 

+ Why, in Aristotle’s eulogies, is his 
conduct to the Princess of Atarnea omitted ? 
A story that displays human nature in an 
exalted light, cannot be too often told. 
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48. Mr. Cradock’s Literary and Miscel- 
laneous Memoirs. 
(Concluded from p. 65.) 

WE return, as we are persuaded our 
readers will, with pleasure, to the re- 
miniscences of this worthy veteran, 
They have a value to all parties, from 
the amusement and variety of literary 
and political information which they 
afford ; from their supplying curious 
traits of character for A Aa use of future 
Biographers, and, above all, from in- 
ternal evidences of veracity and good 
sense. 

Of these qualities we see abundant 
prowe in the notices (besides what we 

ave already mentioned) of the late 
Duke of Grafton, Lord Denbigh, Earl 
Ferrers, John Gilbert Cooper, Dr. Far- 
mer, Hawkins Browne, Dr. Percy, 
Sam. Foote, Dr. Askew, George Stee- 
vens, Dr. Mainwaring, Gray and Ma- 
son, poets, Bishop Watson, Mr. Pitt, 
Dr. Hawkesworth, Admiral Walsing- 
ham, Bruce the traveller, Sterne, &c. 

Mr. Cradock is evidently to be dis- 
tinguished from the herd of auto-bio- 
a met who have lately threatened, 
or have actually inflicted their Memoirs 
upon the public, and who have flou- 
rished in no better society than can af- 
ford materials for a green-room jest- 
book, and all not more valuable, nor 
more authentic than the ten-times re- 

ated Joe Millers of Grub-street.— 

ir. Cradock, owing to the circum- 
stances of birth, education, and man- 
ners, was eatly admitted into the first 
oan | as well as political circles, and 
from his stores of memory, which are 
really wonderful at his time of life, has 
made a judicious selection of what is 
highly useful in throwing light on past 
characters and events, and illustrating 
the manners of a very different state of 
society than that on which the younger 
part of his readers have fallen. 

We shall now aivert to some other 
parts of this entertaining volume. — 
As no character has been more fre- 
ey misrepresented by vulgar tra- 

ition, and eommon-place anecdote, 
than that of Lord Thurlow, we have 
much satisfaction in referring to Mr. 
Cradock’s account of that eminent 
Lawyer. 

Mr. Cradock’s characteristic anecdotes 
of the other eminent Judges will not 
be found less interesting, particular! 
those respecting Aston, Techee, Gould, 
Hotham, Wilmot, Clive, Mansfield, 
and Yorke. The lamented death of 
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the latter is attributed, on good autho- 
rity, to accident, and not to causes 
which have been so confidently as- 
signed. 

The account of the unfortunate Miss 
Ray, alluded to in our last review, is 
very affecting. Her history has been 
much mistaken, owing to the reliance 
placed on Mr. (afterwards Sir Herbert) 
Croft’s memoirs of her in a book call- 
ed ‘Love and Madness,” which is a 
fiction from beginning to end, and 
very discreditable to the author.—The 
story, as given by Mr. Cradock, is a 
melancholy one, and a striking ex- 
emplification of the ‘* wages of sin.”— 
Lord Sandwich’s political life is justly 


re nted. 

Tn our last, we copied some anec- 
dotes of Hurd and Warbarton. The 
obsequious veneration and friendship 
of Hurd for Warburton is matter of 
aniversal belief; but the following 
must necessarily be added to our for- 
mer extracts, as a proof that Hurd’s 
veneration had some secret reserves. 


** Before Dr. Hurd was quite recovered 
at Lincoln’s Inn, I once called upon him ; 
and he told me that Bishop Warburton was 
to preach that morning, at St. Lawrence's 
Church, near Guildhall, an Anniversary Ser- 
mon for the London Hospital. ¢ Then, Sir, 
said I, «I shall certainly attend him.’—* I 
wish you would,’ replied he; ‘and bring 
me an account of all particulars. I believe 
I know the discourse ; it is a favourite one ; 
but I could rather have wished that his Lord- 
ship would have substituted some other ;’ 
then, hesitating, added, ‘ but it is, perhaps, 
of little consequence ; for he does not always 
adhere to what is written before him; his 
rich imagination is ever apt to overflow.’ I 
was introduced into the vestry-room by a 
friend, where the Lord Mayor and several 
of the Governors of the Hospital were wait- 
ing for the late Duke of York, who was 
their President, and in the mean time the 
Bishop did every thing in his power to en- 
tertain, and alleviate their impatience. He 
was beyond measure condescending and cour- 
teous, and even graciously handed some bis- 
cuits and wine on a salver to the Curate who 
was to read prayers. His Lordship being in 
good spirits rather once exceeded the bound 
of decorum, by quoting a comic passage 
from Shakspeare, in his lawn sleeves, and 
with all its ch istic h ; but sud- 
denly recollecting himself, he so aptly turn- 
ed the inadvertence to his own advantage as 
to raise the admiration of all the company. 
Many parts of his discourse were quite sub- 
lime, and were given with due solemnity ; 
but a few ae were, as in his celebrated 
Triennial harge, quite ludicrous; and when 
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he proceeded so'far_as to deseribe some cha- 
ritable monks; who had robbed their own 
begging-boxes, he excited more than a smile 
from most of the audience. ‘Though cer- 
taiuly, Sir,’ said I, * there was much to ad- 
tire, yet upon the whole, to speak the truth, 
I am not sorry that you were absent; for I 
well knew that you would not have absolutely 
grant 7 Approved, Sir,’ said he, ‘1 
should have agonized’.” 

Our author's memoranda of Garrick 
are copious and original. The most 
amusing is the detail of Garrick’s dis- 
appointments in conducting the Strat- 
ford Jubilee. George Steevens, and 
other admirers of Shakspeare at that 
time, considered the Jubilee as a silly 
piece of theatrical quackery, but the 
many blunders committed by the pro- 
jectors, have not been, as far as we can 
recollect, laid before the public with 
such humourous efiect as in this vo- 
lume. 

It may seem difficult to make any 
addition to the copious materials of 
Dr. Johnson’s life, given by Boswell, 
yet Mr. Cradock has supplied some sa- 
tisfactory anecdotes. fhatever the 
enemies of Dr. Johnson may affect 
(and hostility to his memory has ge- 
nerally been selfish affectation), the ad- 
miration of the great majority of read- 
ers is not yet lessened; nor will they be 
reluctant to acknowledge with thank- 
fulness “the smallest contributions ” 
to the history of his life and manners. 

In a ** Serious Dialogue between Dr. 
Johnson and a Friend,” the admirers 
of the great Lexicographer will find a 
striking resemblance both in style and 
sentiment. 


*¢ As many accounts,” says Mr. Cradock, 
** have been circulated that are injurious to 
the memory of Dr. Johnson, on the sub- 
ject of Religion, particularly at the latter 
part of his life, t’ have endeavoured in a 
fancied dialogue between him and a friend, 
to give as faithful a picture as possible, from 
himself, as well as from a free examination 
of all his works. He was a good man; but, 
to use his own phrase, a ‘ morbid melan- 
choly’ had been impressed on him, even 
from his infancy at Lichfield.”’ 

Of Goldsmith’s character, too, Mr. 
Cradock has afforded some striking il- 
lustrations, amply coufirming the ac- 
counts hitherto published.—We may, 
however, point out a small error in his 
account of the battle between Gold- 
smith and Evans, the bookseller. The 
libel of which Goldsmith complained, 
did not appear in the Universal Ma- 
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gazine, with which Evans had nocon- 
cern, but in the London Packet, an 
evening paper, published by him. The 
offensive article was supposed to have 
been written by Kenrick, who hated 
Goldsmith; nor did Goldsmith cane 
Evans. He struck Evans once, a 
stout and irascible Welchmap, who 
returned the blow with such interest, 
that poor Goldy was greatly disfigured, 
and sent home in a coach. 

The Appendix to this volume con- 
tains part of our author’s Journal when 
on his Continental Tour. It has since 
been announced that the whole of this 
Journal is about to be published as a 
second volume to the present Memoirs. 
This, we cannot doubt, will be highly 
acceptable. Mr. Cradock has the keen 
eye of an observer, with the reflecting 

wers of a man of sense, and a phi- 
Seneehee. And we ¢annot close our ac- 
count of his Memoirs, which have af- 
forded us such high gratification, with- 
out wishing him health and spirits to 
complete his intended volume, to en- 
joy the remainder of his protracted life, 
and to prove that that life has not been 
spent in vain. 

—-9— 


49. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Bath and Wells, at the Pri- 
mary Visitation of that Diocese, in July, 
August, and September, 1825. By 
George Henry Law, D. D. F.R.S. and 
A.S. Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
Published at the request of the Clergy. 
4to. Rodwell and Martin, §c. 


OUR opinion of the Pastoral la- 
bours of this excellent Prelate has been 
so frequently expressed, that it would 
be superfluous to add any encomium 
on this affectionate and truly Christian 
Charge to an assemblage of Divines, 
whom the good Bishop was then for 
the first time addressing and instruact- 
ing. Suffice it, therefore, that we ex- 
tract the following animated expres- 
sions of paternal affection : 

*¢ In conclusion, my Reverend Brethren, 
give me leave to indulge the pleasing of- 
fice of giving thanks where thanks are due. 
The kiod manner ia which I have been wel- 
comed among you, the desire you have hi- 
therto evinced to meet my anxious wishes 
respecting residence and duty,—these good 
feelings on your part, have made a deep im- 
pression on a mind not insensible to kind- 
ness. I anticipate, therefore, the same mu- 
tual good understanding which gladdened 
the labours of my former Diocese. Your 


credit, your faithful and effective discharge 
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of your ministerial functions are the only 
objects I have had in view in all that I have 
recommended to you. With pleasure, then, 
and with pride, do I look forward to the con- 
tinuance of my connexion with you. This 
Diocese has been long distinguished for na- 
tive loyalty, and for sound constitutional 
principles in Church and State. May it, by 
the blessing of the Almighty God, be no 
less distinguished for the promotion and in- 
crease of true Religion among us. Of my- 
self, indeed, if it be allowed me to speak, I 
would say, trely but humbly, that it will al- 
ways be my anxiety and labour to deserve 
= esteem and support: and deserving, I 
have no doubt I shall always attain them.” 


—~—@— 


50. Lessons in Criticism, to William Ros- 
coe, Esq. F.R.S. &c. in answer to his 
Letter to the Rev. W. L. Bowles, on the 
Character of Pope. With further Les- 
sons on Criticism to a Quarterly Reviewer. 
By the Rev. William-Lisle Bowles.  8vo. 
pp- 176. Hurst, Robinson, and Co, 
LET not our Readers be alarmed— 

it is not our intention to detain them 
by a controversy which we maintained, 
in our last Report *, had been satisfac- 
torily settled. The question, we now 
regret to see, has become a personal 
one, and it is with sincere sorrow we 
add, that the bitterness of invective, 
and the acrimony of reproof, have su- 
perseded the legitimate weapons of ar- 
gument, and converted the arena of 
literary discussion into a scene of per- 
sonal defamation. 

We are sensible that the provoca- 
tion which has occasioned this lament- 
able departure from the dignity of the 
Scholar has been great. We are 
sensible too, that Mr. Bowles has 
wielded the missiles which he has 
stooped to use, with considerable effect. 
But we cannot share in the triumph 
so obtained, nor sympathise with the 
affront so resented. Some apology, 
indeed, he has made, when the violence 
of anger has spent itself in bitter sar- 
casm, and exhausted its venom in the 
demolition of its victim, by an expres- 
sion of regret ‘that he has been 
obliged to ‘be harder on Mr. Roscoe 
than he could have wished.” But 
there remains on the record much that 
a Christian temper will one day wish 
to blot—much that will require the 
exercise of Christian charity in an op- 

nent to forgive. The same “ grey 

Pairs,” and that “ former fame” of 

the author of the Life of Lorenzo, 





* See vol, xc, i. p. 291—294, 
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which Mr. B. asserts has withheld his 
further severities, might, we think, 
have spared their possessor much of 
the abuse with which he has been 
visited. What nobler triumph would 
Mr. Bowles desire, than that the argu- 
ment and the truth should be his; the 
sophistry and the dirt, the weapons of 
his opponent ?—he could have afforded 
this. 

We have been compelled to these 
remarks, by an honest conviction that 
Truth has lost somewhat of its lustre 
in the present discussion, by its uu- 
happy association with coarseness and 
invective. Setting aside these consi- 
derations, it is due to Mr. Bowles to 
add, that he has made good every point 
in dispute—that his invariable prin- 
ciples have been strengthened by the 
very examples adduced to overthrow 
them ; and if it were possible to sepa- 
rate the manner from the matter of 
this last disquisition, we consider it as 
able,. nay as triumphant an answer as 
ever was put in, to the allegations of 
critics cid objectors. ‘The arguments 
in proof, that Halifax was the Bufo of 
the Satire, is one of the most conclu- 
sive bits of reasoning we have ever 
met with, out of the pale of mathe- 
matical demonstration. 

Having thus freely expressed our 
opinion of the mode in which this 
controversy has been recently conduct- 
ed, and having admitted the general 
conclusiveness of Mr. Bowles’s argu- 
ments, we will proceed briefly to as- 
sign our reasons for this conviction, 
by recalling a few of the more promi- 
nent objections that have been brought 
against him in his editorial character. 

In the first place, he has heen ac- 
cused of entertaining feelings of hatred 
and envy of Pope, and of a wish to 
degrade him from his exalied rank as 
such, in having placed him in the 
scale of poetic excellence next to Shak- 
speare and Milton, and in having no- 
ticed some features of his character 
tending to lessen its value in the esti- 
mation of the world. 

Whether he has assigned him, asa 
Poet, his due degree of elevation, we 
will not now enquire ; but surely it is 
not possible to believe that the Editor 
of Pope could have been actuated by 
any such malignant feelings as have 
been imputed to him, when it is con- 
sidered, that no adequate motive for 
them can be assigned; for the Poet 
having ceased to exist long before his 
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Editor was born, no offence could 
possibly have been given, and none 
could have been received. 

As the Biographer as well as the 
Editor of Pope, he probably considered 
it a point of duty to say, what he him- 
self sincerely believed to be the truth, 
with regard to his character and con- 
duct: the facts relating to which, he 
had exerted himself to collect, and 
whether of a favourable nature or other- 
wise, to their object, he has laid them 
impartially before the public. In so 
doing, he may possibly have admitted 
some slight inaccuracies. One of the 
most serious of those laid_to his charge, 
is, that where he mentions the publi- 
cation of the character of Atossa, as 
having taken place during the life- 
time of Pope, instead of after his death. 
But this error of date, surely cannot be 
considered as any injustice to the me- 
mory of Pope, since the nature of the 
circumstance (if it happened) remains 
unaltered. The instant that a sum of 
money was received from the Duchess, 
for the suppression of that character, 
honour should have suggested the pro- 
priety of an immediate destruction of 
the copy; as it must have been sufli- 
ciently obvious, that whenever the ma- 
nuscript was discovered, it would cer- 
tainly be published. 

In the disclosure of these various 
facts, Mr. Bowles has exposed himself 
to much literary hostility—to the 
harshest invectives, and the most un- 
spairing censure of some individuals, 
who, adhering to the old and erroneous 
maxim, ** de mortuis nil nisi bonum,” 
do not consider that this species of 
false lenity with regard to the dead, 
destroys not only the utility of Bio- 
graphy, but also its interest; which 
consists in the exactness of the like- 
ness it presents, to the character it pro- 
fesses to describe. Withont this faith- 
ful resemblance, we may exhibit a 
** faultless monster that the world ne’er 
saw,”—but the authority of this species 
of composition will be degraded by it, 
to the level of that of sanseneendl te- 
scriptions, of which it has been aptly 
observed, that “‘ one half will never 
be believed—the other never read.” 

It has been objected also to Mr. 
Bowles, that from the materials he has 
gained, he has drawn inferences more 
unfavourable to the character of Pope, 
than they would justify. But his in- 
ferences, unless they are supported by 
his facts, can do no harm ; for without 
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that support they cannot influence the 
judgment of others; and supposing 
this objection to be well-founded, the 
circumstance merely proves, that Mr. 
Bowles, in common with all other 
human beings, was in some instances 
liable to fallibility of judgment: to the 
natural imperfection of which, it must 
be owing, that generally speaking, the 
same character, the same facts, the 
same objects, will be regarded by dif- 
ferent individuals in very diflerent 
points of view. It is, in short, owing 
to the inherent imperfection of the 
human mind, that the whole amount 
of this long controversy is, that Bowles, 
Warton, and others, have viewed the 
character and genius of Pope in a dif- 
ferent and less favourable light than 
that in which it has been contemplated 
by Lord Byron, Mr. Roscoe, and some 
nameless writers in the Quarterly Re- 
view; and that, of those who have 
been tranquil lookers-on in this lite- 
rary conflict, if some have considered 
the opinions of Mr. Bowles, with re- 

ard to the genius and character of 
_ as erroneous, others, and perhaps 
the greater number, may impute the 
error to those of his opponents. 


51. Nicolas’s Testamenta Vetusta. 
(Continued from p. 43.) 

WE shall now proceed to the Wills 
themselves. 

In the Will of Guy de Beauchamp 
Earl of Warwick, dated in 1315, we 
find that he bequeaths to his wife 
Alice, besides a proportion of plate, a 
crystal cup; and to his daughter 
Maud another crystal cup (i. 54). 
We shall take the liberty of consider- 
ing these crystal cups to be glass, and 
the passages cited show that it was 
then of equal, if not greater value to 
plate. 

The Will of Elizabeth de Burgh, 
Lady of Clare, mentions seed-corn from 
her manors, as one of the bequests to 
married daughters. Id. 58. This will 
— no less than fifteen executors. 

. 59, 

Humphrey de Bohun Earl of Here- 
ford (anno 1361), orders, that he be 
buried “ without any pomp, and that 
no great men be invited to his funeral, 
which shall only le attended ly one 
Bishop, and ly common people.” Pp, 66. 


Our ancestors were accustomed not 
only to wash their faces, but their 
heads, for the Earl last mentioned be- 
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queaths to his sister ‘a basin, in which 
he had been accustomed to wash his 
head, and which [had] belonged to 
Madame his mother.” ‘P. 67. 

The word Robe is a vague appella- 
tion. In this will is a bequest, which 
shows its meaning at that period. He 
gives ** to John Ravenstone xis. and an 
old Robe, that is to say, a coat and 
surcoat.” P. 68. 

At the funerals of the great, the 
mortuary horse was rode by a man in 
armour, but not where the deceased 
was of low rank. P. 75. 

Patterns of Tombs were directed to 
be taken from existing specimens. Sir 
Walter Manney, Kut. directs, that 

*¢ A tomb of alabaster, with his image as 
a Knight, and his arms thereon, should be 
made for him, like unto that of Sir John 
Beauchamp, in Paul’s in London.” P. 86. 

And John de Hastings Earl of Pem- 
broke (p. 372), says, 

** My body to be buried in the Church 
of St. Paul's London, where a tomb is to 
be made for me near the wa!! on the North 
side, which tomb I will be made as like as 
possible to the tomb of Elizabeth de Burgh, 
who lies in the Minories, London, without 
Aldgate; and 1 give for the making the said 
tomb cxili.” P. 83. 

Ten pounds were paid for a grave- 
stone. P. 93. See poséea. 

Richard, Earl of Arundel (I. 375) 
desires, that his tomb be no higher 
than that of his wife, which was a 
compliment apparently paid to Royal 
rank ; for that wife was Eleanor, daugh- 
ter of Henry Plantagenet Earl of Lan- 
caster (p. 94). Hence it appears, 
that in joint tombs of them and their 
wives, if the latter be lower than that 
of the former, she was only of equal 
rank, at the best. 

Coronets were to be considered as 
heir-looms. The same Earl says, 

«<1 leave to Richard my son and heir 
my best coronet; and I charge him on my 
blessing to keep it during his life, and then 
to leave it to his heir, and so to remain from 
heir to heir, Lords of Arundel, in remem- 
brance of me; to Joane my daughter, my 
second coronet, with the like charge; and 
to Alice my daughter, my third coronet, on 
the same conditions.” P. 96. 

Mr. Nicolas notes, that “ the be- 
quests of the second and third coro- 
nets to his daughters Joane and Alice, 
probably arose from their both bein, 
Countesses, and consequently cutiiel 
to wear them.” P. 96. 


Sir John Northwood, Kat. wills, 
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that two pilgrims be sent to visit “ the 
shadow of St. Peter, Paul, and James, 
in Galacia.”” P. 102. 

Mr. Nicolas doubts whether 
«‘ shadow” be not an incorrect tran- 


> 
he use of Cenotaphs (as inviting 
friends to say prayers for their souls) is 
well pourtrayed in the following direc- 
tion of Richard Lord Poynings 
(1387). 

«< If it so happen that 1 depart this life 
in such a place that my body cannot be 
buried at Poynings, to the end that m 
friends afar off may take notice thereof, 
will that a stone of marble be provided, 
with an escutcheon of my arms, and a 
helmet under my head, and an inscription 
declaring my name and the time my 
death.” P. 123. 

The Helmet under the head had a 
particular meaning. In Heraldry the 
different positions of the Helmet and 
its various bars and fronts, discrimi- 
nate rank. A helmet under the head 
of sepulchral effigies, seems to have 
- belonged to knighthood, and no inferior 
rank. Thus a mitre appears under the 
heads of Bishops. Besides the extract 
last given, Sir John Montacute, knight, 
says, 

«I will that a plain tomb be made for 
me, with the image of a Knight thereon, 
and the arms of Montacute, having an 
helmet under the head.” P. 124. 

The injunction to take the name and 
arms was sometimes accompanied with 
—_ donations, not to be alienated. 

Iph, Lord Basset, of Drayton (1389), 
says, 

“T will that the person, whosoever he 
be, that shall first bear my surname and 
arms, according to my will, shall have the 
use of my great velvet bed for life; but not 
to be alienated from him who shall bear my 
name and arms.” P. 126. 

We shall now mention a practice of 
our ancestors, which excites in us a 
warm feeling, for there were no jobs 
in their charities; no flaming institu- 
tions “* of much cry and little wool,” 
and created more to bring into conse- 
~~ as ** Directors and Vice-presi- 

ents,” persons of obscurity, than to 
effect benefit of any extent. They had 
no idea of forming large societies with 
a grand object, without adequate funds 
to realize it, and of course to no pur- 
pose. Their charities were more do- 
mestic. Margaret, Countess of Devon 
(1391) says, 

Gent. Mac. March, 1826. 
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« I will that ccd, be distributed amongst 
pany hters of knights and gentlemen, to- 
w their ‘marri rtions, and to 
scholars at school.” P. 197.” — 

How improveable would such cha- 
rities become, under the aid of Life- 
insurance? 

Furnitare, it is known, was moved 
from place to place, even that which 
is now stationary. Richard, Earl of 
Arundel (1392), gives to his daughter 
Charlton his bed of red silk, which was 
generally at Ryegate; and to his 
daughter Margaret, “his blue bed, 
usually at London.” P. 13. 

The same will, in p. 132, leaves a 
JSamily Bible to the heir, never to be 
alienated. P. 133. 

Among other ge ty of John, 
Duke of Lancaster, the famous John 
of Gaunt, is ** a large bed of black 
velvet, embroidered with a circle of 
fetter-locks.” P. 141. 

Some light is thus thrown upon the 
celebrated device of the Falcon and 
Fetter-lock. The Falcon was the de- 
vice of the House of York; and the 
enclosure of the bird within the Fetter- 
lock, the badge of Lancaster, was to 
our ancestors, as intelligible as the 
Crown or the Broad-arrow is to the 
moderns. 

The Duke says, that he stored all 
his buckles, rings, diamonds, rubies, 
&c. in a little box of cypress wood, of 
which he kept the key himself, He 
further mentions, ‘“‘ a chain of gold of 
the old manner, with the name of God 
in each part,” p. 141, so that probably 
some of these chains were formed to 
be prophylactics, against evil spirits, 

It appears, that xxs. was the price of 
an image of a Saint; and that when 
10/. was given for a grave-stone, it 
implied the accompaniment of effigies. 
Sir Philip D’ Arcy, knight (1398), says, 

«< T will that xxs. be dis of, to make 
an image of St. Anne. of alabaster, to be 

laced on the altar of the Blessed Virgin at - 

enyngs; and I desire, that my executors 
expend ten pounds for a marble stone to be 
laid on my grave, with the image of myself 
and of Elizabeth my wife, fixed thereon.” 
P. 146. 

- It seems, if we correctly understand 
the passage, that our nobility furnished 
(i. e. dent) part of the plate used at 
Coronations; for Thomas, Earl of 
Warwick (1400), devises to his son, as 
an heir-loom, “ the knives and salt- 
_— for the Coronation of a King.” 

. 154. 
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Sepulchral effigies were often made 
during the lives of the parties. Agnes 
de Arundel (1401) directs ** her body 
to be buried in the Priory of St. An- 
drew’s in Rochester, under the tomb 
where her husband and herself are 
pictured.” P. 156. 

Nothing is more common than to 
see Churches of Anglo-Saxon Archi- 
tecture, embellished with rich though 
incongruous Gothick windows. The 
following extract from the will of 
Thomas Mussenden, Esq. (1402) ex- 
plains this circumstance: 


“Item, I bequeath ¢ shillings to make a 
window of glass over the high altar of the 
Church of Helyng, with my arms in the 
said window.” P. 161. 


In fact, the splendour or meanness 
of parish Churches forms no bad baro- 
meter of the rank and condition of the 
ancient inhabitants. 

Mean and disgraceful burials are 
thus delineated in the will of Sir Lewis 
Clifford, 1404. He had been a Lol- 
lard, but repenting, says, 

*¢ At the beginning, I, most unworthy 
and God’s traitor, recommend my wretched 
and sinful soul wholly to the grace and to 
the mercy of the blessed Trinity, and my 
wretched carrion to be buried in the furthest 
corner of the Church-yard in which parish 
my wretched soul departeth from my body. 
And I pray and charge my executors, as 
they will answer before God, and as all my 
whole trust in this matter is in them, that 
on my stinking carrion be neither laid cloth 
of gold nor of silk, but a black cloth, and a 
taper at my head, and another at my feet; 
no stone, nor other thing, whereby any 
man may know where my stinking carrion 
lieth. And to that Church do my execu- 
tors all things, which ought duly in such 
case to be done, without any more cost 
than for poor men.” P. 164, 

In old Wills, it is customary to find 
overseers appointed, as well as execu- 
tors. It appears from this same Will, 
that they were comptrollers and ad- 
visers of the executors. 


*¢ [ will, also, that none of my executors 

ddle or administer any thing of my goods 
without advice and consent of my surveyors 
or some of them.” P. 165. 


Thomas Montacute Earl of Salis- 
bury (temp. Hen. VI.) says, 


*« I desire that p marks be raised out of 
my lands, to erect a chauntry to the honour 
of the blessed Virgin, above the high altar 
in the East part of the conventual Charch 
at Bustlesham, forty feet in length, twenty 
feet in breadth, and the height of the walls 
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twenty feet; and also that a tomb four feet 
in height be raised in the midst thereof, 
containing three distinct places, the middle- 
most higher than the other two by half a 
foot, in which I will that my own body be 
laid; and the body of the lote Alianore, 
sometime my wife, on the one side, with the 
body of the Lady Alice, my present wife, 
now living, on the other side, if she will, 
which tomb I desire to be made of marble, 
with portraitures of each in brass, and epi- 
taphs ; as also a chapel of timber surround- 
ing it, with an altar for masses to be daily 
celebrated thereat, for the health of my 
soul.” P. 217. 

Here we find, that in a Gothick 
building, the height and breadth, both 
equal, (as noted by Browne Willis in 
his Cathedrals), were one third the 
length ; and that he raises his own 
effigies in the centre, because appa- 
rently the families of his wives were 
not higher than his own. 

Sir Thomas Strickland, Knt. leaves 
all his property, real and personal, to 
his wife, * during the nonage of Wat 
his son, to the quitting of his debts 
and marrying his two daughters — his 
wife te take none husband till his two 
daughters were married or holpyn.” 
P. 220. 

Now we humbly conceive, that in 
rich families, if, instead of accumula- 
tion during the minority of an heir for 
his sole, often unnecessary benefit, the 
surplus of his support was applied to 
increase the fortunes of younger chil- 
dren, the disposition would be for the 
better. 


(To be continued.) 


52. Polwhele’s Traditions and Recollections ; 
continued from p. 140. 


IN 1782 Mr. Polwhele entered into 
Holy Orders, and served for a short 
time the cure of Lamorran, near Tru- 
ro. He soon married, and removed 
to Kenton in Devonshire, where he 
appears most assiduously to have unit- 
ed his Clerical and Literary labours. 
Here his most important publications 
were, ‘“*The English Orator,” a Di- 
dactic Poem ; his Translation of ‘*The- 
ocritus, Bion and Moschus,” and *‘ Lo- 
cal Attachment.” Here also he com- 
menced his ‘* History of Devon,” At 
this period he numbered among other 
valuable Correspondents — Whitaker, 
Cowper, and Darwin. Of the former 
our author speaks in terms of strong 
affection, and his Letters indicate 4 


mind highly gifted both as a general 
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Scholar and a Critical Antiquary. We 

consider his Letters indeed as some of 

the most precious in the collection— 

distinguished as it is for many elegant 
imens. 

We close our extracts for the pre- 
sent, with a selection from the Letters 
written within the years 1784 and 1793; 
and we will begin with the elegant 
Greville, not less distinguished for his 
talents as a poet, than for his taste in 
musical composition. His friendship 
for Mr. Polwhele scems to have been 
ardent and sincere, and as it com- 
menced in youth from a congeniality 
of pursuits, so it retained unimpaired 
in advanced age, for we find him 
addressed in a poetical Epistle in 
the year 1821, and characterised by 
Mr. P. as one of the dearest friends 
of his youth. 

« Dear P. Dec. 20, 1788. 

“TI received your proposals for writing 
the History of Devonshire yesterday, and 
will endeavour to procure you a few names 
—mine of course you will command; not 
only in the present work, but in any future 
ooe that you may undertake. Your plan J 
much approve of. I presume you will go 
through a course of botany and mineralogy, 
&e. in order to treat on those subjects 
scientifically. The same plan I proposed as 
an eligible one a few years since, to a gen- 
tleman, for the ground-work of the History 
of Derbyshire ; a county by no means dis- 
similar to that of Devon. But I recom- 
mended distributing the respective branch 
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*€ On Monday next I go to Aston, and 
shall continue there till Christmas Day. 
Mr. Mason and myself are upon the most 
friendly terms. We chat together as frankly 
and unreservedly as we ourselves did whea 
at Oxford. Continue to love me. Yours 
affectionately, R. G.” 


There is a very sensible letter from 
the late Bishop Bennett, on the same 
subject, well deserving the attention of 
County Historians : 


Sir, Dublin, 1793. 

**] have been favoured with your answer 
to my letter, and am much obliged to you 
for the polite sentiments it contains. I fear 
I shall not be able to find much countenance 
to your proposals in this distant country ; 
but I beg you would put down my name 
among your subscribers—Dr. Bennett, Bishop 
of Cork. I mention the family name, be- 
cause we change our secs in this country 
more frequently than you are accustomed in 
England. 

“*T hope, from your taste and abilities, 
to see a History of Devonshire well exe- 
cuted : at the same time you must expect to 
be violently attacked at your first appear- 
ance, and will have I trust the good sense 
to despise all cavils. It is the fate of 
County Histories more than any others, to 
meet this treatment. I know Devonshire 
well enough to know there is much of this 
spirit in it. One man’s place is not said 
enough of, his neighbour's too much, such 
a thing contradicts the tradition of one’s 
grandfather, &c. &c.; but you well know 





into different hands. Old Pegge was to write 
the historical and antiquarian; Whitehurst 
(the author of the formation of the earth) 
the subterranean; Lightfoot, the botanical ; 

¥ and Gilpin the picturesque parts of it. This 
idea was by no means impracticable, as the 
two former lived in the county, and the 
third in the adjoining one. 

“Ifthe motives that led you to under- 
take this work are the profitable! prudence 
justifies you in writing it. If not, as I think 
it will interfere very considerably with your 
belle-lettre pursuits, you are blameable. 
The reputation you have obtained by your 
poetical publications, ought to make you 
cautious on entering into a new line. The 
transition from the flowery walks of poetry 
to the barren paths of antiquity (I could 
almost say), is unnatural. I entertain the 
highest opinion of your abilities, but the 
experience requisite to enable you to com- 
plete a work of this nature, and to add to 
your fame, must be purchased by much 
labour and exertion. Besides, will it not 
have a tendency to damp that fire so essen- 
tially necessary to tical enthusiasm ? 
And will you not, in the end, lose more by 
the exchange ? 


this dies away before a work of 
real merit, and I trust you will prove it does 
before yours. I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Ws. Cork.” 


Greville’s description of his visit to 
Masvn, is an animated sketch in a 
fine style of composition : 

Kirkby, July 28, 1788. 

«« My visit, my dear Polwhele, has at 
length been: paid to the author of Elfrida. 
I went there on the Monday, and returned 
on the Saturday, consequently had time 
sufficieut to fourm an idea of his character. 
You can easily conceive, that the man who 
first introduced himself to your friendship at 
college, by observing at collections ion 
going up to be examined, (do you recollect 
this ?) that he felt the tortures of the d—d, 
would experience some degree of diffidence 
and trepidation on hearing his name an- 
nounced as he entered under Mason's roof. 
And not the Jess so, when I tell you, that 
my friend H. had been endeavouring to be- 
guile the length of the way, by expatiating 
on the pleasure he felt in introducing me to 
a character of such eminence, and that he 
hoped Mr. Mason would find that his ac- 
count of me was neither visionary por ex- 
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aggerated. There was a kind of sedate be- 


nignity in his countenance, however, which 
soon dissi these terrors of apprehension, 
and taught me instantaneously to rely on 
him as a man, the leading traits of whose 
disposition were feeling and reflection. This 
i diate impression of his character I 
found afterwards to be strictly just. I never 
yet met with a human being, whose head 
and heart appear to act and re-act so reci- 
procally, so concordantly upon each other, 
as his. "Tis this harmonious conjunction 
of body and mind, which in my opinion 
constitutes the genuine poet. "Tis this 
which enables him to mark the beauties of 
nature, to taste their effects, and to groupe 
them in such a manner as to affect, through 
the medium of imitative representation, 
others of equal susceptibility with himself. 

** T cannot say for some time that I felt 
myself at my ease. I could not help consi- 
dering him (see with what awe you poets 
strike us inferior mortals!) as a species of 
being of a higher order of intelligence! as a 
writer whose honours were blooming rich 
around him; and as one whose name time 
had already begun to immortalize on his 
rock of adamant; his condescension, how- 
ever, soon enabled me to collect myself. 
I afterwards conversed with him freely and 
unreservedly upon general topics, and en- 
joyed the satisfaction of having my vanity 
flattered, on perceiving that we mutually 
coalesced in our principles and opinions. 

*© In his style of conversation, you can 
trace nothing of the vis vivida of the poet. 
Here his inventive powers apparently lie 
dormant. Those flashes of genius, those 
intellectual emanations which we are taught 
to believe great men cannot help darting 
forward, in order to lighten up the gloom 
of colloquial communication, he seems to 
consider as affected; he therefore rejects 
them whenever they occur, and appears to 
pride himself on the preference which he 
gives to simplicity and perspicuity. Con- 
versation (if you will excuse a pedantic allu- 
sion!) with him resembles the style of 
painting mentioned in the earlier part of the 
Athenian history, which consisted in repre- 
senting the artist’s ideas in a simple unaf- 
fected point of view, through the medium 
of one colour only; whereas his writings 
are like the pictures of Polignotus. They 
glow with all the warmth of an invigorated 
imagination, an animated diction, and a 
rich luxuriant phraseology. 

«Tis unnecessary, I presume, to tell 
you, that Polygnotus was the first person 
who introduced the mixture of colours. 

«« His manners, too, are equally as chaste 
and unaffected as his conversation. The 
stream that winds its easy way through 
woods and verdant meads, is not less arti- 
ficial or more insinuating than he is in 
doing the honours of the table, or promot- 
ng the graces of the drawing room, That 
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peculiar happiness which some few I have 
met with possess, of reconciling you impli- 
citly to their superiority, he enjoys in an 
eminent degree, by the amiability of his 
sentiments, the benignity of his attention, 
and particularly by an indescribable way 
with him, of making you appear to ad- 
vantage, even when he convinces you of the 
erroneousness of your opinions, or the in- 
conclusiveness of your reasoning. 

*« In regard to his morals, I believe from 
what I have collected, that few can look 
back upon a period of sixty years existence, 
spent so uniformly pure and correct. In 
the course of our chit chat, he informed me, 
in an unostentatious, unaffected manner, 
that he never was intoxicated but once. I 
give the man credit for the possession of the 
sublimest merit, that can say this at his 
time of life. I give him the same degree 
of credit, likewise, for another instance of 
temperance equal to this, though not of the 
same species; whea he was a young man, 
he made a determination as soon as he came 
to the possession of his present property, 
which at that time was entailed upon him, 
to accept of no additional preferment. This 
resolution he has invariably adhered to, 
though many have been the temptations to 
induce him to break through it. But f 
should not omit mentioning, that when he 
came to the possession of his estate, the 
first thing he did to testify to the world his 
principles, was the giving up his Chaplain- 
ship to the King. A priest (says he) in 
that situation, cannot help looking forward 
towards a Bishoprick—a species of ambition 
incompatible with the simplicity and purity 
of the christian character ; for the moment 
(he superadded) that a man aspires to the 

urple, that very moment virtue goes out of 
in, 

** He may, with = truth, be said to 
be the successor of Pope in the elegancy of 
his retirement, and the respectability of his 
connections, He has about 15001. per ann. 
to live upon; and one third of this, I am 
informed, he devotes to patronage and cha- 
rity. He keeps a regular table of two 
courses, which is open to all his friends 
who visit him, without waiting for the for- 
mality of an invitation. 

** His genius (you observe I write with- 
out order or method) is not confined to 
poetry. It has penetrated the regions of 
the other arts; and that too with no small 
success. Some of his productions in paint- 
ing rise considerably above mediocrity, and 
have extorted praise even from the sublime 
Sir Joshua. His compositions in music, 
specimens of which he given me, pos- 
sess so many strokes of originality, that | 
am convinced had he devoted the same pro- 
portion of time in cultivating the smiles and 

ood opinion of that bewitching nymph as 
& has done to her Parnassian sisters, he 
would have been equally interesting and 
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great; even in architecture he has shewn 
the same elegance and taste. His house at 
Aston, with the ornaments, &c. were made 
after his own designs. 

** You would have been highly delighted 
had you spent the week with us. We con- 
stituted among us a little academy of the 
Arts and Sciences. In one corner of the 
library his curate was constructing a dial ; 
in another, Mr. H. was copying a head of 
Addison, which Mr. Mason intended as a 
present to the Bishop of Worcester; in a 
third was your friend, placed at the piano- 
forte, correcting some of Mr. M’s Ee 
tions; and, lastly, there was he himself 
sitting pensively, ‘ bodying forth the forms 
of things unknown.’ [ wished very earnestly 
for you; I knew it was a set that was ex- 
actly calculated for your character. 

** We conversed much upon poetry; and 
particularly upon Dryden. Would you con- 
ceive it, he disapproves of many 
of the celebrated Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day. 
He objected, in some respects, against the 
measure, as ing too much of the 
ballad species; and as being too remote 
from the lyric genius; such as 

*« War, he sung, is toil and trouble, 

Honour but an empty bubble, &c.” 


** With ravish’d ears 
The monarch hears, &c.” 


The repetition of 
*¢ Fall’n, fall’n, fall’n, fall’n, &c.” 


he said, was devoid of all meaning ; and that 
it rather tended to excite something border- 
ing on the ludicrous, than to add to the 
pathetic impressions already excited. 

«* Gray he seems to idolize. He says he 
had more true poetical enthusiasm, more of 
that divine phrenzy which constitutes what 
ought to be deemed the true bard, (but 
which the present rage after philosophical 
pursuits has nearly extinguished,) than all 
the modern poets put together. 

* * * bad * 

** We conversed, too, about yourself. 
Praise from such a character as Mason, 
must be deemed sterling. Receive it, 
therefore, with due respect, when I tell you, 
that he passed the highest compliments on 
your Theocritus. He said, that for smooth- 
ness, and harmony of versification, you had 
considerably exceeded your originals. In 
particular, he instanced those lines in the 
* Vernal Voyage,’ from the 165th line to 
the 176th. When I told him that you had 
completed that volume within the small 
space of six months, he appeared surprised, 
and observed, ‘ with application such powers 
of mind might aspire to the completion of 
great things.’ 

* * * * * 


** Of Music we had so divine a treat! at 
the first pause Dr. G. seized a pen, and im- 
mediately scribbled the following lines : 


“ Orpheus tis said, once touch’d the lyre 


80 w 
He drew his loved Eurydice from Hell : 
Vain boast !—To Mason’s pious harp ’tis 


given 
To raise enraptured multitudes to Heaven!” 


With that he threw them into the fire. I 
told him, however, it was useless; for I was 
sure of retaining them.” 


We select the following Letter of 
the Historian of Manchester, as breath- 
ing an affectionate and pious spirit.— 

e shall have occasion hereafter to 


exhibit him as a scholar. 


J. W. to R. P. 

*¢ My prar Sir, Feb. 14, 1793. 

*< It was with pain that I heard of a 
mournful event which has happened in your 
family. I feel very keenly for you. I feel 
also for those that are too young yet to 
know the extent of their loss, May Reli- 
gion, my dear Sir, be your support under a 
calamity which nothing but Religion can 
support! May you feel that ray of Heaven 
darting into your soul to cheer you in this 
gloomy hour, and to make you live for the 
sake of the present and the rising generation. 

If any thing could soften the severity of 
such a dispensation, I should comfort myself 
with the report, that you are now come to 
Truro in order to settle there. If this is 
true, I shall be glad of it. I have long 
wished you to be in this neighbourhood, 
for both our sakes. Men of congenial 
minds, and partly of congenial studies, 
studious of letters, fond of writing, and 
always writing in order to publish, should be 
near to each other. And, so near as Truro 
and Ruan, the two candles will often mingle 
lights, and burn each the brighter. 

** I beg, my dear Sir, to from you 
by my man, to hear how you are, and to 
know how you mean to settle yourself. I 
take a lively interest in your fortunes, and 
remain with Mrs. W’s compliments, my 
dear Sir, your affectionate friend, 

« Joun WuitTaker.” 
(To be continued. ) 


53. The Naval Sketch Book ; or The Service 
afloat and ashore. By an Officer of 
Rank. 2 vols. 8vo. Colburn. 

THE title of these well-written vo- 
lumes may perhaps excite a compa- 
rison with the Sketches of the elegant 
American; but it will be found that 
it is only in the arrangement of his 
materials there is even he slightest re- 
semblance between the Author of the 
Naval Sketch Book and Washington 
Irving. 

There are two classes of persons 
who have been outrageously carica- 
tured by the Dramatist and the Novel 
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writer—we mean Irishmen and Sailors. 
The Author of the “‘ Fairy Legends of 
the South of Ireland” has rescued the 
former from the bunglers who have 
so long mutilated the genuine Hiber- 
nian; and the Author of the present 
work has supplied us with a test, by 
which we may judge the monstrous 
absurdities which have been palmed 
upon us as specimens of the nautical 
eccentric. ‘There is so much good 
sense, aye and good writing in the 
serious parts—and such genuine hu- 
mour in the lighter articles —so much 
of the vraisemblance in the general 
anecdote, and such identity in the 
particular story, that it is impossible, 
we think, but om volumes must be 
exceeding] ar. 

There 1a familiarity with the habits 
and the minutie of a Sailor’s life, 
equally the result of nice perception 
and long acquaintance, and a mode of 
communicating observations which is 
the sure indication of a manly and in- 
telligent mind. We might perhaps 
be disposed to quarrel with his account 
of the ‘* Saints at Sea,” as savouring 
too much of party feeling and ludicrous 
exaggeration, but we are unwilling to 
interrupt the full current of our praise 
of the Naval Sketch Book, by noticing 
minor blemishes. 

The following extracts are favour- 
able specimens of graphic power in 
the achecstion of the Seaman’s cha- 
racter, in the ludicrous and the pathetic. 

«* The habits of a Sailor are so totally at 
variance with those of a landsman, that in 
most instances he not only imagines he must 
7 dearly for his enjoyments than 

rs, but thinks himself lucky if, in the 
first jovial night’s cruize ashore he happens 
to baffle the Philistines and the Amazons, 
and even reserves for himself a single shot 
in the locker. 

** An unsuspecting Tar of this com- 
plexion was observed, a short time since, at 
2 Pp. M. reeling out of one of the unhallowed 

urlieus of Drury-lane. He had no sooner 
Gents up in smooth water, than choosing 
asnug birth, as he supposed, out of obser- 
vation, between two buttresses of the piazza. 
he overhauling his traps, first turning 
out the pockets of his trowsers; beth were 
alike empty, which induced him to turn his 
quid, and ruminate for a moment. His 
*bacco box, jacket, and waistcoat pockets 
underwent a similar fruitless survey; the 
very lining of his hat was rummaged, still 
no effects. Here one might have read in 
his rueful countenance the full conviction 
that he was hard up on a lee shore, and 
breakers a head. As a last hope he pro- 
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ceeded, doubtingly, to unknot the black 
Bandana from around his neck, which he 
shook carefully between finger and thumb, 
until he discovered a flimsy five fall on the 


_kirbstone. Delight brightened every feature, 


and his past despondency appeared to be 
succeeded by a comparative content, not- 
withstanding that it was but a few hours 
since he had ten times the sum; so thrust- 
ing it into his ’bacco-hox, from which he 
took a refresher, he slapped his thigh ex- 
ultingly, and muttered to himself, with a 
good-humoured laugh, ‘ D the lubberly 


.” 


pirates, I’ve done ’em for once’. 


One other extract speaks of peril and 
fortitude. We could have wished to 
have given it entire, but its length for- 
bids. 

*< It was late in the afternoon of a gloomy 
day, in the latter part of November, when, 
in consequence of a signal made that a sus- 
picious sail was seen off the Cvast, as if 
waiting for the flowing of the tide, in the 
dark, astenens — given orders to 
man his favourite galley, and proceed in 
quest of the stranger. The crew had been 
carefully, but to appearance hastily selected 
from those inured to service, and bearing a 
character for intrepidity, some of whom had 
been the partners of an enterprise which 
was ever uppermost in his mind, when 
among the first to board the American frigate 
Chesapeake, as a young Midshipman, he 
was stretched on the deck by the stroke of 
a cutlass on the head. 

*« The strokesman of the boat, whose 
brawny arms had borne him on that memo- 
rable day to the cock-pit of the Shannon, 
as soon as the Americans had deserted their 
deck and fled for safety below, as he now 
shipped the rudder, looked wistfully in the 
wind’s eye. The glance was not unobserved, 
but the Lieutenant, apprehensive that it 
might be accompanied by some remonstrance, 
quietly motioned him to go forward in order 
to hoist the mainsail. The boat being 
shoved off the beach, after pitching twice in 
the surf, rose triumphantly over the third 
sea, which had now exhausted itself. Ina 
moment the sail was hoisted; she instantly 
gathered way, and stood off ina lateral di- 
rection from the shore. ae 

“The galley soon gained rapidly on 
chase, wh ap Aner that he bent from 
the shore was evidently about to pursue her, 
bore round-up, making all the sail she could 
carry before the wind. The bowman just 
then looking under the foot of the lug, 
nounced her to be a large lugger, which he 
had before seen on the station under simi- 
larly suspicious circumstances. The Lieu- 
tenant instantly putting up the helm, — 
into her wake, and followed precisely her 
track, A short period, however, s 
to show that the chase, from the quantity: 
of sail she was enabled to carry, had decid-- 
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edly the » and the wind continuing 
to freshen, as the tide set in, she rapidly 


distanced her pursuer. In half an hour she 
was hull down. The haze of the evening 
growing every moment thicker, she became 
almost imperceptible to the view. The 
men now involuntarily turned their eyes, 
which had hitherto been strained. on the 
chase, to the stern of the galley—the appeal 
was unnecessary, the Lieutenant was al- 
ready occupied in council with the Coxswain ; 
his trusty favourite hesitated not to dis- 
suade him, in terms respectful, yet decisive, 
from continuing so unequal a chase. A 
heavy swell had now set in from the point 
on which the wind had continued all day. 
The sun had set with every indication of 
stormy weather, a pale yellow streak of 
light over the land, partly reflected on the 
East, formed the only contrast to the gene- 
ral gloom of the horizon, across which the 
gull and other sea fowl hastily fled the ap- 
proach of the gale, already indicated by the 
swift drifting of the scud, which overtook 
them in their flight, and suddenly enveloped 
all in darkness, without the intervention of 
twilight. They had got so far to leeward, 
that to return with the lug was impossible ; 
the sail had already been lowered, the mast 
struck, and the boat brought head to wind, 
when the crew shipping their oars, bent 
their broad shoulders to pull her through 
the heavy sea which flung itself in sheets of 
spray over the bows, and drenched every 
man on board. 1t was soon found that oars 
were unavailing, and at length the reluctant 
Lieutenant decided to run the boat ashore. 

** Lay in your oars, my lads,” cried he, 
«< step the short mast, close reef the storm 
lug, we must run all hazards, and beach the 
oie under canvas.”—*‘* While executi 
this order, the Bowman sung out ‘a sail 
close aboard, Sir, if she dont keep her luff, 
she'll run us right down.’ ¢ Luff, luff,’ ex- 
claimed aloud every man in the boat. The 
lugger’s course, however, remaining unalter- 
ed, there could now be no doubt that she had 
seen them first, and perceiving her to be a 
King’s boat, her object was to run clear 
over the galley by taking her right a beam. 
Destruction appeared inevitable in their 
helpless condition. A shriek of despair, 
mingled with execrations, succeeded, as she 
neared the galley, when the Lieutenant rose 
in the boat, levelled his pistol at the steers- 
man, and fired. The hand which grasped 
the tiller relaxed its hold, and the miscreant 
his life. The lugger instantly broached to, 
passing to the windward of the boat. ‘ Out 
oars, my lads,’ said the Lieutenant, ‘ We'll 
board the villains.” The oars were again 
ig te boat in the mean time pitch- 
ing bows under, and shippi een seas 
fore and aft.” — 

Two of the oars snap short in the 
tullocks, and again the smuggler 
dropped the galley astern. 
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“* Having run so far to leeward on the 
former chase, no one was now able to decide 
on what part of the shore an attempt to land 
might be practicable—all was darkness 
around; and although from two or three 
flashes discernible at an elevation consider- 
ably above the sea, and which appeared to 
be —_ made from the heights to assist 
the desperate outlaws they had just encoun- 
tered, there was no doubt they could be at 
no great distance from the land; still to 
follow her was to brave unseen dangers. A 
heavy lurch now swamped the boat. The 
lug was hoisted at all hazards, and the Lieu- 
tenant putting the helm up, she flew with 
i ivable velocity in the lugger’s wake, 
though not without imminent danger of 
being by every successive sea. The 
roaring of the surf was now distinctly heard, 
and soon the whole scene was lighted up by 
its luminous ap; ce. The Bowman 
alarmed, now vociferated, ‘ Breakers a head,” 
* hard down, Sir, hard down.’ Before the 
word was repeated, she had entered the 
frightfully agitated element. ‘ Down with 
the sail, or we are lost,’ exclaimed the crew. 
* Hold on, hold on every thing,’ cried the 
veteran, ‘ ’tis our only chance to beach her.’ 
The surf now reared itself in boiling masses, 
higher than the mast, and as it fell thunder- 
ing on the shore, the wild din burst on the 
affrighted ears of the seamen, like successive 
salvos of heavy artillery. An enormous sea 
striking her on the quarter, swept her broad- 
side to the surf, washing out the Lieutenant 
with one of the crew; and the next burst- 
ing with wilder fury, turned her bottom up- 
wards, burying beneath her the seven un- 
happy seamen in one common grave.” 

We cannot take leave of these vo- 
lumes without expressing a wish that 
we may be favoured with further 

leanings from the same elegant and 
intelligent pen. 





54. A Letter to his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, concerning the Authorship of 
EIKQN BAZIAIKH, By the Rev. 
Henry John Todd, M.A. F.S.A. &c, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty, and 
Rector of Settrington, co. York. 8vo. pp. 
168. 

55. A Letter toa Friend, touching the Ques- 
tion, who was the Author of EIKQ.N BA- 
LIAIKH? By William-Grant Brough- 
ton, M.A. 8vo. pp. 92. 

HOW easy it is to throw into ob- 
scurity the authorship of any book, is 
evident from the suceess of the “* Au- 
thor of Junius ;” and the failure of 
every effort to discover him. Now all 
this is very natural, for good soups and 
good puddings do not necessarily lead 
to any personal knowledge of the 
cooks. Mr. Todd has certainly, in the 
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case before us, followed up the en- 
quiry in the most judicious manner, 
admitting nothing, but proceeding 
solely upon evidence ; which evidence, 
in our judgment, preponderates in fa- 
vour of Gauden. The same opinion 
is also given by Mr. Broughton. 

As negatives can never prove affir- 
matives, as what is not can never prove 
what is, so while Mr. Todd writes 
like a judge, Mr. Broughton treats the 
subject like a a Such oppo- 
nents as Dr. Wordsworth, are not 
men of straw, but he it seems has 
only two positive allegations ; one that 
the Icon Basilike was, in substance, a 
work taken among the King’s papers 
at Naseby; the other, that his Ma- 
jesty was seen to be employed in writ- 
ing it, during his confinement at Caris- 
brook Castle. With regard to the 
first, Mr. Broughton shows (pp. 18, 
19), that the book taken at Naseby 
was not the Icon, but Sir Edward 
Walker’s Collection of Memorials re- 
lating to the War; and with regard to 
the second, that the King only éran- 
scribed the sheets surreptitiously sent to 
him. Pp. 29, seq. 

Mr. Todd, as also Mr. Broughton, 
both dwell upon the absurdity of ‘laying 
before Lord Clarendon claims of au- 
thorship, which he must have known 
to have been false. But we must refer 
our readers to both the Tracts. They 
are excellently written. 

We are not admirers of Gauden, 
who, we think, was a mean-minded 


man. But we beg to protest against 
Mr. Broughton’s aying a charge of 
immorality against him (p. 88), be- 


cause he did not adopt the work. Now 
if an unknown Counsellor comes into 
Court, pleads a cause, and refuses to 
give his name, we do not see how a 
charge of immorality lies against him 
for so doing. There may be conse- 
quential vice in secresy; but surely 
none in the thing itself. 


—@— 


56. Papers on Naval Architecture, and other 
suljects connected with Naval Science, 
conducted by William Morgan and Au- 
gustin Creuze, Naval Architects, formerly 
Students of the School of Naval Architec- 
ture in his Majesty’s Dock-Yard at Ports- 
mouth. Vol. J. No. I. Published half- 
yearly. 8vo, pp. 112. 


THE best form for ships is, accord- 
ing to general opinion, that of the 
body of a duck, because that is the 
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form given by Nature to animals which 
are to move upon water; but there is 
this discrepancy, that the said duck 
carries neither masts nor sails. 

The mathematical papers, however 
good, we shall pass by, because they 
are studies, and the book is a cheap 
one. We shall therefore give some of 
the remarks upon the want of breadth 
in Merchant vessels, an error, adopted 
at the cost of their construction as 
good sea-boats, because it enables the 
vessel to carry more than her com- 
puted tonnage. See p. 96. 

“©The Merchant Navy is certainly at a 
very great distance, in point of excellency 
of form, from the Royal Navy. The pre- 
sent proportion of the length to the breadth 
in his Majesty's ships, is certainly not owing 
to any connexion whatever between the Sur- 
veyors of his Majesty's Navy, who design 
them, and the Merchant service, but must 
be founded entirely on their experience and 
judgment. Increasing the breadth of a ship, 
within the limits of the parts immersed and 
emerged by inclination, certainly adds to 
the stability, and has been found beneficial 
in mauy instances, and may probably be 
tried with advantage in many others. But 
it must not be forgotten, that the propor- 
tion of the ships in the Royal Navy is very 
different from that of the Merchant Navy; 
and that there would be necessarily great 
disadvantage attending an excess beyond 
certain limits, which, although not indis- 
putably settled, have been approximated to 
with considerable correctness. Ifthe breath 
of ships were tuo much increased, it would 
render them exceedingly laboursome at ses, 
and might unfit them for service, by fre- 
quently carrying away their masts. Perhaps 
endeavouring to avoid this very serious 
error, has kept this dimension rather within 
the limits to which it may be carried with 
safety and propriety. The proportion of 
some of the best ships of the line, both 
Foreign and English, is between the limits 
of 3,7, and 3, 8, the breadth for the length.” 

*« Increasing the dimensions of his Ma- 
jesty’s ships, generally, the length as well 
as the breadth, has been recommended by 
many, which would certainly contribute to 
fineness of form as well as to good quarters ; 
but it may be considered, at the same time, 
that great length is disadvantageous in other 
respects, in rendering ships less easily and 
quickly worked, and being more expensive 
in construction ; and it must be remember- 
ed, that one of the greatest Admirals Eng- 
land has had to boast of, preferred short 
ships to general purposes, which he found 
to possess greater advantages in action. 
Some nations have found it advantageous to 
build ships expressly for particular services, 
especially for fast sailing. In such eases 
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great length and breadth have been given 
very beneficially; but for — service, 
ships that can keep the sea for a long time, 
and under all circumstances, have been found 
the most efficient, even if attended with a 
small sacrifice of velocity to those qualities 
that especially constitute good sea-boats.” 

“< The breadths of the large ships of the 
English a should probably not be in- 
creased much, while smaller ships may be 
increased with advantage in a greater de- 
gree.” Pp. 98, 99. 

It has been recommended with re- 
ard to Windmills, that the yards or 
oe should be connected with the 
beam, by spiral or corkscrew springs, 
which would prevent their being 
broken ; and without saying that such 
a thing is practicable, we do not be- 
lieve that masts would be carried away, 
if instead of shrouds they had spiral 
springs, because the wind would then 
act upon an elastic body; or if a mast 
itself could be composed of a single or 
double spring, it would have the same 
effect. We do not say, that these 
things are practicable ; but of the fact 
we are satisfied, because an oak is torn 
up by a storm, while a flexible tree 
escapes. As to sea-boats, the Dutch- 
built fashion is known to be the best. 
They are of the perfect duck fashion. 

We by no means disparage the ap- 
plication of mathematical principles to 
the elucidation of nautical science ; 
but considering the variations in the 
velocity and momentum of large bodies 
of water, we do not see how they can 
apply to all cases. Experiments are 
therefore more satisfactory; and if ships 
could be so pet as that the 
weight of cargo should never bear 
upon the sides, and the masts be so 
guarded by springs, as never to strain 
the vessel, then we say (allowing it to 
be impracticable) that, according to 
the laws of Nature, rocks and sands 
only would be the most dangerous 
things. 

Here leaving hypothesis, we have 
only to add, that the work promises to 
be very good and useful. 


57. Alexander I. Em 
&c. &c. By H. 


of all the Russias, 
Lloyd, Esq. Treut- 


tel and Wurtz. 

THE Author of this volume has 
speedily availed himself of his oppor- 
tunity, and the mortal remains of the 
Autocrat have not been consigned 
to the tomb of his fathers, before Mr. 

Gent. Mac. March, 1826. 
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LI resents the reading publick 
~~ od Sods of his life. To Boe 


so hastily concocted, it would be un- 
fair to apply any severe test of criti- 
cism. The work has been evidently 
got up to answer the demands of im- 
mediate curiosity. It contains a chro- 
nological account of the principal 
events of the late Emperor's reign, 
and collects the fragments of his his- 
tory scattered through the various po- 
litical journals of his day with a very 
laudable industry, and an impartial pen. 

The anecdotes contained in the in- 
troduction have been all sufficiently 
hackneyed in the pages of the daily 
press. We will content ourselves by 
recommending the volume to those 
who feel an interest in the life of a 
Monarch, who occupying no inconsi- 
derable space in what (to use a Buo- 
nopartean phrase) are called the “ des- 
tinies of Europe,” appears to have 
borne his high station with amiable 
moderation, and to have been no less 
estimable as a Sovereign than as a man. 


—-@— 


58. Essays, Religious, Moral, and Practi- 
cal. By Sgmuel Hopkinson, $.7.B. for- 
merly Fe of Clare Hall, Rector of 
Etton, and Vicar of Merton. Harris. 
THESE Essays are dedicated to 

Earl Fitzwilliam, and are on the fol- 

lowing subjects : 

*‘ Character; Employment of Time; 
Weather; Seasons; Earthquake, Thunder 
and Lightning; Deluge; Difficulties, reli- 
gious and natural; Trouble the common 
lot; Government of the Mind; Content- 
ment; Walking; Riding; Swimming ; Shoot- 
ing; Field Sports; Industry; Equality of 
Man ; Origin of Government; probable Du- 
rability of the English ; Forgiveness ; Cha- 
rity; Revenge; Lord’s Prayer; Creed ; 
Ten Commandments ; Cruelty ; Extrava- 

ance ; Intemperance ; Lying ; Swearing ; 

Thoughts for Youth ; siactiens for Age ; 

Parents to Children; Children to Parents ; 

Death; Judgment.” 

However multifarious may appear 
the subjects treated of in these Essays, 
they nevertheless exhibit a devout and 
thoughtful spirit in their religious 
topics, and an observing and intelligent 
mind in their practical discussions. 

There is here nothing of garrulous 
prosing, but, on the contrary, a feli- 
citous compression of ideas, and a 
terseness of language, which never 
wearies. 

Were we to venture on a conjecture 
of the character of the Author, we 
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should fix on a Clergyman who has 
grown old gracefully, and with dignity 
supports an elevated station, of cheer- 
fal piety, and of great benevolence, 
using with moderation the gifts of pro- 
vidence, and gratefully anion the 
blessings that surround him to the 
giver of all good. 

Such we know to be the sentiments 
inculcated, and we venture to think 
that the practical illustration of them 
is to be found in the character of him 
by whom they are so well enforced. 

We shall conclude with a specimen: 


*¢ Swimminc.—Although this is not ge- 
nerally estimated among the most useful, it 
is certainly a very necessary acquirement. 
Were I disposed to doubt in any one single 
individual instance my Creator’s goodness, 
it would be, at first view, of the subject now 
under discussion. Why is this saving pri- 
vilege withheld from man, and yet conferred 
on the generality of quadrupedes? To an 
infant incapable of fear, as well as to an 
adult apprised of danger, the deep is death 
to both alike; but whether an unsuspecting 
hog or a harmless sheep is thrown into the 
water, each exerting its natural efforts gains 
the shore, while man only flounders and 
sinks. 

** Are we, then, authorized to complain ? 
By no means. What seems to our finite 
understanding a defect, often tends, on in- 
quiry, to exalt rather than to depress the 
even tenor of that Providence which ‘ acts 
not by partial but by general laws.’ (Pope). 
If it is hard to one, be it remembered the 
same inability is common to all: here dis- 
tinction is unknewn: besides, it is not in 
this world permitted us to know the supreme 
as he is. eae it follows, that if we are 
favoured now with no more than a partial 
communication of what, in a different stage 
of existence, may be revealed, we can have 
no cause to censure what our faculties can- 
not comprehend. For the self same reason 
we might crave the strength of the horse, 
the swiftness of the stag, or the wings of 
the bird, as the ability of the fish. In com- 

rison of all animated nature, man came 

om the hands of his Creator far more ex- 
cellently endowed, and wonderfully adapted 
for the exercise of ‘ the dominion over every 
living thing,’ originally assigned him: with 
& countenance io behold the glory of the 
heavens, with limbs to traverse the different 
regions of the earth, with a frame to sustain 
the diversity of climate, with a mind to in- 
vesti God’s ways, and with language to 
declare his handy works. The inability to 
swim, if properly considered, is nothing 
more nor less than an intentional suspen- 
sion, excellently calculated to excite our 
activity and to increase our gratitude for all 
the natural blessings we possess without the 
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pains neeessary in others for the attainment. 


Surveying nature’s works, what mind is not 
impressed with admiration? Whether we 
look inwardly to ourselves, whether we ex- 
pand our attention to external objects, we 
are impressed with awful gratitude and satis- 
factory delight. Pleasing as such reficctions 
are, they receive, nevertheless, a temporary 
eheck from a conscious sense of danger the 
twe b posed to the surface 
of the deep without the ability to swim, 
equalled only by the painfal feelings of such 
as are involuntarily forced to the edge of a 
stup P without the aid of 
wings. Sensible of our inferiority in these 
respects to other animals, forgetful of what 
we have, and repining at what is withheld, 
we go on, without thought, to complain. 
Many, under such wrong impressions, risk 
their passage through the perilous ocean of 
life, often without even an exertion to pro- 
mote their safety by this easy acquirement. 

“If the almost countless loss of life in 
the great deep is seriously considered, if the 
variety of dangerous ways is stated by which 
human beings of every age and of every 
class are continually lost in the rapidity of 
currents, and in the sudden expanse of ri- 
vers, by night and by day, sometimes in the 
laudable course of business, at others in the 
rational avocation of pleasure through squalls 
on lakes, through heedless accidents on ca- 
nals; if, in short, this great take-off from 
the human race is closely traced into all its 
bearings, it will appear unaccountably extra- 
ordinary why an art so conducive to health, 
so easy to be acquired, and never to be lost, 
becomes so generally neglected. By the 
polished nations of antiquity it was reckoned 
so essential a branch of early discipline, that 
to represent a person utterly uneducated, 
nothing was more common, nothing better 
understood, than, ‘ O, he neither reads nor 
swims.” What has been done once, will 
generally be allowed, may be done again: 
convinced by self-experience that any one 
of ordinary resolution may teach himself by 
the mere efforts of nature, under this strong 
impression I confidently submit to such as 
wish to become adepts in this useful exer- 
cise, the following rules, which, if syste- 
matically adopted and strictly adhered to, 
will be attended with success, 

1, The only way to secure the preliminary 
requisite of self-possession is, to select a 
reach in some sequestered place about twenty 
yards in length, ten in breadth, with a 
sound bottom, in no part exceeding four 
feet, clear of weeds, and freshened by a mo- 
derate current. As nothing tends more to 
banish the apprehension of danger than an 
intimate knowledge of the spot wherein the 
incipient artist intends to ce his 











efforts, so in a case of such importance no 
man’s word must be taken, no report must 
be even heard, no doubt must be entertained 
about its general safety: on the contrary, 
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ht to be examined by 
mae we he we before any one individually 
ventures to commit himself. The pleasing 
assurance hence arising is heightened by the 
presumption, which, in fact, is actually true, 
that the human body is somewhat lighter 
than a correspouding bulk of the surround- 
ing medium, though the specific gravity of 
the limbs and head exceed that of the trunk 
before the higher cavities are discharged of 
air and filled with water, which must be the 
case before the whole can sink : how to pre- 
vent this: how to acqui desirable an 





so 
attainment, is now to be described. 

«¢ 2, The weather warm and still, retire 
determined and alone to the destined scene, 
devoid of internal fear or external appre- 
hension. That part of the brink is to be 

referred nearest a level with the surface 

low. - Peel, collect, pause awhile. Now 
wedging your hands pointed forward, with 
the base about six inches from the chin, 
acd bending forward, gently detrude. 

** 3. The body, so far from remaining, 
like inert matter, in a quiescent state at the 
bottom, for a reason previously assigned, is 
directly disposed to ascend whether you will 
or no. This is generally repeated two or 
three times till pw air is discharged from 
the lungs, and the chest filled with water. 
* Now is the accepted time, behold now is 
the critical moment,’ for art to co-operate 
with nature, not merely by endeavouring to 
emerge, but in continuing te float, and pro- 
pelling yourself —— the surface by the 
simultaneous action of the hands and feet. 

** 4, Perceiving in yourself now an inyo- 
lunta nsity to rise, you are to pro- 
ceed nd aoe ae the dart forth the ends 
till the lengthened arms, bringing them 
steadily round flattened by the hips, return 
sideways to their former position. 

The chain of fi- / , 
gures soformedat / 
the right and left | 
is similar and 
equal, each some- 
what resembliog 
the oval, except 
the inner having a 
less degree of cur- 
vature than the 
outer line While 
the higher extre- 
mities are thus 
employed in sup- 
= the body 

fore, the lower 
also are in mutual 
action to propel it 
behind, oes 
ing up the limbs 
from the hips, 
bending the knees, 
continually clos- 
ing and retracting 
the feet, thus add- 
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ing to the number of circles, of eighteen 
inches — ? thereabouts, continually. 

* §. efforts to su and 
on the body, though ever »- ds = Boe 
tinued, will be found utterly insufficient 
without due care to elevate and throw back 
the head as much as possible. In this dis- 
position its weight is considerably diminish- 
ed by the pressure of the water underneath, 
the mouth and nose rising and falling, 
opening at the beginning, and closing wy 
end, of every stroke for indispensable respi- 
ration. 

** 6. Few or none at first, from the ex- 
treme novelty of the thing, find themselves 
equal to this plan of exertion: they, of 
course, flutter aud sink. As soon as ever 
then his feet touch the bottom, the young 
practitioner must recommence the system of 
movement in the water exactly as at the 
first plunge from the bank, time after time, 
iterum iterumque tentando. Nor must he 
expect to succeed in the inanimate mode of 
timidity, but, as amid the contending ardor 
of the chase, 

* Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior 

ito*,’ 

lying down, rising up, and diving: rolling, 
twisting, turning, and trying in every imagi- 
nary direction, on the right and on the left, 
first with one hand, then with the other, 
and again with both. These trials will be 
found more or less exhausting, as the age 
and constitution vary: their duration and 
repetition, therefore, will be regulated by 
the best possible index—that degree of 
languor consequent to over much indulgence 
either in the bath or river. 

“ After this manner may the anxious 
parent rest assured the stroke has been soon 
acquired, which improving in rapid progres- 
sion at every succeeding trial day by day, 
has actually attained in the space of a fort- 
night a degree of perfection sufficient for 
the various purposes of inland life. Should 
these suggestions prove inefficient, as must 
sometimes happen either from mental weak- 
ness or corporeal debility: should they not 
meet the conscientious approbation of the 
absent parent, without abandoning this fair 
and natural way of attainment for all such as 
may please to adopt it, I confidently subjoin 
a second mode of introduction to the art of 
swimming, more complete and expensive, 
yet safer, and on that account more conge- 
nial to the feelings of the distant relative. 

«€ Allow two confideatials, long known to 
the family, to attend the youth of any one 
whose station will easily admit it, to the 
secluded brook, each holding a rope tightly 
crossed from hand to hand, and consequently 
m ble at pl e higher or lower, meet- 
ing or following the current ; on this let an- 
other be suspended by a pivot-ring, to the 
other extremity, at the distance of three or 


* Fn. 6. 
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four feet according to the elevation of the 
sides above the water, the disciple of Nep- 
tune must be fastened round the shoulders, 
previously covered by flannel to obviate the 
inconvenience of friction. During this state 
of secure and easy suspension, the dread of 
sinking and the trouble of floundering are 
done away: the young performer has no- 
thing else to do but to persevere in conti- 
nued exertion on the superfices, according 
to the instructions of the natural plan above 
defined, from one side to the other, rolling 
and turning in all possible directions upwards 
and downwards under the strict attention of 
his assistants on the opposite shores, whose 
office it is to move the apparatus to their 

oung master’s wish, carefully managing to 
con im even on the surface, or to permit 
him, if he pleases, to dive below. Inani- 
mate indeed must be the attempts which, 
only after a few days’ practice, can in this 
way fail. Should this, however, be the 
case, should the disappointed youth still re- 
main anxious to succeed, he may try a well 
known, though dangerous method, which 
has often answered, and sometimes failed— 
it is the use of corks, The common me- 
thod of application is to fasten them in two 
equal divisions, at the distance of two feet, 
by a piece of list, which, passing across the 
y het under the arms, confines this buoyant 
material behind the back nearly in a line 
with the shoulders. Thus the human body, 
by this slight artificial union, becomes spe- 
cifically lighter than an equal bulk of the 
surrounding fluid. Thus the person exert- 
ing his extremities fore and aft, becomes in 
time able to support himself without this 
adventitious aid. Anxious as indeed I am 
for my young countrymen in all respects, 
the very idea of leading them, even unin- 
tentionally, into evil, is painful in the ex- 
treme; | consider it, therefore, an indis- 
pensible duty to point out the danger, in 
this last mode too often pursued, in the pre- 
sent attainment. 

** Should this artificial aid be by accident 
broken or even displaced, what becomes of 
the necessary equilibrium? It is instantly 
destroyed in one case, and removed in the 
other: in both the vital spark is in equal 
danger of extinction. A school-fellow prac- 
tising alone in the place of our amusement, 
would have soon lost his life had not a per- 
son, accidentally passing, instantly relieved 
him: the gear slipped back to the central 
band, the consequences were the unavoidable 
elevation of the posteriors above the surface, 
while the distant extremities were depressed 
without the possibility of relief. Ifthe sup- 
porters separate, which may happen through 
failure of the uniting list band, the incum- 
bent, if in deep water, is instantly lost. 
The last source of danger to which this ex- 

rimentalist is subject, occurs whenever 
- ventures incautiously out of his depth, or 
glides imperceptibly down the silent stream: 
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here his situation becomes indescribably 
perilous: the tackling may fail, it may be 
removed by force, it may be displaced by 
accident, indisposition may suddenly arise 
from causes too obvious to mention, and too 
serious to admit of a full enumeration. 

** May the young entertain sentiments 
worthy of a general Providence, not only 
with regard to those manyfold blessings 
which are always ready for their free ac- 
ceptance, but for such particular benefits as 
require their laudable exertions to attain.” 


——-—- 

59. A Sermon preached at the Consecration 
of St. Paul’s Chapel, Alverthorpe, near 
Wakefield. By the Rev. John Bayley, 
M. A. late Fellow of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 22. 


MR. BAYLEY traces our Ritual to 
a conformity in substance with the 
Mosaic; no | therefore, by inference, 
gives to botha divine origin. He says, 


** If we look below the surface, and pe- 
netrate that garb of ceremony which dis- 
guised the spirit of the Jewish worship, we 
shall there discover the constituent parts of 
our present ritual; and such a ee is 
of great price, as it silences every cavil, that 
heresy has so loudly echoed against our ob- 
servance of ordinances, for which we can 
plead no positive command, whereas the 
very want of specific appointment (which 
has been so often the ground of accusation) 
is one of the strongest arguments in their 
defence. Where there was no new ordi- 
nauce, there needed no new commandment. 
The proof of what is here adduced, lies 
within narrow compass. The strict har- 
mony which is found to exist among all the 
most ancient Liturgies, strongly favours the 
belief, that they were transmitted through 
the Apostles, who were of Jewish extrac- 
tion, from the devotional parts of the Jewish 
service.” P. 11. 

Mr. Bayley’s Sermon is one which we 
like. Itis of the edifying kind ; would 
that we could say the like of all others. 


60. P. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica ; contain- 
ing an Ordo and Interlineal Translation 
accompanying the Text; a Treatise on 
Latin Versification ; and References to 
a Scanning Table, exhibiting on Musical 
Principles every variety of Hexameter 
Verse. With an Explanatory Index. In- 
tended as an Introduction to the Reading 
of the Latin Poets, By P. A. Nuttall, 
LL.D. Editor of “ Stirling's Juvenal In- 
terlineally Translated.” 12mo, pp. 118. 
Simpkin and Marshall ; Nichols and Son. 
THIS useful little work may justly 

rank among the curiosities of classic 

Literature. No scholar of modern 

times has so clearly elucidated the sen- 
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timents and melody of Virgil as the 
present writer, whether we consider 
the correctness and harmony of his 
translation, or the adaptation of every 
verse to the strict principles of music. 
It is a singular circumstance, that, 
although Virgil’s Eclogues have been 
the admiration of all ages, there did 
not exist an English verbal translation 
suited to the genius or spirit of these 
divine compositions. Where an Ordo 
and Translation have been adopted, as 
in Davidson’s Virgil, they rarely cor- 
«¢ Candidus Daphnis 
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responded, because the one was adapt- 
ed to the rules of pedagogues, and the 
latter accorded with the idiom of the 
English language; but Dr. Nuttall’s 
interlineal translation accompanies the 
Ordo almost word for word ; and what 
is singular, and which must have re- 
quited considerable versatility of lan- 
guage, a true poetic strain, admirably 
suited to the subject, is uniformly pre- 
served. We give the following speci- 
men from Ecl. v. 56-59, in allusion to 
the apotheosis of Julius Caesar : 


insuetum limen 


The bright-robed Daphnis now admires the unfrequented courts” 


Olympi, nubesque 


et sidera sub pedibus 


videt. 


of heaven, and clouds and stars beneath his fect beholds. 


Ergo alacris voluptas _ silvas 
the woods and every ficld 


pastoresque, 


Heace mirthful 
tenet, 


joy 
Panaque, 


et cetera rura 


Dryadasque puellas. 


pervades, and Pan, and shepherds, and the woodland nymphs,” 


The most important feature of the 
work, however, is the learned and in- 
genious ‘* Treatise on Latin Versifica- 
tion,” which is intended as an intro- 
duction to the Scanning or Musical 
table. Dr. Nuttall is evidently a zealous 
advocate for ancient quantity, and his 
knowledge of music has enabled him 
to demonstrate the melody of classic, 
numbers with nearly the same certainty 
as a problem in Euclid. His defini- 
tion of ancient accent, as distinct from 
yep appears incontrovertible, al- 
though some modern scholars declare 
that it is entirely lost. 

The Scanning Table consists of six- 


teen musical staves, which exhibit the 
different varieties of hexameter verse, 
and the letters of reference prefixed to 
each have corresponding ones at the 
end of every verse throughout the 
Eclogues ; so that the exact melody or 
scansion of every line can be imme- 
diately dicovered. In order to render 
the poetic reading easy and familiar, 
the verses are divided according to the 
method prescribed by Terentianus 
Maurus in his ‘ Treatise on Latin 
Metres,” in which the first and last 
a or semi-feet form a complete 
oot or bar. We copy the following as 
a specimen : 








dal 


omnes 
Not all 


This stave illustrates the times, or 
musical quantities of every foot; the 
principal czesura or rest being repre- 
sented by a double bar, and the se- 
condary ones by heavy lines. 

The Treatise on Latin Versification is 
concluded with some very useful ob- 
servations on the structure of an Hex- 
ameter verse, in which the Author en- 
deavours to familiarize the student’s 
ear to the rhythmus of Latin poetry by 
English examples. By this method 
the diversified Odes of Horace are re- 
duced to the utmost simplicity; and 
their musical principles clearly eluci- 
dated. The lambic versification of 
Seneca, Phedrus, and Terence, are also 
justly defined. The writer proves the 
absurdity of the common method of 
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do groves delight, 
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these metres, from which the 
difficulty of comprehending them by 
the vse Baad has resulted. The follow- 
ing caustic remarks are appended to 
this Octosyllabic lambic line, 

Néc iit | sdlés | da&bis | jécds. 

*< Tambic versification being so familiar to 
an English ear, it would naturally be pre- 
sumed that there could be no obstacle to 
— correctly; but, as if the sons of 
John Bull had determined to set prosody 
and even common sense at defiance, this 
metre is more sadly distorted than any other. 
There is no difficulty in reading 
Descend, | ye Nine! | descend | and sing, — 
although there are two iambic words in the 
line; but the difficulty of reading correctly 
the three dissyllables in the above Latin 
dimeter, seems insuperable to an English 
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scholar, because he most unaccountably 
pr all iambics as trochees, in de- 
fiance of prosody, analogy, and authority ; 
and though Cicero expressly says, ‘‘ ex 
tambis nostra oratio constat.” For instance, 
solés is read as sdlés, suns, and the first syl- 
lable of jécds is lengthened as in joke, in- 
stead of being pronounced like its analogous 
English word jocose, thus : 

No more | indeed | are you | jocose, 

Nec ut | soles | dabis | jocos. 
The following pure iambic trimeter, con- 
taining three iambic words, will chime, if 
properly read, with the accompanying Eng- 
lish line : 
Quis hic | p&tést | vidé-| ré, quis] pStést| pati? 
For who|caa this|behold.|or who|can this|endure ? 

«* [ambic pronunciation of dissyllables ap- 

rs to have been agreeable to the genius 
and spirit of the Latin tongue, on account of 
the lateral or oblique meaniugs of many words 
being dependant on strong and emphatic 
terminations ; and it is quite as absurd and 
inconsistent to read the first syllables of 
potest and pati long, us it would be to accent 
the first syllables of lehold and endure. Yet 
the Professors of our Universities tell us 
they must be so pr 1, b it is 
the English custom! Now would it not 
excite one’s laughter to hear a foreigner, 
who was teaching English versification, 

vely inform his pupil that the word endure, 
t a pronounced iambically by the natives, 
must not be so pronounced, because it was 
contrary to the custom of his own country !” 

We recommend this clever little 
work with confidence to those gentle- 
men engaged in the education of youth 
in particular, and to all admirers of 
Classical learning in general. 











61. Dr. Kipp’s Introductory Lecture toa 
Course in Comparative Anatomy, illustrative 
of Paley’s Natural Theology, at Oxford, dis- 
plays considerable ability. The passage on 
childhood in Lucretius (b. v. 1. 223), is 
well explained, and its circumstances shewn 
to “* coincide to increase the sum of human 
happiness and virtue.” The extracts from 
Galen are interesting; and the theory of 
lusus nature, if not cleared up, is at least 
placed in a better light. Towards the con- 
clusion, a fair estimate is formed of phreno- 
logy, which will hardly satisfy its votaries. 

** It is evidently (observes Dr. Kidd in 
the last page) more safe to judge of others 
by their words and actions, and conduct in 
general, than to run the risk of condemning 
the character of an individual from the indi- 
cation of some odious organ, the activity of 
which may have been subdued by the ope- 
ration of religious motives. With respect 
to ourselves indeed, the study of the system 
may be attended sometimes with the hap- 
piest consequences: for if, from the con- 
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templation of it, we can be strengthened in 
our conviction of the fact, which hoth reason 
and revelation teach us, that each individual 
is liable to particular temptations depending 
on his specific temperament, we shall thus 
have one additional memento of our frailty, 
one additional incentive to watch over and 
combat the sin which doth so easily beset 
us.” The incidental remarks on Mr. Law- 
rence’s celebrated ‘‘ Lectures” are tempe- 
rate and just. « 


62. Doppripcer’s Rise and Progress has 
been reprinted in the Glasgow series of 
Christian Authors, with an introductory 
Essay by Mr. Foster, Author of Essays on 
Popular Ignorance, &c. His argument is 
able; he presumes the book to fall into the 
hands of unbelievers of various hues, and 
argues with them accordingly. We must com- 
plain, however, that his Essay, and the ar- 
guments contained in it, are far too long. 





63. The Author of Craven Blossoms has 
spurned somewhat contemptuously the mercy 
which might be shewn to his volume by re- 
ference to his situation and circumstances, 
and bravely pleading the ‘ general issue,” 
demands to be tried by his merits. His 
little volume, it appears, has been honoured 
by the names of 300 Subscribers, “* includ- 
ing some of the proudest and most respected 

, names that Craven or that England knows,” 
Bravissimo! Far be it from us to attempt 
to undervalue what the ‘* Craven” district 
has patronized, and the ‘* Newcastle Maga- 
zine” has approved. We will suspend our 
opinion until our Author shall favour us 
with his more ** extended efforts ;” in the 
mean time, asJohnson observed, /Ve can wait. 





64. Poetic Hours, &c. &c. by G. F. Ri- 
CHARDSON, contains many pleasing speci- 
mens, which, though not of the highest » 
order of poetry, are indicative of an elegant 
mind. Some of the translations are given 
with much spirit, and the whole volume is 
replete with tender feeling and gentle affec- 
tions, expressed in language generally cor- 
rect, and not unfrequently graceful. It is 
one of those productions the offspring of a 
cultivated mind, which would procure for its 
Author, even among discerning friends, that 
dangerous reputation for poetical talent, 
which more frequently hurries its possessor 
to immature publication, than operates as 
an erco ment to more finished efforts. 
It is thus po much rising genius is crushed 
—all that has delighted the partial admira- 
tion of friends in manuscript, and lines that 
owe half their beauty to associations in 
which the general reader has no sympathy, 
are given hastily to the world; and the cold- 
ness of neglect and’the severity of criticism, 
either discourage the youthful aspirant alto- 
gether, or, what is worse, convert the gene- 
rous feelings he has cultivated, into bitter- 
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ness and hate. We are indebted to an un- 
gentle ‘ Article” for one of the most biting 
Satires in our language. With respect to 
Mr. Ric’ » we can assure him that we 
shall be happy to meet with him again, for 
we have not been insensible to the promise 
of future excellence, which his present pub- 
lication displays. 





65. The Blessings of Friendship, and 
other Poems, by James M‘Henry, is an- 
other effort of poetical mediocrity—a path 
crowded to excess by literary aspirants of 
both sexes. If our recollection be correct, 
a poem on the same subject, with but a 
slight variation in the title, was published a 
few years ago. There is nothing in the poem 
before us to distinguish it from those cor- 
tect and gentlemanly productions with which 
the present literary age abounds. With 
nothing to offend, and with little to please, 
with common thoughts expressed in smooth 
and equable verse, with occasional weakness 
and no strength, smooth in its dullness and 
inoffensive in its morals, we are almost 
tempted to wish that the Author had made 
bolder attempts at originality, and had 
strained at higher things, even had the 
eluded his grasp. ‘‘ The Pleasures of Hope,” 
and “* The Pleasures of Memory,” i 
evidently been before his eyes; but he has 
missed the elegance of the one, without 
touching the sublimity of the other.—The 
minor poems that conclude the volume par- 
take of the same correct and passionless 
feeling. We select the following : 


Stanzas written at Sea, when returning from 
America in 1825. 
Our Ship, how beauteous to survey! 
She spreads her wings with pride ; 
Sublime she cuts her liquid way, 
And stems the briny tide! 
While fanning breezes gently blow, 
Her pinions to expand, 
Hope bids our kindling spirits glow, 
o hail our native land! 
For, oh! howe’er we may admire 
Our gallant ship to view, 
A sweeter throb can still inspire 
The heart to nature true ;— 
The joyous thought, that soon again 
O’er youthful scenes we'll rove, 
And to our raptured bosoms strain 
The olsjects of our love ! 


66. Junius proved to be Burke, is a well- 
written and entertaining Pamphlet ; and 
contains a very satisfactory “ outline” of 
the Memoirs of Mr. Burke, but we cannot 
+ agree that it proves him to be Junius. 

writer's arguments are certainly inge- 
nious, but in our opinion not convincing. 
Others may think differently ; and we there- 
fore recommend the work to a general pe- 
Tusal.—One short quotation shall be given 
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as relating to ourselves. Treating of one of 
Mr. Burke’s early Speeches having been 
abridged, to remove some offensive expres- 
sions, the Author observes : 

*< It is likewise important to observe, that 
the speech thus abridged was printed in the 
* Gentleman’s Magazine’ of the same month, 
but with the omission of all club and par- 
liamentary terms, their places being sup- 
plied merely by lines or dashes, and headed 
by the following title: ‘A remarkable 
Speech at the opening of a late S Ny 
It is therefore evident that this newly alter- 
ed speech in the Magazine could not have 
been copied from the ‘ Public Advertiser,” 
and must have been printed by authority; 
for the judicious Mr. Urban must have 
known better than to take liberties with a 
composition of so much importance, with- 
out special permission.” 

At the distance of 59 years, Mr. Urban 
does not recollect having ever thought of 
consulting Mr. Burke on the subject ; bat 
adopted what he thought at the time the 
most proper mode of printing the Speech. 








67. Of Mr. Cuartes Dispin’s Comic 
Taies, we must admit that they are innocent 
of offence against the rules of decency and 
decorum, however deficient they may be of 
the point and terseness which can alone 
justify the title of Comic. To raise a smile 
that is innocent, by poetry that aspires to 
be jocose, is, we are surry to say, very rare 
praise. If Mr, Dibdin can succeed in pro- 
ducing the smile, the merit we have named 
is undoubtedly his. In his versification of 
the Fables of our old acquaintance, we do 
not recognise any improvement of the ee 

The poem of ** The Chessiad” was clever 
in its design, but it is too enveloped in the 
mysteries of allegory to be popular, even if 
its interest were not limited to the initiated, 

68. The Lines written for the benefit of 
the Inhabitants of the Island of Portland, 
who suffered from the late Storm, Nov. 1824, 
are creditable alike to the head and heart of 
the Author*. We heartily wish them suc- 
cess; they have intrinsic merit sufficient to 
warrant a recommendation of them as a 
graceful composition, independently of the 
patriotic and charitable motive which has 
induced their publication. We owe this 
Poet an apology for omitting a notice of his 
translation of Sylla, by Jouy, which is as 
faithful as it is a spirited performance. 





69. Scripture Antiquities, by the Rev. 
Joun Jones, Curate of Waterbeach. This 
compendious summary of the Religious In- 
stitutions, Customs, and Manners of the 
Hebrew Nation (compiled from the most 
authentic sources, and designed as a help 


* See our notice of ** Odes, &c.” by the 
same Author, ia vol. xciv. i. p. 528. 
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for the better understanding of the sacred 
Scriptures), is divided into the five follow- 
ing heads: 1. The Sacred Times and Seasons 
observed by the Israelites; 2 Their Sacri- 
fices and Oblations; 3. Of the Ministers of 
the Sanctuary, and other Sacred Persons, 
with an account of the Jewish Sects; 4. 
Sacred Buildings and Places of the Israelites ; 
and 5. Their peculiar Customs and Manners, 
in a civil point of view. Though numerous 
treatises have been published on Hebrew 
Antiquities, they are in general both volu- 
minous and expensive. We are therefore of 
opinion, that in this age, when the Scrip- 
tures are circulated to an extent formerly 
scarcely to be imagined, this little Abridg- 
ment is well calculated to be a useful and 
acceptable manual to a serious reader of his 
Bible. 


70. A History of England from the time 
of the Romans to the Revolution, for the use 
of Children, is really what it professes to be, 
an account of the leading events in English 
History, related in that simple and natural 
language which is adapted to the capacity 
of children. Every important fact is accu- 
rately stated, whilst ‘* long words, figura- 
tive Lasste, and those expressions and al- 
lusions which are unfit for the ages of young 

rsons,”” are carefully excluded. History, 
as it is generally taught to children, rather 
disgusts than attracts them, much more 
from the difficulty they experience in com- 
prehendiug words and expressions to which 
they are unaccustomed, than from any inca- 
pacity in their minds to receive the ideas 
intended to be conveyed, or to understand 
the facts detailed. It was the amiable au- 
thoress’s endeavour, in the volume before 
us, to remove this obstacle, by adopting 
throughout those familiar words which are 
usually spoken by and addressed to children; 
and in this object she has completely suc- 
ceeded. We learn that this acceptable 
little work is the production of a Lady of 
high accomplishments, and was intended for 
the use of her own nursery; but every 
parent must feel thankful that it is extended 
to theirs; whilst by its publication another 
exampte is afforded us that the most bril- 
liant attainments of the female mind are not 
incompatible with the more useful, but less 
dazzling powers, of conveying amusement 
and instruction to the rising generation. 


71. The New and Easy Introduction to 
the Principles of Political Economy, is limit- 
ed to Property, Theory of Taxing, National 
Debt, Public Economy, Sinking Fund, Fo- 
reign Commerce, and Absentees.. The 
views of each are general and latitudinary ; 
but though we agree with the Author, that 
quien teen the wealth of a nation, and 
proceeds from and returns to producers, 
though in altered forms and proportions, 
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yet we think that this inevitable state of 
things may affect the population with much 
good or evil, according to circumstances ; 
and that whavever tends to create unnatural 
value, is mischievous. In our opinion, the 
best arrangement of circumstances is to 
leave things as much as possible to their 
market-prices, for art cannot go further. 
72. Angelica, or the Fatal Introduction, 
by Mrs. H. Baizey, is a useful warning 
against admitting to intimacy persons with 
whose characters we are unacquainted. The 
story is affectingly told, and in plan evidently 
assimilates Mrs. Opie’s Father and Daughter. 





73. The Best Intentions, or Reflections 
and Thoughts for Youth, Maturity, and Age, 
consist of instructive, short, pious, and 
moral essays, directed, as is usual, to the 
cultivation of moral innocence. Indispens- 
able as this is, we cannot but regret in all 
these books the defect of a proper addition, 
in favour of active virtue and services to so- 
ciety, by studying not only innocence, but 
excellence. We like heroic minds and 
habits, so far as this character can be applied 


to common life, 





74. Mr. Courtney’s Sermon on the 
Duty of frequent Communion at the Lord’s 
Table, is eloquent and edifying. 





75. Scurry’s Narrative, and Wnuite- 
beng! s Additions to it, should be circulated 
in India, for evident political purposes. 
Monsters, ** who can hamstring ao be- 
ings, and use their sinews for binding 
rockets,” p. 290, should be made known to 
our soldiers, who may thus be induced to 
fight desperately ; and to our officers, that 
they may not be guilty of any rashness or 
imprudence, which would compromise the 
eafety of themselves or their men. 





76. We look with a kind eye on Winter 
Evening. Pastimes, or the Merry-maker’s 
Companion, containing a complete Collection 
of Evening Sports, including Twelfth Night 
Ceremonies, &c. &c. by Racwaet Rever, 
Spinster. We do not envy that man, who 
can feel no pleasure in the loud laugh and 
bright eyes of his own and his neighbour's 
children, engaged on a winter’s evening in the 
innocent amusements which this Children’s 
Library book so copiously furnish 








77. James Forbes is a Novel, apparently 
founded on the story of Fauntleroy, but the 
Hero is a young man of character, whom 
Love has made desperate. The moral is, 
the presumption of trusting to our own 
powers, instead of praying against tempta- 
tion; and true it is, that a meek submission 
to Providence, and prayer for Divine aid, are 
duties incumbent on all. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 

Marca 10.—The Chancellor’s gold medals 
for the two best proficients in classical learu- 
ing among the commencing Bachelors of 
Arts, were on Friday last adjudged to Mr. 
Thomas Stratton and Mr. John Hodgson, 
of Trinity college. 

‘The following suramary of the members of 
this University is extracted from the Cam- 
bridge Calendar for the present year :— 

Members of Members on 
the Senate, the Boards. 

Trinity college......597.... «.1375 

St. John’s college. ..444...... 1082 

Queen's college .... Gl...... 290 

Caius college ...... 78...... 228 

Christ college ...... 59...... 224 

Emmanvel college .. 99...... 215 

St. Peter’s college .. 59...... 192 

Jesus college ...... 74 ceeds 91 

Clare hall.......... 62...... 156 

Corpus Christi college 37,...... 153 

Trlaley balk 009. 2700 00'ss 188 





Catharine hall ...... 30...... 133 
Pembroke hail...... 43...... 111 
King’s college ...... 85.2... 109 
Magdalen college.... 37...... 98 
Sidney college ...... 36...... 94 
Downing college .... 14...... 65 
Commorantes in Villa 12...... 12 

1854 4866 


Tt appears by the Oxford Calendar that 
the total number in that University is 4792, 
consequently Cambridge has a majority of 
74 members. Increase since last year 166. 





Ready for Publication. 


A new Portion of Sir R. C. Hoanrt’s Mo- 
dern History of Wilts; containing the Hun- 
dreds of Elstub and Everiey,-Ambresbury 
= Underditch, and comprising the Vale of 

von. 


The Second Part of Mr. Baker's History 


of Northamptonshire. 


Part I. of a History of Tamworth. By 
Joun and Henry Wooo Rosy, Esqs. 

The Narrative of a ‘Tour through Hawaii 
or Owhyhee, with an Account of the Geo- 
logy, Natural productions, Volcanoes, &c. 
&e. History, Superstitions, ‘Traditions, 
Manners, and Customs of the Inhabitants of 
b> Sandwich Islands: a never Ate 

their uage, with Specimens, the ac- 
count Prony death of Captain Cook, 
by the natives, and Biographical Notices of 
the late King aud Queen, who died in Lon- 
don; by Mr. Exxis, Missionary from the 
Society and Sandwich Islands. 

Views, and a description of Eaton Hall, 

Gent. Mac. March, 1826. 
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the seat of the Right Hon. Earl Grosvenor, 
by J. Bucxrer, F.S.A. and J.C. Buckrer. 

The Progresses of King James, Part XI. 

The Peerage and Baronetage United, in a 
General and Heraldic Dictionary for 1826 ; 
exhibiting under strict Alphabetical Arrange- 
ment, the present state of those exalted 
ranks, and deducing the lineage of each house 
from the founders of its honours, By Joun 
Burke, Esq. 
~ A Volume of Sermons. By the Rev. J.G. 
Foyster, Minister of Trinity Chapel. 

Works of Dr. John Ower, in 21 vols. 

Spirits of the Olden Time, their Sayings 
and Doings. 

A Portrait of Sir Humphrey Davy, en- 
graved by WortuixeTon in the line manner 
from a painting by Lonsdale. 

Continental Adventures. By a Lady, 

History of Methodism in the Town and 
Neighbourhood of Great Yarmouth. By 
A. Warmoucu. 

The Labyrinth, or Popish Circle; being 
a Confutation of the assumed Infallibility of 
the Church of Rome. From the Latin of 
Simon Episcopius. By Ricuarp Watson, 
Author of ‘* Theological Institutes,” &c. 

The Dwarf of Weirterbourg, from the 
German. 2 vols. 


Preparing for Publication. 


Lancastrenses IHustres ; or Historical and 
Biographical Memoirs of Illustrious Natives 
of the Palatine County of Lancaster, with 
Genealogical and Heraldic Observations, 
By Wm. R. Wuarrton, F.A.S. 

Mr. Samvet Bewrz, of the Commissariat 
Department of the Treasury, is publishing, 
in a brief Memoir, Practical Solutions of 
Cubic Equations. The work developes a 
new mode of Solution, and is intended to 
afford an additional facility to the Algebraist 
in that part of his calculations which is of 
most frequent recurrence. 

Mr. W. T. Lownnes is engaged on two 
compilations ; one a general work on Eng- 
lish Literature, similar to the Manuel du 
Libraire of Brunet; the other, an Account 
of the Books, and their various editions, 

rinted in-or relating to Great Britain and 
reland, from the earliest period to 1601 
inclusive, in two parts; 1st, in alphabetical 
order according to authors, translators, or 
subjects, with bibliographical notices and 
valuations; 2nd, according to printers, pub- 
lishers, or places (many being printed 
abroad). 

A Translation of the Tré Giuli; the most 

pular and entertaining of the Poems of G. 
B Casti to which will be prefixed a Me- 
moir of the author, and some account of his 
other works, 
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M. Canet, bookseller of Paris, has an- 
nounced his intention of publishing a collec- 
tion of Engravings from the full length Por- 
traits of celebrated Persunages of the present 
time, painted by Geraret, first painter to 
the King of France. 

The title of Mrs. Rapcuirre’s forthcoming 
Romance is ‘‘ Gastonde Blondeville ; or, the 
Court of Henry the Third keeping Festival 
in Ardenne.” This work will be accompanied 
by an authentic Memoir of Mrs. Radcliffe. 

The Civil and Ecclesiastical History of 
Ireland, comprising an ample Historical Ac- 
count of its Roman Catholic Church, and 
the Introduction of the Protestant Estabish- 
ment. 

Biblical Researches and Travels in Russia, 
including a Tour in the Crimea, and the 
Passage of the Caucasus; with observations 
on the State of the Rabbinical and Karaite 
Jews, the Mahomedans and the Pagan 
Tribes inhabiting the Southern Provinces of 
the Russian Empire, is announced by Dr. 
Henperson, Author of ‘A Residence in 
Iceland.” 

His Grace the Duke of Buckincuam and 
Cuanvos is printing at his own private ex- 
pence, the whole of the ancient Irish Chro- 
nicles, (with Latin Translations). Two 
volumes are already finished. 

The Rev. J. Rovovet, Vicar of West 


Literary Intelligence.—Select Poetry. 





{March 


Hampton, Somerset, has in the a Cri 
ry the Seventeenth Article of the 
Church of England, demonstrating its Anti- 
Calvinistic sense ; to which are added, Ob- 
servations on the Abstract Calvanistic Ques- 
tion of Decrees, and on the obvious effect 
which the adoption of such a tenet must 
have on the temper and conduct of the pro- 
fessor. 

British Ichthyology, with fine engravings 
of the principal Fish of Great Britain, from 
drawings taken from nature, by Sir J. F. Let- 
CEsTER, and some of the first artists; witha 
Preface, and occasional remarks by Wm. 
JERDAN. 

The Memoirs of J. J. Casanova de Sein- 
galt, from the author’s MS. now for the first 
time translated into the English language. 

Morus; or a Layman’s View of the chief 
Objections which have been brought against 
Religion, as it existed in Europe during the 
heroic age of Christianity. 

The Ecclesiastical History of the Second 
and Third Centuries, illustrated from the 
writings of Tertullian, by Joun, Lorpo 
Bisuop or Bristot. 

Mr. {. Sketon, editor of the Antiquities 
of Oxfordshire, announces for publication, 
upwards of fifty etchings of Antiquities in 
Bristol, illustrative of the Rev. S. Seyer’s 
history of that city. 





SELECT 


GRATITUDE; 

A true Story. Versified by the Rev, John 
Graham, M.A.when Chaplain of the Gaol 
of Lifford, in the County of Donegal. 

Ye - great of splendid estate, 

ho travel to Derry so gay, [eye, 

On the bridge you may spy, with a gratified 
An object not seen every day. —_ [hands, 

There patiently stands, with outstretched 
James Haghey bow'd down to the ground, 

Whose plain simple story will add to the 


glory 
Of Derry for heroes renown’d. 


’*Twas Jamie’s dark doom in life's early bloom 
An orphan unfriended to roam, [Pluck 
Till by very good luck at the mill-house of 
He found a kind friend and a home. 
From the feeding of swine, and the herding 
of kine, 
He rose to a higher degree ; [will 
And long on the hill twas his kind master’s 
He the Mouter’d grain measur’d should 


8 
or “_ long years, free from troubles and 
ears, 
Blithe Jamie exerted his skill ; 
Where the shelling was made he attended 
his trade, 
And he married the maid of the mill. 








POETRY. 


Reverses then came, without censure or 
shame, 
To Jamie in honesty bred; [blind, 
And by Fortune unkind he grew feeble and 
By a dog thro’ the Barony led. 


His mistress meanwhile, in the world’s old 
style, 
By summer friends dup’d and forsaken, 
In default of sure hail, to the Donegal gaol, 
In distress and affliction was taken. 

Her aged head round, with a fillet was bound, 
And a cap with black ribbons denoted 
That on sorrow’s wave toss’d, she a partner 

had lost, 
Upon whom her lone bosom had doated. 


No friend now was nigh, with a sorrowful eye, 
To weep if he could not relieve her ; 

All hope was quite gone, and the gaoler alone 
Would open a door to receive her. 

With a painful surprise which description 

defies, 

James heard his poor mistress’s case, 

And his agonized mind, in anxiety pin’d, 
To obtain, if he could, her release. 


Good heaven! said he, can such a thing be, 
That my mistress so gentle and kind, 
Who pleas’d from her door sent the rich 
and the poor, 
In a gaol should be ever confin'’d? 





~ 
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Will none of the crowd that would praise 
her aloud 
As round her full table they fed, 
Forthcoming be now, with benevolent brow, 
To aid her when riches have fled ? 


Not one. They're all gone, and have left 
her undone, 
In adversity’s dark chilling day ; 
The May-fly is lost in the season of frost, 
And the butterfly flutters away. —_[goes, 
He spoke, and he rose; and to Liffurd he 
As his dog led him gently along; = [day, 
And to shorten the way on a fine summer's 
He carroll'd this old-fashion’d song : 


«*« Whenever you sail with a prosperous gale, 
Make the best of a fair blowing day ; 

But remember a storm the wave may deform, 
And cast your frail vessel away. 

When many friends smile, and combine to 

beguile, 

Your cares in the zenith of power ; 

Ascertain if you can, which of all is the man 
You could find in adversity’s hour. 


*« There are knights of the plate who come 
early and late 
To help you to eat, drink, and play, 
But when the game’s o’er, and you feed 
them no more, 
Like moukeys they scamper away. [end, 
But give me the friend who is true to the 
Let good or bad fortune befal ; [lieve, 
Who wiil cordially grieve, if he cannot re- 
And give an old friend a kind call.” 


At Lifford arriv'd, poor Haghey contriv’d 
To the gaol his admittance to gain; 

And was instantly led to the sorrowful bed 
Where his mistress lay sick and in pain. 

** Oh, Jamie, said she, you are welcome to 


me 
In a dark and a gloomy day; _[will go, 
But it grieves me to know, that hence you 
Unreliev’d and in trouble away. 


« For friends I have none, and here I’m alone, 
In prison, afflicted, and old; {years 
I'm familiar with tears, and my prosperous 
Are passed like a tale that is told. [day 
Now tell me, I say, could you think that a 
Of such suffering ever would come, 
When happy and gay, my time "d awa 
Ere I at fe fag husband std heme? ? 


James Haghey then sigh’d, and in tears he 


replied, 
« The will of our Maker be done ; (side, 
May the high rising tide of your sorrow sub- 
All ’s uncertainty under the sun. 
1 came not to seek, with an unblushing 
cheek, 
An alms from a mistress in woe ; 
But as troubles abound, 1 have brought you 
this pound, 
Oh! take it—contented I go. 


‘My children are dead, and my own daily 
bread 


It is easy evough to procure ; 


For the world is kind to the lame and the 
And welcome we are to each door. [blind, 
And I'll gather you more, till we make up a 
store, 
An insolvent’s expences to ; se 
And I never will cease, till de "ih eithes re- 
Rejvicing shall send you away.” 
He spoke in such strain, that refusal was 
vain, 
In time came the generous boon : 
An attorney was paid by Jamie's kind aid, 
And his mistress found Liberty soon. 
Now, gentlemen, say, have I gone much 
astray, 
In resolving his praises to sound, 
Whose plain simple story will add to the glory 
Of Derry for heroes renown’d, 


—o— 
WOMAN’S LOVE. 


"THERE is a passion that can well 
All feelings of the breast dispel, 
Save those which fan its flame ; 
Its power is as a spell, that ties 
The heart in kindred sympathies, 
O need I tell its name ? 


*Tis woman’s love! her holier name, 
From the ethereal heaven it came, 
To bless existence here ; 
Its charm dissolveth every throe, 
Which mortals feel, or mortals know, 
In this wide earthly sphere. 


When life from every care is free, 
Or when the smiles of infancy 
Light placid on the brow, 
What heart can tell, what power express, 
The feelings of true tenderness, 
Which in her bosom flow. 
Should pallid sickness, from his lair, 
— the object of her care, 
he offspring of her love ; 
Her watchfulness and tears reveal 
The that she alone can feel, 
Which her affection prove. 


There is a passion of the soul 
Fair woman can alone controul, 

And which her charms have wove ; 
That youthful ardour oft doth swell 
Like some alluring secret spell— 

It is a Lover's love. 


This, in its course, no er can quell, 

No form on earth, no oe dispel, 
Nor treachery dissolve ; 

It is the very height of bliss, 

Which breathes of mortal happiness, 
A soul-consuming love. 


While yet there dwells one welcome ray 
Of hope in life, to chase awa 
The chilling sense of death, 
Woman endures the change unmoved, 
Will love those whom she erst hath loved, 
E’en to her latest breath. 
Henry J. Braprigip. 
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PROCEEDINGS | 
House or Commons, Feb. 20. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
for a Committee of the whole House on the 
Promissory Notes Brrt.—Lord 4. Hamil- 
ton spoke in disapprobation of the measure 
to Scotland.—Mr. Hume, in a speech of 
considerable length, imputed the distresses 
of the country to excessive speculation in 
every department of commerce, loans, mines, 
joint stock companies, manufactures, &c. &c. 
and produced some calculations to show that 
more than twenty-five millions, yielding no 
present return, had been withdrawn from 
active commerce—a derangement, with the 
effect of which he said it was ridiculous to 
compare the influence of a million more or a 
million less of country bank notes in circu- 
lation. The Hon. eral then entered 
into a long defence of paper currency, con- 
vertible into gold, but suggested that 
bankers ought to make a deposit equal to 
the value of their notes in circulation, 
which deposit might be made available to 
the holders of their notes.—The House 
having gone into the Committee, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed a clause, 
extending the term for issuing small notes 
by the Bank of England to the 10th of 
October.—Me. Abercramby objected to the 
proposed clause as a sacrifice of the principle 
of the whole measure —Mr. John Smith 
defended the change. A very long debate 
followed, in the course of which Mr. Peel, 
Mr. Baring, and Mr. Canning, defended-the 
extension proposed. The Right Hon. Se- 
cretary for Foreign Affairs said that the 
country bankers had withdrawn their notes 
with a rapidity that threatened ‘‘a crisis,” 
if the notes were not immediately replaced. 
The occurrence of such a crisis, he sub- 
mitted, would be a certain means of defeat- 
ing the Bill; and a clause, like thet now 
proposed, calculated to obviate such an 
event, was therefore not only not inconsist- 
ent with, but friendly to, the success of the 
measure. In the end the clause was adopted 
by a majority of 187 to 24, 





Fel. 23. Mr. T. Wilson called the at- 
tention of the House to the distresses with 
which the commercial and manufacturiug 
interests are overwhelmed, He professed 
to feel the utmost pain in withdrawing his 
confidence from Ministers whom he had 
always previously supported; but declared 
that he could find neither motive nor 
excuse for their refusal to assist com- 
auerce by an advance of Exchequer bills, 
similar to that which had been followed by 


N PARLIAMENT. 


consequences so beneficial in 1793 and 
1814. The Hon. Member then proceeded to 
a comparison of the mode of administering 
relief suggested by Ministers, namely, by 
loans from the Bank upon pledges of goods, 
with that adopted on the occasion referred 
to, when the advance voted by Parliament 
was distributed by commissioners sworn to 
secrecy, and pointed out the greater delicacy 
and safety of the latter plan. He then en- 
tered into a very able defence of the mer- 
cantile classes ageinst the charges of over- 
trading and wild rapacious speculation which 
had been so unsparingly flung upon them ; 
and concluded by giving notice, that if no- 
thing were done in the mean time, he would 
on the 28th of Feb. move for a Committee 
to inquire into the causes of the public dis- 
tress.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
observed, that if there existed any proba- 
bility that no distress of a similar kind 
should ever recur, in that case, from the 
deep commiseration which it had excited, 
his Majesty’s Ministers would not hesitae 
in gtanting relief in the manner desired, 
‘but, looking to the possible recurrence of 
similar evils, and justly dreading the prece- 
dent which such a grant would establish, 
they had resolved to oppose it, considering 
all such measures as tending only to aggra- 
vate the disease which they professed to 
cuse. 

Mr. Ellice rose to move, that the se- 
veral Petitions on the Sirk Trape be re- 
ferred to a Committee. The principal ob- 
ject of the motion was, to procure delay, 
which he advocated by a great variety of 
arguments.—Mr. John Williams seid, he 
was induced to second Mr. Ellice’s motion 
by the danger to the peace of the country 
from the numerous bands of unemployed 
workmen scattered all over the kingdom. 
He characterised Mr. Huskisson as a the- 
orist ; and said he was cold to the distresses 
existing around him.—Mr. Huskisson replied 
with much warmth, that he scorned the 
accusation. The Right Hon. Gent. then 

roceeded, in a long speech, to argue the 
fallacy and unreasonableness of the objec- 
tions to the measures of Ministers, who, 
he said, ‘n pursuing the path to which every 
principle of sound policy pointed, had only 
followed the unanimously expressed opinion 
of those very merchants who now turned 
round to blame them. 


Feb, 24. The debate on Mr. Ellice’s 
motion was resumed by Mr. Baring. The 
Hon. Member applied himself chiefly to 
answer the arguments of Mr, Haskisson on 
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the former evening. In reply to Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s ago of the errors of prac- 
tical men, Mr. Baring produced a long 
catalogue of still grosser blunders, and still 
more flagrant contradictions, from the 
speeches and pamphlets of political econo- 
mists, such as Mr. Huskisson’s own pro- 

1 to recur to cash payments in the 
middle of the late war! Mr. Ricardo’s 
scheme for a liquidation of the national 
debt, by a grand contribution of property in 
solido ; Mr. Malthus’s theory of reut; Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s renowned doctrine of the bless- 
ings of absenteeism! ! &¢e.—Mr. Davenport, 
Mr. Dickinson, and Mr. Peter Moore sup- 
ported the motion—Mr. C. Grant opposed 
it; but announced that Government was 
disposed to consult the interest of the silk 
manufacturers, so far as to take off the duty 
on soap, and some other of the articles 
principally employed in that branch of trade. 
—Mr. Canning spoke against the motion, 
but scarcely touched the arguments ad- 
vanced in support of it. The Right Hon. 
Secretary vindicated the President of the 
Board of Trade from the charge of iasensi- 
bility to the sufferings of his fellow-subjects, 
in a strain of warm and even passionate 
eloquence. He begged to be held equally 
with its author responsible for the commer- 
cial system of his Right Hon. friend, and 
characterised as a faction contemptible in 
numbers and destitute of al! influence the 
persons who do not approve of that system 
in all its details and in its whole extent. 
The motion of Mr. Ellice was rejected by a 
majority of 122 to 40. 


—-O— 
House or Lorops, Feb. 27. 


The Marquis of Lansdown stated his ob- 
jections to the plan of the Bank advancing 
money on security. He thought it much 
better that the Government should advance 
Exchequer bills—The Earl of Liverpool 
stated, that if the Bank did make any such 
advances, it did so, as authorised by its 
charter, by act of Parliament, and by its 
own bye-laws, and by no means as impelled 
to the measure by his Majesty’s Ministers. 
In answer to some further observations 
of the Noble Marquis, the Noble Lord 
stated that the Bank advances would be 
required only for a limited time, in the same 
way as advances on bills. After some ani- 
madversions on Ministers by the Earl of 
Lauderdale, the Order of the Day was read, 
when the Marquis of Lansdown proposed a 
clause, rendering it imperative on the Bank, 
should Branch Banks be established, to pay 
their notes wherever they happen to be 
issued, which was agreed to, ca Report 
brought up, and the Bill ordered to be read 


a third time. 
” —-o— 
House or Commons, Fel. 28. 
In answer to a question from Mr. T. Wil- 


son, the Chencellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that a communication had been made to the 
Bank by his Majesty's Ministers, with re- 
spect to the proposed advances, and that 
the Bank fully acquiesced in the principle 
laid down by Ministers, and that the sum 
to be advanced was not to exceed three 
millions. 





March 1. Mr. F. Buxton presented a 
petition from the Metropolis which bore the 
signatures of seventy-two thousand persons, 
praying for the Asotition of Necro 
Stavery. The Hon. Member complained, 
that notwithstanding the pledge given by 
Parliament, in 1823, upon which Ministers 
had promised to act, nothing, or at most 
very little amelioration, had been effected in 
the condition of the slaves. He then en- 
tered into a recapitulation of what had taken 
place in the colonies since the determina- 
tion of Parliament to put an end to slavery 
had been expressed; and concluded by 
quoting from an early speech of Mr. Can- 
ning’s a passage to the effect, that the 
** masters of slaves ought not to be trusted 
with whatsoever concerns legislation for 
slavery; and that the evil must be remedied 
by an assembly of free people, and not by 
an assembly of slave-owaers.”"—Mr. Canning 
contended that the Government had faith- 
fully adhered to the principle which, from a 
comparison of the respective Resolutions, 
appeared clearly to have been that recog- 
nized by Parliament. He proceeded to 
give a sketch of the steps taken in com- 
pliance with the resolutions of 1823, and 
of the further measures of an amicable na- 
ture to which Ministers were determined to 
resort, to carry inte effect the wishes of 
Parliament. 


March 2—10. The two Houses were 
chiefly occupied with discussions on the 
various petitions presented respecting the 
StaveTrape, and for the repeal of the Conn 
Laws. The latter subject is to be regularly 
brought forward after the Easter recess. 





March 11, Mr. Secretary Peel moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill to consolidate 
and simplify the Statute Laws, as far as the 
same regard theft, embezzlement, receiving 
stolen goods knowing the same to have been 
stolen, &c. The Bill will consolidate and 
simplify ninety-two statutes on the subject 
of theft, and simplify the offences by de- 
scribing them on general principles, instead 
of particularizing cases; it will remedy the 
law regarding embezzlement, by not requir- 
ing the coin or notes to be proved, &e.; it 
will make the receivers dain goods, 
knowing them to have been stolen, subject 
to indictment as for the theft; it will reach 
** accessaries after the fact;” it will also 
remedy the evils of escapes on account of 
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«¢ verbal inaecuracies ;” and finally, in the 
of Mr. Peel, besides consolidating 
and simplifying ninety-two acts into one act 
of thirty-two pages, it will ‘* facilitate the 
conviction of guilt, and the acquittal of in- 
nocence.” Mr. Peel said ‘*he had limited 
this Bill to the laws regarding theft, be- 
cause an enormous majority of commitments 
to prison are on charges oftheft. In 1825, 
he stated, 14,437 persons were charged with 
crimes; of that number 12,530, or six- 
sevenths, were for theft. He therefore 
took the most important class, as far as 
numbers were concerned.” The Right 
Hon. Gent.’s speech was loudly cheered, 
and leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


oe 


March 13. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer brought forward the ANNuaL 
Bupcet. He commenced by a review of 
the eo of the Revenue since 1815, 
within which period he showed that no less 
than 30 millions of annual taxes had been 
reduced, of which, however, three millions 
had been imposed within it, viz. in 1819, 
leaving an actual reduction of taxes since 
1815 of 27 millions; but of this 27 millions, 
again, he allowed that some part must be 
abated in respect of the depreciation of the 
currency during the period of the Bank 
restriction, and he rated the actwal reduction 
at about 24 millions anda half. He then 
entered into a very minute and very clear 
investigation of the existing sources of re- 
venue, from which he inferred that the sub- 
stantial prosperity of the country was un- 
impaired, and using the produce of the 
revenue in January last as his term of cal- 
culation, he predicted that the produce of 
the unrepealed taxes for the current year, 
would not fall short of the average produce 
of the same taxes in 1823, 1824, and 
1825 by more than one million three hun- 
dred thousand pounds, a defalcation which 
would still leave a clear surplus of more 
than seven hundred thousand pounds after 
discharging all the demands of the public 
expenditure. The principal financial mea- 
sures which the Right Hou. Gentleman 
proposed were a formal surrender of one 
shilling per pound (25 per cent.) of the 
Tobacco duty which had, in fact, been given 
up by a blunder in the last year’s Excise Act; 
and a funding of Exchequer Bills to the 
amount of eight or nine millions, which 
would be connected with a relief to the 
Bank to the extent of six millions, which 
that body would have by this arrangement 
available for the benefit of the commerce of 
the country. This arrangement he intended 
to effect in part by an application of the 
sinking fund to the discharge of the un- 
funded debt. 

Mr. Maberly cautioned the 


House 


nst being led away by the Right Hon. 
Gent.’s statements, but expressed his ap- 
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bation of the for the funding of 
nal Bills.—Mr. Hume denied that a 
repeal of taxes was necessarily a reduction 
of taxation, and in proof of his proposition 
offered a comparison of the revenue of the 
respective years 1817, 1818, and 1819, 
wih ches of the last three years, from which 


_it appeared that more money was actually 


taken out of the pockets of the people in 
the latter than in the former years, not- 
withstanding the ostensible reduction of 
taxes. He also complained of the dead 
weight arrangement as a wasteful delusion. 
Several members spoke in approbation of 
the plan of Ministers, and the House went 
into a Committee on the estimates of civil 


contingencies. 
—p— 
House or Lorps, March 16. 


The Promissory Nores Bill was read a 
third time, and passed. 


In the Houst or Commons, on the same 
day, Mr. #ynn obtained leave to bring in a 
Bill, to suspend the Act of the 53d of 
George LII., respecting the appointment 
of Writers in the East India Company's 
service, and to remove doubts as to the 
payment of the allowances of officers dying 
while absent from India. The alteration 
which he proposed, he said, was to suspend 
for three years that clause of the Act which 
required a writer to spend four terms at the 
East India College, and to give a power of 
appointing persons otherwise qualified. 


—-@— 


House or Commons, March 20. 


On the motion to go into a Committee 
on the Irish Estimatgs, Mr. Spring Rice 
moved, as an amendment, ‘ That the 
House concurred in the Fourteenth Report 
of the Committee of Inquiry into the state 
of Education in Ireland, published in the 
year 1826, and signed by the Archbishop 
of Armagh, the Archbishop of Cashel, the 
Bishop of Killala, the Provost of Trinity 
College (now Bishop of Ferns), and several 
other high authorities, declaring, that no 
general system of education, however nicely 
it might be managed in other respects, 
could be continued in Ireland, unless it was 
clearly avowed and understood that the 
leading principle should be, that no attempt 
would be made to disturb the religious tenets 
of any particular sect or description of 
Christians.”” The Hon. Member supported 
his motion by a summary recital of ah that 
has been urged, b r. O'Connell and 
others, against the Kildare- lace Society, 
on the score of proselytism, illiberality, mis- 
application of dhe funds at their disposal, 
misrepresentation of the extent of their suc- 
cess, &c.—Mr. Goulburn bore testimony to 
the liberality, aud honourable and disinter- 
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ested zeal of the members of the Society 
alluded to. He professed, on the part of 
the Government, an anxious wish to carry 
into full effect the recommendation of the 
Education Commissioners, but contended 
that to withdraw the funds from the schools 
already established, and which were in yw 
cessfu ration until cribed 
Romau Catholic clergy, al be te, Ba 
every scheme for the education of the Irish 
try.—Mr. Frankland Lewis (one of 
the Commissioners) also bore testimony to 
the im t, and purely disinterested ser- 
vices of the Kildare-place Society, and con- 
tended for the necessity of preserving the 
existing schools. He objected, however, to 
the peremptory rule established in those 
schools, by which the Bible was made a 
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school-book. It was, he said, “a lament- 
able fact, that the poor Catholic children 
were brought up in a state of the darkest 
ignorance—that deceit was inculcated into 
their minds by their religious instructors ;” 
that they were brought up with a rooted 
aversion to their Protestant brethren; and 
that the calling upon them to read the Bible 
was but affording them an opportunity to 
put their lessons of duplicity into practice. 
—Mr. C. Hutchinson did not think religion 
an essential part of school <hination She, 
Spring Rice in the end withdrew his amend- 
ment, and the House went into a Committee. 





March 23. The two Houses adjourned 
for the Easter recess, 


ow 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 


Spain seems again on the point of a con- 
vulsion, and there is no question that the 
presence of the French army alone prevents 
the revolutionary movements. It is asserted 
that the Constitutional parties are already in 
possession of the forts of Carthagena, and 
expect other reinforcements from the Al- 
gerine coast, the Dey having declared war 
against Spain. Strong parties of Consti- 
tutionalists have appeared in the north, and 
have committed great excesses near Co- 
ruona. The Curate Merino has declared 
himself hostile to the present Government, 
and has put himself at the head of a con- 
siderable force, which is said to be enthu- 
siastic in the Constitutional cause. The 
Dey of Algiers’s having declared war agai 
Spain will, it is supposed, afford facilities 
to the Patriots. ‘the commencement of 
hostilities by Algiers was announced on the 
6th, on the authority of the Spanish Consul- 
General at Tunis. 

RUSSIA. 


The Emperor Nicholas has submitted to 
the Senate various documents relative to 
the late conspiracy, to the situation of the 
Russian army, and to his position with re- 
spect to the Otsoman Porte, with a request 
to the Senate to advise his Imperial Ma- 
jesty in what manner he ought to act. They 
are understood to have protested in the 
strongest manner against any interference 
on the part of the Emperor in the contest 
between the Greeks and Turks. With re- 
ry to the formation of the Russian army, 

Senate are said to have given their 
opinion that it was extremely defective, and 
even replete with danger in its present form 
to the integrity of the Russiau empire. It 
would be » in their opinion, to re- 
model the whole, and to reduce its numbers 
| one half, dismissing without delay all 

officers and soldiers who possessed 





property, or had other occupations whence 
they could derive subsistence, and who, in 
short, united the duties of a military life 
with those of the citizen or the agriculturist. 
They recommend that the nobleman so cir- 
cumstanced should retire to his estate, and 
the peasant to his labour. 


EAST INDIES, 


An armistice between the British and 
Burmese armies has beenagreed on. It was 
to continue thirty days, and was signed at 
Meaday, on the 17th September, by Lieut.- 
Colonel Tidy, C. B. and Lieut. Smith, of 
the Royal Navy, on the part of the British ; 
and by Benjee Maha, and two others, on 
the part of the Burmese. Should this ar- 
mistice not be followed by a treaty of peace, 
it will, at least, have been productive of one 
good effect, by enabling Sir Archibald 
Campbell to complete his operations for the 
campaign. Meanwhile two distinguished 
British officers, Brigadier-General M‘Reagh 
and Colonel Tidy, have proceeded on a mis- 
sion to Ummerapoora, the capital of Ava, 
where it is probable they may succeed in 
making a stronger impression on the Bur- 
mese monarch than any of his own officers. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


American papers of the 9th ult, announce 
two important facts, the surrender of Callao 
and the capture of the Banda Oriental by 
the Patriots. The Brazilian Consul at 
Monte Video had been forced to retire to” 
Rio de Janeiro; and that town was in pos- 
session of the Patriot forces on the 9th 
January. Several other provinces had 
united themselves to those of the Rio de la 


Plata, and were received into the Union, 
and admitted as independent states. 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


The Blonde frigate, Captain Lord Byron, 
has returned from the voyage to the fod. 
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wich Islands, having there deposited the 
remains of the late King and his Consort. 
On the arrival of the Blonde at the place of 
her destination, Lord Byron landed, and, 
attended by his first Lieutenant (the Hon. 
William Keith), and others of his officers, 
proceeded to the palace of the young King 
(Kaukiauli), whom he found enjoying the 
royal sport of rolling in a tar-barrel! His 
Majesty received the party with great kind- 
ness, and immediately put on (smeared as he 
was) a suit of the Windsor uniform, pre- 
sented to him in the name of our Sovereign. 
This was not, however, the only service 
performed by Lord Byron: his Lordship’ in 
the course of his voyage has discovered (ex- 
plored rather) two Islands not previously 
visited, the details of which, together with 
maps, charts, &c. and the particulars of 
some interesting discoveries in Natural His- 
tory, will be published forthwith. 

The Blonde, when in lat. 44° 43’ N. 
long. 22° 57’ N. providentially fell in with 
the Frances Mary, 398 tons, Kendal, mas- 
ter, of and froin New Brunswick, bound to 
Liverpool, timber laden, water logged, and 
a wes wreck; took off the master, his 
wite, three seamen, and one female pas- 
senger, out of a crew of 17. It appeared 
that on the Ist February the Frances Mary 
experienced a tremendous gale of wind from 
the W.N. W. during which she carried 
away her foremast ; the sea made a complete 
breach over her, washed four seamen off the 
decks, boats, &c. For 22 days, in this con- 
dition, the unfortunate survivors supported 
their wretched existence by actually feeding 
on the dead bodies of those who died on the 
wreck. Had they remained a few hours 
longer, they must inevitably have perished, 
having been brought on-board the Blonde in 
a complete state of exhaustion. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


There are now no fewer than three news- 


papers published in the capital of New 
South Wales, The Sydney Gazette, Howe's 


Express, and The Australian. Fifty years 
ago there were not so many published in all 
Scotland. The files of the journals of 
Australia contain reports of meetings of 
agricultural societies, of proceedings of 
courts of law, pastoral charges to the clergy, 
discussions, political and literary, long 
columns of advertisements, in which rival 
tradesmen put in their claims to public 
favour—all the characteristics of an English 
newspaper, here present themselves to us 
in a spot in the Antipodes, a few years ago 
tenanted only by a few naked savages. Tn 
the Archdeacon’s charge to the clergy of 
New South Wales, in Howe’s Express of the 
13th June, he states that ‘¢ the offspring of 
this colony has not its equal either for morals 
or quickness of apprehension.” He states 
further, that they have the royal commands 
for the establishment of parochial lending 





Poreign News, 
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libraries, and that ‘* three distinct libraries 
have been sent out by his Majesty, together 
with a donation of one hundred pounds, 
independent of the chureh plate to each of 
the churches.” The editor of the paper, 
in commenting on the testimony of the 
Archdeacon to ‘* the moral excellence which 
so eminently distinguishes their native 
youth,” observes, ‘* Certain it is that the 
distinguishing characteristic of our Austral- 
British youth is hatred of licentiousness, and 
an eagerness to accept instruction.” The 
farmers of New South Wales are growing 
tobacco and making suger, which promise 
to be profitable pursuits; but the raising of 
fine wool appears to be the great object. 
This commodity must prove a mine of wealth 
to the colony. Ascension Island is rapidly 
rising into usefulness and importance. 
Through the zeal and ability of Colonel 
Nicolls and his indefatigable party of sixty 
marines, this heretofore almost barren spot 
has been made to produce an abundance and 
variety of vegetables, and the whole African 
squadron now refit and water there. Dur- 
ing the last eighteen months 5678lbs. of 
vegetables were supplied to various mer- 
chant ships. ‘The Admiralty have afforded 
every means of improving the Island. ‘There 
is no custom-house, port, or anchorage 
charges of any description, and al! merchant 
ships in distress are ordered to be supplied 
at the same rate which Government lay in 
their provisions for the navy, so that no 
imposition of any kind is suffered, one price 
is only asked or taken for every article, 3d. 
per Ib. dead weight (excepting fowls, which 
are three for a dollar), pigs, goats, sheep, 
oxen, &c. which is never suffered to be ex- 
ceeded: avery curious ce! is taken in great 
plenty, which is called the Ascension lam- 
prey; it takes salt well, so that a rich and 
wholesome dish can be had at the expence 
of 3d. per Ib. to last all the way home; it 
is used either broiled or boiled for breakfast, 
or fried for dinner. A rapid improvement is 
every day taking place in agriculture and 
horticulture, as well as road-making, build- 
ing, &e. A turtle pond of very large di- 

ions is almost ready, and turtle are to 
be had all the year round; the season for 
turning them is from December to June, and 
ships are supplied with them for about 3d. 
per lb. of meat, without bone or shell, and any 
thing taken in exchange they may have to 
spare, such as tea, sugar, coffee, rice, grain 
of any kind, or plank, spars, &c. for boat 
and house-building or mending. About 
forty tons of water are kept constantly in 
readiness for ships in want of this necessary 
articie. 





AFRICA. 
[From the Sierra Leone Gazette.] 
His Majesty’s ship Brazen, Capt. Willes, 
sailed on Thursday last for the Bights of 
Benin and Biafra. Captains Clapperton and 
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Pearne, with Messrs. Morrison and Dickson, 
who came out in the Brazen, went down in 
her, and will be landed at such part of the 
coast as circumstances may render most ad- 
visuble. Their object will then be to reach 
Soccatoo, where Captain Clapperton resided 
some time last year, when in the interior, 
with Major Denham. We had much con- 
versation with him, and were much gratified 
with his statements. They confirm (what 
we are sure will be more apparent the more 
we become acquainted with the country) 
thatthe centre of Africa is far advanced in 
civilization ; that the further the ne; is 
removed from the baneful effects the 
slave trade (the contamination of the coast) 
the more he is raised in the scale of huma- 
nity, the more intelligent, honest, and in- 
dustrious does he become. We understand 
that on reaching Soccatoo, some of the 
rty will remain to form more intimate re- 
Come with that extraordinary sovereign, 
Sultan Bello, and endeavour to establish a 
safe and permanent communication between 
Soccatvo and the coast; whilst others will 
visit the Niger, trace its course, and follow 
it to the sea; with such other excursions 
for the benefit of science and the extension 
of knowledge, as circumstances may admit. 
We were favoured with a view of a map, 
containing the late discoveries of Major 
Denham and Captain Clapperton, from 
which it seems nearly certain that the Niger, 
or Joliba, passing within a short distance of 
Soccatoo, flows into the Bight of Benin, 
and, we have no doubt, furms Lagos and the 
rivers round it. If so, what an important 


opening is made into the interior of Africa! 

ith the exception of the rapids of Yaouree, 
a steam-vessel may traverse this immense 
continent from the Bight of Benin to the 
Foulah country, a water communication 
scarcely equalled in any other part of the 
world. 

We were much gratified with Capt. Clap- 
perton’s account of the extent and neatness 
of the fences and plantations in the in- 
terior, especially of cotton and indigo, and 
the care with which ‘they are kept clear of 
weeds. We were also struck with the cir- 
cumstance, that all the gold carried to Tim- 
buctoo and Soccatoo, is brought from the 
west and south-west; a strong corrobora- 
tion of what is always stated by our travelling 
merchants, that the most productive gold 
mines of Western or Interior Africa, are not 
far from us. We wish these adventurous 
travellers every success; but we cannot help 
fearing the Portuguese interest in the Bights 
will be too powerful for them. It is the 
policy of that Government to keep every 
thing connected with its colonial establish- 
ments a profound secret. The world knows 
nothing of any of them. To this national 
jealousy is to be added, in the present case, 
the fear of the authorities on this coast, 
that our success may be their loss, and 
especially that it may interfere with their 
illicit slave trade. If the os. be the 
Niger, they must know it; and if so we fear 
they will not, if they can prevent it, allow 
our evterprising countrymen to unravel a 


secret they have so long kept. 


—_o— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


We revert, with pain, to the late embar- 
rassed state of the mercantile interests, 
which has doubtless resulted from the rage 
for speculation that some time ago affected 
all classes. The semanas tae been 
most distressing. to the working classes, 
many thousands of whom have been thrown 
out of employment. The silk and cotton 
trades have been the most seriously affected; 
and the principal towns of Lancashire were 
for some time in a very alarming state of 
fermentation, particularly Macclesfield. 

We rejoice, however, that affairs assume 
a brighter aspect than at the early part of 
the month. The accounts reeeived from 
different parts of the country concur in 
indicating a revival of confidence, and a 
gradual return of commercial prosperity. 
At Leeds, Halifax, aud Manchester, things 
are looking brighter. At Liverpool, the 
demand for colonial produce continues 
steady; and in other places a decided im- 
provement is evident in the condition of the 
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mercantile and manufacturing classes. At 
Glasgow, also, the prospects of commerce 
brighten. The Free Press says, ‘ It is 
with heart-felt pleasure that we can con- 
gratulate our readers on being able to use 
the words ‘ commercial improvement,” in- 
stead of * cial di > Busi is 
decidedly looking better, inaction is sue- 
ceeded by activity, and bustle and briskness 
will, we trust, soon again animate our looms, 
our warehouses, and our docks.”’ 

On Saturday afternoon, the 18th of Feb. 
a dreadful catastrophe happened at Notting- 
ham, in a street, near the southern entrance 
into the town, called the Hollow Stone; 
which street, from its appearance, must 
have been formed, centuries ago, by cutting 
through an immense rock, the whole of the 
right side, and great part of the left, being 
bounded by huge masses of stone, formed, 
no doubt, when the earth was in its chaotic 
state. From time immemorial, there have 
been several excavations in this rock, and 
persons have been in the habit of procuring 
quantities of sand, as well for private use as 
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imal one hour before he fell. There were 





for sale. By such means one tion of 
robably fourteen or fifteen yards in length 
been formed, and hither it was the 
custom of the children in the neighbour- 
hood to resort for amusement, although 
they were often reminded of the danger into 
which they ran. On Saturday there were 
during the earlier parts of the day from 
thirty to fifty playing in the cavern. About 
half-past three in the afternoon, while about 
a dozen persons were in the roek-hole, a 
large ad, nthe to thirty tons of the 
earth, fell from the roof, and nearly buried 
the whole! The horror occasioned by the 
catastrophe beggars description; it was not 
known who were the persons involved. The 
Mayor and proper authorities speedily re- 
sorted to the spot, and by unremitted exer- 
tions in the course of an hour and a half 
the earth was cleared away, and seven dead 
bodies were discovered. They were the 
children of persons in humble situations of 
life, and were lying almost close together. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The following is a summary of the Bill 
for amending the Bank Acts, and for the 
better pene co-partnerships of cer- 
tain bankers in England.—Bodies politic or 
corporate, or partnerships, consisting of any 
number of partners, may carry on business 
as bankers, anywhere not within 65 miles of 
London, provided that none ef them have 
banking establishments in London; that 
they are all individually liable for the issues 
and debts of the co-partnership; they must 
neither issue nor pay any bill within the pre- 
scribed limits, at a shorter date than six 
months, nor for a less sum than 50/.—The 
names of the firm and the names of the _ 
ners are to be duly registered, of which re- 

istration they are to receive a certificate 
Sloss the Stamp Office. The names of those 
who cease to be partners and enter as part- 
ners, during the course of each year, must 
also be registered.—They are to have the 

rivileges of chartered bodies, of suing and 
tee sued, &c. through the medium of their 
office-bearers, and all decrees against their 
office-bearers are to be valid against the 
co-partnery.— Two schedules accompany the 
bill ; the one being the form of registration 
for the firm when Fest constituted, the other 
of the registration of such persons as may 
subsequently leave the firm, or be admitted 
into it. 

Mareh 1. The stupendous Elephant at 
the Exeter ‘Change was killed by order of 
the proprietor, in consequence of its having 
exhibited symptoms of madness. At half- 
past four o'clock the violent exertions he 
made to break the huge door and bars of his 
den, in which he partly succeeded, fully 
qetermined the proprietor’s mind. He sent 
to Somerset House for the assistance of 
some of the guards stationed there, who 
soon arrived, and continued firing at the 


one hundred and eighty musket balls fired at 
him, during which time the exasperated 
animal made furious but unsuccessful efforts 
to get at his assailants. The ball by which 
he fell entered under the ear. On Sunday 
the 5th of March the elephant was dissected. 
It required twelve men to skin the animal, 
after which the carcass was conveyed to a 
horse-slaughterer’s, in Sharp’s alley, Cow- 
cross, and served out to the different pur- 
veyors of ‘ cat’s meat,” for distribution 
amongst the feline tribe. The proprietor 
offered the body to the College of Surgeons, 
but they not having a place large enough 
for it, declined it ; it was then thought that 
the skeleton would be a great addition to 
the British Museum, but the Directors had 
not power to treat. The skin was sold to a 
private individual for 50/. 


— oe 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Drury Lane. 

Jan. 28. A musical melodrame was pro- 
duced, entitled Malvina, which was well 
executed, and successfully received. 

Feb. 21. <A farce, called John Brown, 
wus brought forward, the chief merits of 
which existed in a few equivoques. It was 
tolerably well received. 

March 16. A melo-dramatic opera, in 
three acts, was produced, entitled Benyow- 
ski, or The Exiles of Kamschatka. \t was 
an adaptation from Kotzebue, and possessed 
a considerable degree of interest. ‘The piece 
was announced for repetition amidst uni- 
versal applause. 

March27. The Easter piece was Oberon, 
or The Charmed Horn. e scenery and 
decorations were admirable, but the plot 
was full of inconsistency and nonsense, 


which met with much disapprobation. 





Covent GarDEN. 

Fel. 1. A new piece, called Nora, or 
the Girl of Erin, was brought forward ; hut 
it was indifferently received. 

Fel.11. A play in five acts, named the 
French Libertine, was produced. The plot 
chiefly consisted of the licentious amours of 
the Duke of Rougemont, who was personi- 
fied by Mr. C. Kemble. The acting and 
scenery was tolerable; but the immoral 
tendency of the piece deservedly incurred 
general disapprobation. 





The Easter pieces of the Minor Theatres 
were well calculated, by their novelty aud 
shew, to draw numerous audiences.—Ast- 
LEY’s AMPHITHEATRE produced a splendid 
equestrian representation, entitled The Bur- 
mese War. Savver’s Wetts gave three 
new pieces: Mr. W. or Where's my Wife ? 
a musical burletta; Emmeline of Hungary, 
a musical romance; and Hot and Cold, or 
Harlequin Snow-Ball, a comic pantomime. 
The other houses were equally diversified. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 
—@— 


Gazette Promotions. 


War Office, Feb.17. Unattached, to be 
Majors of Inf. Captains W. Foster 97th foot, 
and Wilson, 98th foot. 

Feb.18. General Sir P. Ross, appointed 
to the Government of Antigua. 

Feb. 21. W. T. Money, esq. to be 
Consul General at Venice and in the Aus- 
trian territories on the Adriatic Seas. 

War Office, Feb. 24. Unattached, Major 
Higgins, 13th Light Drag. to be Lieut.- 
col. of Inf. by purch.; Capt. Lord Bentinck, 
75th foot, to be Major of Inf. 





MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 
Corfe Castle—Geo. Bankes, esq. 
Devizes.—Geo. Watson Taylor, esq. of Earl- 

stoke Park, Wilts. 

East Looe.—Lord Visc. Percival. 
Oxford University.—Tho. Grimstone Buck- 
nall Estcourt, esq. 





Ecc estasTicaL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. H. Anson, Bylaugh P. C. Norf. 
Rev. B. Barker, Shipdam R. Norf. 
Rev. J. Case, Springthorpe R. co Linc. 
Rev. W. Cowlard, Laneast P. C. Cornwall. 
Rev. C. C. Crump, Halford R. co. War- 
wick. 


Rev. J. Davison, Upton-upon-Severn R. co, 
Worcester, 

Rev. H. Evans, Swanton Abbotts R. Norf. 

Rev. C. R. Handley, Sturry V. Kent. 

Rev. J. M. Parry, North Muskham V. co 
Nottingham. 

Rev. S. Phillips, Puddington R. Devon. 

Rev. J. Pyke, Parracombe R. Somerset. 

Rey, H. Taylor, South Pool R. Devon. 

Rev. G. Whiteford, Delham with Honing V. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. F. Winstanley, Isleham V. co. Camb. 

~ C. J. Yorke, Latton with Eisey V. 

ilts. 


Cuaprains. 
Rev. A. P. Perceval, Chap. in Ord. to the 


King. 

Rev. J. Allen, Chap. to the Earl of Mount- 
norris. 

Rev. A. Foster, Chap. to Duke of Camb. 

Rev. J. C. Hele, Chap. to Earl of Stirling. 

Rev. H. J. B. Nicholson, Chap. to Duke 
of Clarence. 

Rev. G. Taylor, Chap. to Dowager Duchess 
of Richmond. 

Rev. S. S. Wood, Chap, to Duke of York. 





Civit PrererMent. 


Rev. G. Norman, Head Master of Stafford 
Free Grammar School. 


—_— 
BIRTHS. 


Feb. 8. The wife of B. Pead, esq. of 
Walthamstow, Essex, a dau. 12. At 
Combhay House, the wife of W. G, Lang- 
ton, jun. esq. a dau.——At Liverpool, the 
wife of J. H. Turner, esq. a dau. 14. At 
the Vicarage, Bishopstone, Wilts, the wife 
of Rev. pl Middleton, a dau.——At 
Highbury-place, Mrs. J. M. Holl, jun. a 
dau. In Upper Thornhaugh-street, the 
wife of Fred. - Prescott, esq. a dau.—— 
17. The wife of Ed. Cotes, esq. Clerk of 
the Peace for Somerset, a son. 17. At 
Aldersey Hall, the wife of Sam. Aldersey, 
esq. a dau, 18. At the Dowager Lady 
Rivers, Winchester, the wife of the Rev. 
Joseph Story, a son——20. At Sandhurst, 
near Gloucester, the wife of the Rev. W. 
Fred. Mansel, a dau.—— At Pinner, Middle- 
sex, the wife of Henry John Pye, esq. a 
son.——-—-21. At Ramsgate, the wife of W. 























S. Roe, esq. a son. ‘The March. of Clan- 
ricarde, dau. of the Right. Hon, George 
Cauning, a dau. 24. At Fovant, the 
wife of the Rev. T. Fox, a son. 26. At 
Houghton, the Hon. Mrs. E. Stourton, a 
son. 

Lately. At Islington, the wife of J. E. 
Hadow, esq. a son. In Park-lane, Lou- 
don, Lady Caroline Morant, a dau. 

March 3. At Gloucester, the wife of 
Dr. Hall, Master of Pembroke College, 
and one of the Prebendaries of Glouceste: 
Cathedral, a son.——5. The wife of Christ. 
Saltmarshe, esq. a dau. At Donhead 
Rectory, the wife of the Rev. W. Dansey, 
a son,——6. The wife of John Okes, esy. 
a dau.——15. At the Rectory House, So- 
ham, the wife of the Rev. W. Wilson a dau. 
20. At the Rectory, Hargrave, Northampton- 
shire, the wife of Rev. W. L. Baker, a dau. 

















—@— 
MARRIAGES. 


April 26, 1825. At Calcutta, Capt. G. 
Murray Greville, of the 16th, or Queen’s 
» to Miss Pearson, eldest dau. of 

the Advocate-General of Bengal. 
July 26, 1825, At Batavia, in the Island 


of Java, John Gray Duncan, esq. son of the 
Rev. James Duncan, Alton, Hants, to Miss 
Helen, eldest dau. of Capt. Wm. Hodges, of 


that . 
oat 1825. At the Cathedral, at Cal- 
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cutta, r Winter, esq. barrister at law, 
to Mary Anne, third dau. of the late Dr. 
Bathie, of Hammersmith. 

Jan. 30, 1826. At Hoxne, Suf. Rev, 
Tho. D’Eye Betts, of Wortham, to Harriet, 
2d dan. of Rev. Geo. Clarke Doughty, of 
Hoxne. 

Feb 7. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
G. P. Whitfield, esq. to Char. Corpe, dau. 
of W. Cerpe, esq. Mount-street. 9. At 
Rochester, G. Borradaile, esq. jun. of E.1. 
Comp. service, to Laura, dau. of G. Her- 
bert, esq. of Clapham. 11, Sam, Veasey, 
esq. of Baldock, to Marg. dau. of the late 
Walter Urquhart, esq. of Great Baddow.— 
12. At St. Faith’s, London, the Rev. Henry 
Dickinson, to Mary, dau. of the late Peter 
Wynne, esq. of Eltham, co. Kent.——14. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Sir Au- 
gustus Henniker, to his cousin, the Hon. 
Miss Eliz. Henniker, fourth dau. of Lord 
and Lady Henniker——16. At Upping- 
ham, the Rev. Tho. Cox, of Leamington, 
Warwickshire, to Mary Anne, dau. of Mr. 
Leonard Bell. 15. Robert, son of R. 
Newman, Gent. of Guildford, Surrey, to 
Eliz. dau. of the late Mr. Farmer, of Bir- 
mingham.——16. At Caton-Brookhouse, 
James Satterthwaite, esq. of Lancaster, to 
Miss Hughes, yrand-dau. of Tho. Edmond- 
son, esq. of Grassyard-hall, near Lancaster. 
At Bishop-Wearmouth, Job Ja. Bul- 
man, esq. of Cox-lodge, Nurthumberland, 
to Caroline, dau. of Geo. Robinson, esq. of 
Hendon, co. Durham.——At Cheltenham, 
Christ. Armitage Nicholson, esq. of Balrath, 
co. Meath, to Anna, dau. of the late Geo. 
Lenox Conyngham, esq. of Spring-hill, co. 
Derry. At Teddington, Middlesex, the 
Rey. Tho. Procter, to Charlotte, third dau. 
of the late Alexander Montgomerie, esq. of 
Annick-lodge, Ayrshire, brother to the Earl 
of Eglinton. 17. At St. Martin’s-in-the 
Fields, London, the Rev. Christ. Nevill, to 
Harriet Catherina, eldest dau. of T. B. 
Bower, esq. of Iwerne House, Dorset.—— 
21. At Prestwich, Mr. W. Andrew, of 
Edge-lane, near Oldham, to Sophia Maria, 
dau. of Hannibal Becker, esq. of Foxdenton 
Hall.——22. At Hackney, John Tebbutt, 
esq. of Stamford-hill and Austinfriars, to 
Martha, only dau. of John Ambler, esq. of 
West Hackney. 23. At Kensington, the 
Rev. Arthur gton, son of Dr. _saemheng 
of Warham, Norfolk, to Emily Matilda, dau. 
of Robert Gosling, esq. of Brompton.—— 
27. At Quidenham, the seat of the Earl of 
Albemarle, Henry Fred. Stephenson, esq. of 
the Middle Temple, barrister at law, to the 
Lady Mary Keppel, second surviving dau. of 
the Earl of Albemarle. 

Lately. Col. De La Salle, of the French 
service, to Miss Glenn, late of Taunton. 

Marchi. At Wareham, Norfolk, Nat. 
Clarke, son of Nat. Barnardiston, . of 























Hertford-street, May Fair, and of the Ryes 





Marriages. 
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Lodge, near Sud » Suffolk, to Sophia, 
dau. of Geo. Robert Eyres, esq. of Cavenham 





House, near Stoke Ferry. At Walcot 
Church, Bath, Neston J. Fuller, esq. son of 
John Fuller, esq. of Neston Park, Wilts, to 


Anne Margaret, dau. of the Hon. John 
Browne.——2. Samuel Gregson, esq. of 
Harley-street, to Ellen, dau. of the late 
Matthew Gregson, esq. of Liverpool.—— 
4. At St. George’s Hanover-square, Lieut. 
Cobb, R. N. to Eliza, dau. of John Green, 
esq. of Eltham, and widow of the late Rob. 
Newbald, esq. 6. At Shimpling, Suffolk, 
Tho. Chitty, esq. of the Inner Temple, to 
Eliza, dau, of A. Cawston, esq. of Shimpling 
Hall, Suffulk. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Capt. Walker, to Esther Helena, 
dau. of the late Rich. Smith, esq. of Ham- 
mersmith.——7. At St. James’s Church, 
Cha. Webb Coleman, esq. of St. Thomas-hill 
House, near Canterbury, to Ellen Catharine, 
dau. of James Cathrow Disney, esq. of He- 
ralds’ College, London. At Worthen, in 
Shropshire, John Donne, esq. of Oswestry, 
to Letitia, only child of John Edwards, esq. 
of Hampton Hall.——At Kirkham, Lan- 
cashire, the Rev. James Radcliffe, Curate of 
Kirkham, to Mary Eliz. dau. of the late 
John King, esq. Vice-Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and niece to the Bishop 
of Rochester. 8. At St. George’s, South- 
wark, Lieut,-col. Baumgardt, to Maria, eld. 
dau. of G. Parsons, esq. of West-square.— 
At Leskard, Lieut -col Fred. Henry Philips, 
to Marg. dau. of John Pallister, esq. of 
Darryluskan, co. Tipperary.—— At Coalston, 
Gilbert Young, esq. of Youngfield, to Pa- 
tricia, dau. of the Hon. W. Maule, of Pan- 
mure, M. P.——9. At Kingston, Hants, 
Lieut. E. B. Addis, R. N. to Eliz. dau. of 
the late Lieut. M‘Arthur, of Haslar. At 
Walcot Church, Bath, the Rev. Geo. Au- 
gustus Seymer, Rector of Stratton, Dorset- 
shire, to Susanaah Eliz. dau. of the late 
Rev. Chas. Birch, Rector of Cheslebourn.— 
W. Dickinson, esq. of Crouch End, Horn- 
sey, to Eleanor, dau. of the late Geo. Mori- 
son, esq. Montague-square. 11. At Clif- 
ton, W. Killigrew Wait, esq. of Westbury, 
near Bristol, to Frances Newman, youngest 
dau. of R.N. Newman, M. D. of Thornbury 
Park and Clifion, Gloucestershire. 14. 
At St. John’s, Hackney, Henry Jubb, esq. 
of Ballifield Hall, near Sheffield, to Isabella, 
dau. of Geo. Jubb, esq. of Clapton. 15. 
Rev. Robert Greenwood, Vicar of Colaton 
Rawleigh, Devon, to Matilda Suphia, dau. 
of the late Tho. Vincent, esq. of Calne, 
Wilts. 16. At Burton-upon-Trent, the 
Rev. C. J. Fynes Clinton, youngest son of 
the Rev. Dr. Fynes Clinton, Prebendary of 
Westminster, tv Caroline, dau. of the late 
Joseph Clay, esq. of Burton. At St. Pan- 
cras New Church, Ja. Mainwaring Brander, 
M. D. to Constantia, dau. of the late John 
Dickinson, esq. 
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OBITUARY. 
—_?e-— 


Duke or ALBUFERA. 

Jan.3. At Marseilles, aged 54, Louis 
Gabriel Suchet, Duke of Albufera. 

Having received a good education, he 
entered the army in 1792. At Toulon, 
he was an officer in the battalion by 
which General O'Hara was taken pri- 
soner. He was in nearly all the battles 
fought in Italy during the campaigns of 
1794, 1795, and 1797, and was thrice 
wounded, once dangerously. In the 
last of these campaigns, Buonaparte 
made him Chief de Brigade on the field 
of battle. In 179%, having borne a dis- 
tinguished part in the campaign agamst 
the Swiss, he was sent to Paris with 
twenty-three standards taken from the 
enemy, and was then made General of 
Brigade. He was on the point of pro- 
ceeding with the expedition to Egypt, 
when he was suddenly retained to re- 
Store discipline and confidence in the 
army of Italy. In consequence of a 
quarre! with the Commissioners of the 
Directory, Suchet was compelled to re- 
turn bastily to France to vindicate bis 
conduct. He was afterwards sent to the 
army of the Danube, at the head of 
which he exerted himself in defending 
the country of the Grisons, Joubert, 
his friend, having been entrusted with 
the command of the army of ltaly, Su- 
ebet joined him as General of Division 
and chief of his staff; appointments 
which ke continued to bold under Mo- 
reau and Championnet, after the death 
of Joubert. Massena, who succeeded 
Championnet, made bim second in com- 
mand. At the head of a feeble division 
of not 7000 men, he long held at bay 
five times the number of Austrian forces 
under Melas, contested the Genoese ter- 
ritory inch by inch, retired unbroken 
behind the Var, set the enemy at defi- 
ance, saved the South of France from 
invasion, and facilitated the Operations 
of the army of reserve, advancing from 
Dijon to cross the Alps. When, in con- 
sequence of the march of Buonaparte, 
the Austrians commenced their retreat, 
he followed in their track, barassed 
them incessantly, took 15,000 prisovers, 
and, by compelling Melas to weaken his 
army to oppose him, contributed power- 
fully to the victory of Marengo. ln the 
short campaign subsequently to the ar- 
mistice, he took 4000 prisoners at Poz- 
zolo, and sbared in the battles that 
were fought.. In 1803 he commanded a 
division at the camp at Boulogne. He 
was named a member of the Legion of 


Honour Dec. 11, 1803, grand officer of: 


that body in 1804; and governor of the 
Imperial palace at Lacken in 1805. At 
Uim, Hollabrun, and Austerlitz, in 
1805,—at Saalfield and Jena, in 1806, 
—at Pultusk, in 1807,—he greatly con- 
tributed to the success of the French 
arms. In 1806 Buonaparte gave him 
the grand cordon of the Legion of Ho- 
nour, with an endowment of 20,000 
francs; and in 1808, he raised him to 
the dignity of a Count of the Empire. 
The King of Saxony also nominated him 
a Commander of the Military Order of 
St. Henry. 

Suchet was then sent to Spain, and 
placed at the head of the army of Arra- 
gon. In 1809, he defeated Blake at 
Belehite; in 1810 he reduced Lerida, 
Mequinenza, Tortoza, Fort San Felipe, 
Monserrat, Tarragona, and Saguntum, 
—routed O'Donnel at Margalef, and 
Blake before Saguntum,—and formed 
the siege of Valencia, The fall of that 
fortress crowned the labours of this 
campaign, and obtained for him the 
title of Duke of Albufera, and posses- 
sion of the estate of that name. He bad 
previously, at the capture of Tarragona, 
received the Marshal's staff. In 1813, 
the command of the united armies of 
Arragon and Catalonia having been con- 
fided to him, be compelled Sir John Mur- 
ray to raise the siege of Tarragona. In 
November he was named Colonel-gene- 
ral of the Imperial Guards, in the room 
of the Duke of Istria. Notwithstanding 
the progress of Lord Wellington in 
France, Suchet kept bis ground in Cata- 
lonia for the purpose of collecting the 
18,000 men who garrisoned the for- 
tresses, and also for retarding the pro- 
gress of the allies. 

Receiving intelligence of the abdica- 
tion of Buonaparte, he acknowledged 
Louis XVIII. as his Sovereign. Several 
honours, amongst which was that of his 
being named one of the Peers of France, 
were conferred on him by the restored 
Monarch. On the return of Buoona- 
parte, he accepted a command under 
his old master, to repel the allies. At 
the head of the army of the Alps, con- 
sisting only of 10,000 men, he beat the 
Piedmontese, and shortly after the Aus- 
trians. The advance of the grand Aus- 
trian army, however, 100,000 strong, 
compelled him to fall back on Lyons, 
but he saved that city from plunder by 
capitulation, and with it artillery stores, 
to the value of half a million sterling. 
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On the same day that the capitulation 
was signed, he again submitted to Louis 
XVIII. He received the grand cross of 
the Legion of Honour in 1816, and in 
1819 his name was replaced on the list 
of Peers. 

For some time previous to his decease 
the Duke of Albufera had been prin- 
cipally at Marseilles. He had been af- 
flicted nearly two years with a severe 
and painful disurder. In the few mo- 
ments during the last four days of his 
life in which he was sensible, he made 
his will, in full possession of his facul- 
ties. In the evening of the 2d of Jan. 
having recovered from a state of deli- 
rium, he confessed and received the ex- 
treme unction. The remainder of the 
night he was calm and composed ; but, 
after seven in the morning of the 3d, he 
did not again become sensible. The 
Duchess left Marseilles for Paris with 
her children two or three days after his 
decease. 





Viscount CARLETON. 

Feb. 25. At his house in George-st. 
Hanover-square, in his 88th year, the 
Right Hon. Hugh Carleton, first Vis- 
eount Carleton of Clare, Baron Carleton 
of Anner, a Privy Counsellor in Ireland, 
D.C.L. His Lordship having left no 
issue, his titles are extinct, and this is 
the twenty-ninth Peerage of Ireland that 
has become extinct since the Union in 
1801. 

Hugh Viscount Carleton was the eld- 
est son of Francis Carleton, esq. of Cork, 
by Rebecca, daughter of John Lanton, 
esq. He was born Sept. 11, 1739, ap- 
pointed Solicitor General in 1779, Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in 
1787, raised to the Peerage in Nov. 
1789, by the title of Baron Carleton of 
Anner, and advanced to the diguity of 
Viscount Carleton of Clare, co. Tipperary, 
Nov. 7, 1797. He resigned his office of 
Lord Chief Justice in 1800, and in the 
same year was elected one of the 
twenty-eight representative Peers of 
Ireland; a vacancy consequently oceurs 
by his decease. His Lordship married 
first, Aug. 2, 1766, Elizabeth, only dau. 
of Richard Mercer, esq. who died May 
27, 1794, without issue; and, secondly, 
July 15, 1795, Mary-Buckley, seeond 
daughter of Andrew Matthew, esq. who 
died March 13, 1810, also without issue. 

The following just tribute to the cha- 
racter of the deceased Viscount, we ex- 
tract from Duhigg’s History of the King’s 
Inns: ‘If industry joined to talent, a 
spirit of justice tempered with mildness, 
and gentlemanly mauners dignifying 
both, form an undisputed claim to re- 
spect, the late Chief Justice of our Com- 


Os:trvary.—Viscount Carleton.—Lord Downes. 
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mon Pleas is fully entitled thereto. He 
quitted this country to the general re- 
gret of legal practisers, and without a 
single personal enemy among its hos- 
tile parties. Such is the final triumph 
of correct temper and conduct, even 
amid the bustle of political and judicial 
conduct. But his Lordship is not lost 
to Ireland or the empire ; a senatorial si- 
tuation enables him to continue those 
services which every man owes to his 
country, and professional talents have 
an exalted and most useful exercise in 
the discussion of Irish appeals. English 
Judges, however honest and learned 
(qualities which they certainly possess), 
must often find it necessary to attend to 
an Lrish legal construction upon parti- 
cular subjects. Their Court of King's 
Bench has for ages adopted that salutary 
maxim, Even the local equity of Ireland 
has been sometimes shook, and property 
irregularly divested by inattention there- 
to in the English supreme Court of Ap- 
peal. The purity of that august assem- 
bly I acknowledge and revere, therefore 
only add, that a Peer bred in Irish Courts 
must, in such cases, materially aid or 
suggest accurate and enlightened deci- 
sious.”’ 
Lorp Downes. 

March 3. At his seat, Merville, near 
Dublin, in his 75th year, the Right Hon. 
William Downes, first Baron Downes of 
Aghanville, King’s County, a Privy 
Counsellor in Ireland, Vice-Chancellor 
of Dublin University, a Bencher of the 
hon. Society of King’s Inns, and LL. D. 

His Lordship was son of Robert 
Downes, esq. of Donnybrook, by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Thomas Twigge, esq. 
of the same place ; and grandson of the 
Right Rev. Dive Downes, Bishop of 
Cork and Ross. He was brought to the 
study of the law and to the bar in June 
1776; was raised to the bench in March 
1792, and appointed Lord Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench, and one of the 
Privy Council in Ireland, on the death of 
Lord Kilwarden, in 1803. In 1806, on 
the resignation of Lord Redesdale, he 
was numinated Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Dublin, by the Duke of 
Cumberland the Chancellor. He retired 
from the office of Chief Justice Feb. 21, 
1822, with a pension of 3800/. per an- 
num, and was created Baron Downes by 
patenc, dated Dec. 10 that year, with 
remainder to his cousin Lieut.-col. Sir 
Ulysses Burgh, K.C.B. K.T.S. Surveyor 
General of the Ordnance, &c. who is 
grandson of the deceased Lord's aunt, 
Anne, daughter of the Bishop. Sir 
Ulysses has aecordingly become second 
Lord Downes. 
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The deceased Peer was highly respect- 
ed fur his great legal knowledge, his 
strict impartiality, his dignified de- 
meanour, and affable deportment. As 
Vice Chancellor, his piety, learning, and 
virtues, were acknowledged and appre- 
ciated. He possessed all the qualities 
that render private life estimable ; his 
heart was benevolent, and his charities 
unbounded. 


Count Nicuoras RoMANZOFF. 


Lately. In Russia, of the infirmities 
of age, Count Nicholas Romanzoff, Chan- 
cellor of the Empire, and the great pa- 
tronof the science and literature of that 
country. He was born in St. Peters- 
burgh, a son of the celebrated Field- 
Marshal Peter Romanzoff, whose high 
military talents and important victories 
over the Turks gave splendvur to the 
reign of the Empress CatherinelI. He 
commenced his public career about 40 
years ago, as Russian Minister at Frank- 
fort. Afterwards, in the post of Minis- 
ter of Commerce, he actively promoted 
the success of the Emperor Alexander's 
great plans for the improvement of the 
internal and foreign trade of Russia, and 
greatly contributed to the raising of 
Qdessa into importance, and to the im- 
provement and enriching of its neigh- 
bouring coasts. Under him the admi- 
nistrations of the public concerns of that 
country were confided to the Duke de 
Richelieu, afterwards Prime Minister of 
France. The Count Romanzoff succes- 
sively rose to the rank of Privy Coun- 
sellor, Senator, Chamberlain to the Em- 
peror, and Chancellor of the Russian 
empire. Favouring the continental sys- 
tem of Buonaparte, he received from 
that ruler the decoration of the Grand 
Eagle of the Legion of Honour, and se- 
veral other tokens of distinction. In 
September 1807, on the retirement from 
office of the Count de Kotschubey, Count 
de Romanzoff was at once made Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs and Minister of 
War. The union of these important 
offices was thought to have been obtain- 
ed through the influence of Buonaparte, 
On the return of the Emperor Alexander 
to Russia, the Count, after repeated and 
earnest solicitations, obtained leave in 
the month of August 1814, to resign his 
ministerial functions. On this occasion 
he received a most kind and flattering 
letter from his Sovereign, expressing a 
hope that his love for his country would 
not permit him, when his health should 
be restored, to withbold from it the ser- 
vices of his talents and experience. The 
Count in his turn, with patriotic libe~ 
rality, resigned all the presents he had 
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received from foreign Consuls to the 
fund for the benefit of invalids, renounc- 
ing likewise in its favour the salary of 
his office, which the Emperor had cunti- 
nued to him as a pension for life. 

No Russian nobleman ever made a 
nobler use of riches, Patriotic and 
scientific undertakings were supported 
by him with princely liberality. It was 
at his expense that Otto Von Kotzebue 
performed his voyage round the world ; 
and most of the expeditions and voyages 
of discovery which have been undertaken 
by the Russian Government, originated 
with him. History is indebted to him 
for a Russian Codex Diplomaticus, which 
has been published at Moscow since 
1813. In the years 1817 and 1818 he 
made several journies to collect manu- 
scripts and other documents connected 
with the history of his country, a history 
which he studied with extraordinary zeal 
and success.—M. Koler, the keeper of 
the Imperial Cabinet of Antiquities at 
St. Petersburgh, has lately published a 
description of a number of very curious 
ancient medals and coins, collected by 
the Count during his residence in the 
Crimea. Among them is a remarkable 
fine one of Spartacus, the King of Cim- 
merian Bosphorus. Count Romanzoff’s 
estate at Homel, in the Ukraine, was a 
model worthy of the attention of all 
agriculturists, for the activity and judg- 
ment with which every branch of rural 
economy was carried on. 

In 1817, Canova sculptured for bim a 
colossal statue of Peace, hulding in one 
hand an olive branch, and resting the 
other on a column, which bears the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

Peace of Abo, 1743. 
Peace of Rudschuk-Kainardy, 1774. 
Peace of Friedenchscham, 1809. 


a monument which records the memor- 
able fact, that three of the most remark- 
able treaties of peace in the Russian his- 
tory were concluded by the grandfather, 
father, and son. 

In the sitting of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences, at St. Petersburgh, on the 
23d of January, a letter from the late 
Chancellor Count Romanzoff was read, 
with which he sends 12,500 roubles in 
bank notes, being the second half cf a 
sum of 25,000 roubles, which he had set 
apart for the printing of ancient Russian 
records. He desires the sum to be em- 
ployed as opportunity may offer. The 
academy received this present from M. 
Krug, to whom the generous donor had 
delivered it, saying, ‘ He was convinced 
the academy would put out this second 
half of his present to interest, and that 
if the sum was employed at a future 
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time according to the wish of the giver, 
something of importance might be done.’ 

He has left no children; but his ge- 
nerosity, his active patriotism, and cul- 
tivated understanding, will render his 
name immortal in Russia. 


Count Rostorcuin. 


Jan. At Moscow, Count Rostopchin. 

He was descended from an ancient 
Russian family. Entering the army 
very young, he was a Lieutenant in the 
Imperial Guards at the age of twenty- 
one, when he left Russia to make the 
tour of Europe. At Berlin he was dis- 
tinguished by Count Michael de Roman- 
zoff, the Russian Ambassador at the 
Prussian Court. During the early part 
of the reign of the Emperor Paul, his 
advancement was rapid and _ brilliant. 
He was decorated with the Grand Order 
of Russia; and, with his father (living 
at the age of eighty-one, on his own es- 
tate, at the time of the memorable cam- 
paign of 1812), raised to the dignity of 
Count. Svon afterwards, however, from 
some unknown cause, both father and 
son fell into disgrace, and received an 
order to retire to their estates, on which 
they lived, as cultivators of the suil, till 
the death of Paul. The your> Count 
obtained the favour of the Emperor 
Alexander, and was appointed to the 
government of Moscow. On the 14th 
of September, 1812, the French entered 
that city ; and on the same day the Rus- 
sians, according to the 20th French bul- 
letin of the campaign, set fire to various 
public edifices of that ancient capital. 
Buonaparte accused Count Restopchin 
of the act. Certain it is that the Count 
had set fire to his fine country house at 
Voronozof, leaving the following pla- 
card conspicuously posted near the man- 
sion: —‘“* During eight. years I have 
sought to embellish this country resi- 
dence, where | have lived happily with 
my family. The inhabitants of this es- 
tate, to the number of 1720, abandon it 
at your approach; and I destroy my 
house that it may not be sullied by your 
presence. Frenchmen! I abandon to 
you my two houses at Moscow. Here 
you shall find nothing but ashes.” 

The Count remained Governor of 
Moscow till the month of September 
1814, when he resigned the command, 
and accompanied his Sovereign to 
Vienna. In the year 1817 he went to 
Paris, and during his stay in that capi- 
tal he gave the hand of bis daughter to 
the grandson of the Count de Segur. 
His manners and conversation were as 
polished as those of the most accom- 
plished courtier in Europe. 
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Sir Tuos. Vavasor, Barr, 

Jan. 27. At Haslewood Hall, York- 
shire, advanced in age, Sir Thomas Va- 
vasor, 7th Baronet of that place. 

He was the second son of Sir Walter, 
the fifth Baronet, by his second wife 
Dorothy, eldest daughter of Marma- 
duke, 4th Baron Langdale of Holme, 
Sir Thomas succeeded bis brother Sir 
Walter, the late Baronet, Nov. 3, 1802. 
He was, we believe, never marred, and 
we are not sure that the Baronetcy is 
not extinct. 

Sir Joun Ausrey, Bart. M.P. 

March... Aged 86, Sir John Aubrey, 
of Borstall, Bucks, sixth Bart. cf Llan- 
trithyd, co. Glamorgan, D.C.L. M.P. for 
Horsham, and Father of the’ House of 
Commons, having sat without intermis- 
Sion in twelve successive Parliaments. 

Descended from St. Aubrey of the 
blood Royal of France, who came to 
England with the Conqueror, Sir John 
was the eldest son of Sir Thomas the 
fifth Baronet, by Martha, eldest daugh- 
ter of Kichard Carter, esq. of Chilton, 
co. Buckingham, one of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Grand Sessions for the 
counties of Glamorgan, Brecon, and 
Radnor. He was educated at West- 
minster School, and was a gentleman 
commoner of Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he was created D.C.L. July 8, 
1763. On his return from his travels, 
he was first elected to Parliament for 
Wallingford at the general election in 
1768, next for Aylesbury at that of 1774, 
again for Wallingford at that of 1780, 
for the county of Buckingham at that 
of 1784, for Clitheroe at that of 1790, 
for Aldeburgh (Suffolk), at those of 
1796, 1802, 1806, and 1807, for Steyning 
at those of 1812 and 1818, and lastly, 
for Horsham at that of 1820, Sir John 
Aubrey, in his politics, was a Whig, ori- 
ginally voting with Mr. Fox, but, not 
approving of the Coalition, he withdrew 
his support and joined Mr. Pitt, and in 
1782 was appointed a Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, and in 1783 a Lord of the Trea- 
sury; but the question of the Regency 
soon occurring, Sir John’s opinion was 
so decided on that point, that he resign- 
ed his office in the Treasury in 1789, and 
rejoined bis old friends, from whom he 
never again seceded, 

Sir John was twice married, first to 
Mary, eldest caughter and coheiress of 
Sir James Colebrooke, first Baronet of 
Bath, and only sister to the present 
Dowager Countess of Tankerville; and 
by her, who died June 14, 1781, had is- 
sue one son, who died in infancy. His 
second lady was Martha-Catharine, dav. 
of Geo. Rich. Carter, esq. of Chilton, 
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Bucks, and Warlies, Essex, eldest son 
and heir of Judge Carter. This lady 
was eventually sole heiress of ber father, 
and of the property of her mother, who 
was Julia, dau. and sole heiress of James 
Spilman, esq. by Hester, one of the sis- 
ters and coheiresses of the last Sir Wil- 
liam Willys, bart. of Fen Ditton, Camb. 
and of Canterbury. The second Lady 
Aubrey had no issue, and died at Bath, 
Sept. 3, 1815. (See a short character in 
vol. LXXXV. ii, 285.) The title and es- 
tate have descended to Sir John’s ne- 
phew, now Sir Thomas Digby Aubrey, 
son of the late Richard Aubrey, es. Co- 
lonel of the Glamorganshire Militia. 

In his attainments Sir John was a 
good classical scholar, and a highly- 
finished and polished gentleman of the 
old school; steady in his frieudships, 
firm in his resolves, not easily influenced, 
and rarely diverted from his measures. 


Sir Rosert Baker, Bart. 


Feb.4. Aged 71, Sir Robert Baker, 
first Baronet of Upper Dunstable House, 
Surrey. 

He was the third son of John Baker, 
M.D. of Richmond, Surrey, fourth sou 
of James Baker, esq. of Buckland, Som. 
His mother was Sarah, dae. and co- 
heiress of Rob. Wood, LL.D. and niece 
of Thos. Wood, esq. of Littleton, Mid- 
dlesex. Sir Robert was created a Baro- 
net May 11, 1796. He married in 1783 
Diana, dau. and sole heiress of George 
Hayley, esq. Alderman and M. P. for 
London. She died in March 1805, hav- 
ing borne him four sons and four daugh- 
ters: 1. Robert, born Nov. 13, 1785, 
died June 1802; 2. Henry-Lorraine, 
C.B. R.N. (who has succeeded to the 
title), born Jan. 3, 1787, and married 
June 27, 1820, Louisa-Anne, only dau, 
of Wm. Williams, esq. M.P. for Wey- 
mouth; 3. the Rev. George Augustus, 
Rector of Keventheless, Radnorshire, 
born Jan. 27, 1788, and married in April 
1812, Sophia, youngest dau. of Peter 
Sherston, of Stobury Hill, Som. esq. ; 4. 
Onslow, born Aug. 8, 1795; 5. Mary- 
Hayley, born Nov. 5, 1784; 6. Louisa, 
porn June 28, 1793; and two others. 


ApmiraL Grorce WILson. 

March 6. At his seat, Redgrave Hall, 
Suffolk, having two days before com- 
pleted his 70th year, George Wilson, esq. 
Admiral of the Red, son of the late 
Hon. Thomas Wilson, Chief Judge of 
Dominica ; nephew and heir of the late 
Rowland Holt, esq. M. P. for Suffolk for 
21 years ; and grandson of the late Chief 
Justice Holt. 

Admiral Wilson went at a very early 
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age Midshipman under the late Lord St. 
Vincent, then Capt. Jervis. He never 
had a Master’s or Commander’s commis- 
sion, but was a junior Lieut. under Lord 
Howe, in the Victory, when his Lord- 
ship sailed for the relief of Gibraltar, 
and was made at once, in Feb. 1780, a 
Post-Captain, into a 64 Spanish man of 
war, which his Lordship took, and 
named the Prince William, in compli- 
ment tothe Duke of Clarence, then a 
Midshipman with Admiral Digby, under 
his Lordship’s command, In Jan. 1722, 
he commanded the Eurydice of 23 guns, 
attached to the squadron under Sir 5am. 
Hood, when that officer was attacked at 
the anchorage at Basse Terre, in the 
island of St. Christopher's, by the Count 
de Grasse. The Eurydice was one of 
the four frigates that covered the land- 
ing of the British troops after the re- 
pulse of the French fleet, and was after- 
wards present in the actions of April 9 
and 12, whgn the Count de Grasse was 
defeated and taken prisoner by Sir 
George Rodney. Immediately subse- 
quent to that glorious event, Capt. Wil- 
son was appointed to the command of 
the Fame, of 74 guns, and ordered to 
cruize off Hispaniola, with Sir Samuel 
Hood, to watch the beaten enemy’s mo- 
tions. He continued in the same ship 
on the Leeward Island stztion until af- 
ter the conclusion of the American war. 
During the Spanish and Russian arma- 
ments, in 1790 and 1791, Captain Wil- 
son commanded the Inconstant of 36 
guns, and so much esteemed was he by 
the sailors, that be manned that frigate 
in 24 hours; but in consequence of the 
settlement of the disputes with the 
Courts of Madrid and St. Petersburgh, 
it was put out of commission in the au- 
tumn of the latter year, 

In 1793, when the war began with 
France, our officer was appointed to the 
Bellona of 74 guns, and for some time 
served in the Channel Fleet under Earl 
Howe. On the 13th of Oct. 1794, he 
sailed from Plymouth for the West In- 
dies, in company with Vice-Admiral 
Caldwell, and arrived at Martinique 
Sept. 14. Being on a cruise off the is- 
Jand of Deseada, in company with the 
Alarm frigate, Jan. 5, 1795, he fell in 
with a fleet of French transports, escort- 
ed by two frigates and three armed 
ships, one of which, the Duras, of 20 
guns and 70 men, having on board 400 
troops, was taken. In the course of the 
same month, the Bellona captured La 
Duquesne French frigate of 44 guns. 
Several of the enemy’s privateers like- 
wise fell into Captain Wilson’s hands 
during his stay on that occasion, 

Previously to his return to Europe, 
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our officer assisted at the reduction of 
Trinidad by the forces under Rear-Ad- 
miral Harvey and Lieut.-gen, Sir Ralph 
Abercromby; and was also present at 
the unsuccessful attack made upon 
Porto Rico by the same commanders, 
On his arrival in England about the 
latter end of 1797, he was again ordered 
to join the Channel Fleet, in which ser- 
vice he continued until his advance- 
ment to the rank of Rear-Admiral, Feb. 
14,1789. The dates of bis subsequent 
promotions are, Vice-Admiral, April 23, 
1804 ; and Admiral, Oct. 25, 1809. 

He married, Aug. 2, 1801, Catherine, 
daughter of John Pollard, esy. of Ewell, 
Surrey. 


Rear-ADMIRAL INGRAM. 


Jan. 1. At his residence, Burton 
Bradstock, Dorset, deeply regretted by 
bis friends, Nicholas Ingram, esq. super- 
annuated Rear-Admiral of the Red. 

He was made a Lieut. by Adm. Byron 
in 1778, and appointed to the Royal 
Oak, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral 
Hyde Parker, who promoted him to the 
rank of Commander in 1780, from which 
period until the peace of 1783 he com- 
manded the Star brig. His next appoint- 
ment was in Oct. 1790 to the Shark sloop 
of war, and on the 3d of the following 
month he became Post Captain. From 
1797 to the Peace of Amiens, and from 
the renewal of the war in 1803 to the 
date of bis superannuation as Rear-Ad- 
miral (May 21, 1808), he commanded 
the Weymouth district of Sea Fencibles. 
He married in 1811 Elizabeth-Anne, 
dau, of the late Mr. Booth, of Bristol. 


Lieut -Gen. RimMINGTON. 


Jan. 23. At Woolwich, Samuel Rim- 
mington, esq. Lieut.-gen. of the Royal 
Artillery. 

This officer was appointed 2d Lieu- 
tenant in the Royal Artillery March 15, 
1771; in April embarked for Quebec, 
from thence went to Montreal, and in 
August proceeded with a detachment to 
Niagara. In June 1773, he returned to 
Quebec, and embarked for England. In 
December 1775, he went on the recruit- 
ing service. In March 1776, he sailed 
with four companies of Artillery for 
Quebec, and was on the staff. On the 
night of the 4th of June following, he 
was at the affair of the Three Rivers, 
Canada, under Lord Dorchester; on 
O tober the 11th following, was at the 
attack made on the American fleet on 
Lake Champlain, aud commanded one 
of the gun boats. In July 1777, he 
crossed the Lake with the army under 
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the command of General Burgoyne, and 
was appointed Commissary of Horse by 
Gen. Philips; on September 19 he was 
at Freeman’s Farm, and the other ac- 
tions, until the army surrendered pri- 
soners by convention. He was promoted 
First Lieutenant July 7, 1779. In 1781 
he was exchanged, and joined the artil- 
lery at New York; and afterwards com- 
manded a detachment of artillery at 
Poleshook and Kingsbridge, until the 
peace took place. He was appointed 
Captain Lieutenant, and Captain, Dec. 
1, 1782. In 1783 he received orders to 
dismantle those posts, and sent the guns 
and ammunition on board the transports. 
In Oct. 1783, he received a warrant from 
Lord Dorchester to proceed to the Is- 
land of Bermuda to inspect and disband 
the garrison battalion, which took place 
in May 1784. After which he returned 
to England. 

In 1787, the deceased again went to 
Canada, and continued there more than 
two years. In February 1791, he was 
appointed to command the Artillery in 
Scotland, which he did until the peace 
took place. On March the 24th that 
year he was made Captain of a com- 
pany ; Major by brevet, March 1, 1794; 
Lieut.-colonel by brevet, Jan. 1, 1798; 
Lieut.-col. Royal reg. of Artillery, Nov. 
12, 1800. In 1802, being then in bad 
health, and unfit for foreign service, he 
requested to be allowed to retire to the 
invalid battalion at Woolwich, which 
was granted. He was advanced to the 
rank of Brevet Colonel, April 25, 1808; 
Major-general, June 4, 1811; and Lieut.- 
general in 1221. 





Masor-Gen; Grorce JounsTone. 


Dec. 19. At Edinburgh, Major-gen. 
George Johnstone, the only surviving 
son of Major William Johnstone, who 
was descended from the ancient and ho- 
nourable family of that name, Margin- 
raes of Annandale (see vol, LXxut. i. p. 
192). The Major-general commenced 
his military career in 1780 as an Ensign 
in the 29th Foot, which he then joined 
in Canada, He remained in this distin- 
guished corps for upwards of twenty- 
three years, arriving progressively at the 
rank of Major; during which period he 
served in various parts of America, on 
the most desperate service in the West 
Indies, particularly at Grenada, in 1795, 
when the regiment was nearly annihi- 
lated by sword and disease; at which 
time he acted in the capacity of Major 
of Brigade to the late Brigadier-general 
Campbell. Subsequently he served on 


the Continent, and during the whole of 
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the rebellion in Ireland. In 1803, on 
the raising of the New Branswick Fen- 
cibles, he was promoted to the Lieute- 
nant-colonelcy of that regiment, which 
in a remarkably short period he brought 
into an admirable state of discipline. 
He acted as civil and military Governor 
of the Province of New Brunswick for a 
considerable time; and the estimation 
in which his eminent services were held 
will be best appreciated by the very flat- 
tering addresses presented to him by the 
Council, Houses of Assembly, Mayors of 
Corporations, and all the principal au- 
thorities, on his leaving the Colony, 
which were published in most of the 
London papers. 

He returned to England with a view 
of being more actively employed in the 
Peninsula; but a judicious and expe- 
rienced officer being required at the 
Cape of Good Hope, he was selected, 
and in May 1810 appointed to the Lieut. 
Colonelcy of the 93d reg. which he im- 
mediately joined. 

On the 4th of June, 1814, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Major-general, and 
appointed to the command of a brigade 
destined to serve in America, and re- 
paired to Cork, where he assumed the 
command of it; but the unexpected es- 
cape of Buonaparte from Elba occasion- 
ed a change, and he was ordered to pro- 
ceed therewith, and place himself under 
the orders of the Duke of Wellington, 
with whose army he served at the me- 
morable Battle of Waterloo, and on va- 
rious other occasions, till the army of 
occupation quitted France. 

This gallant, zealous, intrepid officer, 
and most truly accomplished gentleman, 
was no less distinguished by his private 
virtues than his long and eminent ser- 
vices to his country ; be indeed possessed 
every good quality which could adorn 
the human heart, and his memory will 
ever be held dear by those who had the 
honour and happiness of his acquaint- 
ance. W.M. 

{It will be seen by the preceding Me- 
moir, with which we have been favoured 
by a Correspondent, that most of the in- 
cidents attributed to Major-gen. George 
Johnstone in p. 180, belong to another 
individual,.—Eb!r.} 


Masor-Gen. Sir D. OcuTeRtony, Bart. 


July 15, 1825. At Meerut, whither 
he had gone for change of air, Sir David 
Ochterlony, bart. Major-general in the 
Army of the East Indies, Colonel of 28th 
regiment of Native Infantry in Bengal, 
and Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. 

This distinguished officer, born Feb. 


12, 1758, was the eldest son of David 
Ochterlony, of Boston, New England. 
His paternal great-grandfather, Alexan- 
der Ochterlony, was Laird of Petforthy, 
in the county of Angus. When eighteen 
he went to India as a cadet; was a 
pointed ensign on the Bengal establish- 
ment in February 1778; and became 
Lieutenant in September following. His 
regiment (the 24th N. 1.) formed part of 
the reinforcement sent from ngal 
under Col. Pearse to Madras, in conse- 
quence of the irruption of Hyder Ali 
into the Carnatic, and the total defeat 
of Col. Baillie, in the Guntoor circar. 
The detachment marched along the sea- 
coast 1,100 miles, and joined the force 
assembled under Lieut.-gen. Sir Eyre 
Cvote on the Choultry Plain. The cam- 
paigns which succeeded were most ar- 
duous. Cuddalore, captured by the 
French General Duchemin in 1782, was 
besieged by Major-general Stuart in 
June 1783. A sally was made by the 
French troops upon the Bengal Sepoys 
(including the 24th regiment) whilst in 
the trenches, who received the attack on 
the point of the bayonet, and finally re- 
pulsed the assailants. The testimony of 
Gen. Stuart to the conduct of his troops 
is of the warmest kind: ‘* Nothing, I 
believe, in history, ever exceeded the 
heroism and coolness of this army in 
general.” Lieut. Ochterlony here was 
desperately wounded and taken prisoner. 
After the death of Hyder, in 1782, he 
was restored to liberty ; and in January 
1785, the Bengal troops returned to 
Calcutta, the detachment having been 
reduced from upwards of 5000 men to 
Jess than 2000. Governor General Hast- 
ings visited these brave troops at their 
encampment at Ghyretty, and in the 
order which he issued on that occasion, 
dated January 25, 1785, he paid the 
warmest tribute to their courage and 
conduct. 

The services of Lieut. Ochterlony 
were rewarded with the staff appoint- 
ment of Judge Advocate General of one 
of the divisions of the army, a post 
which he retained many years. In Jan. 
1796 he rose to the rank of Captain, 
and in April 1800 to that of Major. In 
1803 he was appointed Lieut.-colonel, 
and with his regiment, the 12th N. I. 
was employed in the operations under 
General (afterwards Lord) Lake. In the 
arrangements for disconcerting the great 
Mahratta confederacy to expel the Bri- 
tish, and acquire an ascendancy by the 
possession of the person of Shah Alum, 
the nominal Sovereign of Delhi, Lieut.- 
col. Ochterlony was attached to the 
grand army under General Lake as Ad- 
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jutant-general. He was consequently 
present at the affair at Coel, Aug. 29, 
the assault of Allyghur, Sept. 4, and the 
great battle of Delhi, Sept, 11, which 
restored the descendant of the Moghul 
Emperors, and exalted the character and 
prowess of the British army in the esti- 
mation of the native powers. Lieut.- 
col. Ochterlony was then nominated re- 
sident at the Court of Delhi. Next year 
be sustained, with Lieut.-col. Burn, a 
desperate attempt of the Mabrattas un- 
der Holkar to recover possession of 
Delhi; and alsv had to controul a rest- 
less and discontented populace. For 
this well-performed service he obtained, 
Oct. 24, 1804, the Governor’s “ earnest 
thanks and unqualified approbation.” 
Peace being completely re-established 
in this quarter, Lieut.-col. Ochterlony 
was appointed to the command of Alla- 
babad, in which he remained until the 
Nepaul war called him into more active 
service. He had been promoted to a 
Colonelcy in January 1812, and was 
made a Major-general in June 1814. 
The only part of the plan for the iuva- 
sion of the Nepaulese territories com- 
pletely successful was that entrusted to 
Gen, Ochterlony. He was destined, how- 
ever, to gain still brighter distinctions 
in this war. Although a treaty had been 
signed by the Rajah’s deputies, the Ra- 
jah refused to ratify it, and the British 
troops again took the field. The chief 
command was now given to Major-gen. 
Ochteriony. The succeeding operations 
are still the theme of applause amongst 
military men, The passage of the great 
Saul Forest without the loss of a man,— 
the turning of the celebrated Cheeriag- 
hautee Pass by a rugged, precipitous, 
and frightful country, not anaptly com- 
pared to the Alps and Pyrennees,—and 
the total defeat of the enemy in a des- 
perate action on the heights of Muck- 
wanpore, which induced the Nepaulese 
Rajah to accept with joy the very condi- 
tions which a few weeks previously be 
had rejected with disdain. The treaty 
which had been signed Sept. 2, 1815, 
was ratified March 4, 1816. These ser- 
vices were liberally rewarded. The Ge- 
neral was created, April 1815, a Knight 
Commander of the Bath (one of the first 
officers of the Company who received that 
honour), he was raised to the dignity of 
a Baronet, March 7, 1816; the East In- 
dia Company granted him a pension of 
1000/. per annnm; in December 1816 
he was created a Knight Grand Cross of 
the Batb ; and in February 1417, he had 
the honour to receive the Thanks of 
both Houses of Parliament. The Prince 
Regent was likewise pleased to grant 
him certain honourable armorial aug- 
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mentations:—on an embattled chief, 
two banners in saltire, the one of the 
Mabratta States, inscribed ‘ Delbi;” 
the other, of the States of Nepaul, in- 
scribed ‘* Nepaul,’”’ the staves broken, 
and encircled by a wreath of Jaurel ; the 
crest, out of an Eastern crown, inscribed 
“ Nepaul,” an arm issuant, the hand 
grasping a baton of command, entwined 
by an olive branch, “in consideration 
of his bighly distinguished services dur- 
ing thirty-nine years.” Nor were the 
Indian princes backward in testifying 
their admiration of Sir David’s talents. 

In the Mahratta and Pindarry war of 
1817 and 1818, Sir David had a princi- 
pal command,—the superintendance of 
the filth division, under the immediate 
orders of Brigadier Arnold; to whom he 
soon transferred the command, in order 
to assume the difficult office of settling 
the distracted province of Rajpootana, 
for which purpose he was invested with 
large discretionary powers. In Decem- 
ber 1817, he concluded a treaty with the 
Patan chief, Ameer Khan, and gained 
over all the petty chiefs in that quarter 
to the British interests. In April 1818, 
he was appointed resident at Rajpoo- 
tana, with the command of the troops. 
In December the same year, he was 
again appointed to the residentship of 
Delhi, with Jeypore annexed, and the 
command of the third division of the 
grand army. He was afterwards en- 
trusted with the superintendance of the 
affairs of Central India, as resident and 
political agent in Malwa and Rajpoo- 
tana. Towards the latter end of 1824 
the political dissentions in the state of 
Jeypore obliged him to take the field, 
but an adjustment of affairs took place. 

His health, after nearly fifty vears of 
uninterrupted service, at length became 
impaired, and he was constrained, on 
June 1825, to resign the political office, 
with the intention of proceeding to Cal- 
cutta, and afterwards to England. He 
went for change of air to Meerut, where 
he died. Sir David was never married: 
but the title is not extinct, being limited 
to Charles Metcalfe Ochterlony, esq. son 
of Roderick Peregrine Ochterlony, esq. 
deceased. 


Rev. Georcr Wo .taston, D.D. 


Feb. 14. At his house, Greenside, 
Richmond, Surrey, in his 88th year, the 
Rev. George Wollaston, D.D. for some 
time father of the Royal Society, and 62 
years an incorporated member of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 

el. 
. He was the youngcst son of Francis 
Wollaston, esq. of Charterhouse-square, 
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grandson of Mr. Wollaston, the learned 
author of * The Religion of Nature deli- 
neated,”’ and brother-in-law of the late 
celebrated Dr. Heberden, author of 
«Commentaries on the History and 
Cure of Diseases.” 

Dr. Wollaston was educated at the 
Charterhouse, and afterwards at Sidney 
College, Cambridge, where in 1758 he 
took a very distinguished degree of B.A. 
being second wrangler of that year, and 
proceeded M.A. 1761; D.D. 1774. Such 
was the high character be sustained, 
that he was chosen mathematical lec- 
turer; and while at Cambridge he was 
also engaged in editing Newton’s Prin- 
cipia, in which he was assisted by Dr. 
John Jebb and Mr. Thorp. He was 
contemporary in the University with 
Gray, Twining, and Dr. Farmer, and 
with Dr, Paley, Bishop Porteus, Bishop 
Hallifax, and Bishop Watson, with all 
of whom he was intimate. He was pre- 
sented to the Rectory of Stratford, Suf- 
folk, in 1754, and to the Rectory of 
Dengey in Essex, in Dec. 1762. On bis 
resiguation of the living of Stratford, he 
was collated in March 1774, by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to the Rec- 
tory of St. Mary Aldermary, with St. 
Thomas the Apostle, in the City of Lon- 
don. And it would be injustice to his 
memory, were we not to notice that he 
resigned both these livings several years 
ago, from motives the most benevolent 
and disinterested. 

Dr. Wollaston married Elizabeth, the 
eldest daughter of Charles Palmer, esq. 
of Thurnscoe Hall, co. York, by whom 
he bad one daughter, married to the 
Rev. James Cowe, M.A. Vicar of Sun- 
bury, Middlesex. 

The deceased was a sound, orthodox 
divine, a profound biblical scholar, and 
a firm believer in the doctrines of reli- 
gion as professed in the Church of Eng- 
land, He was of a cheerful temper, and 
of mild manners; and perhaps no man 
ever passed through life with less of a 
worldly mind. 


Rev. J. B, Buakeway, F.S.A. 


March 10. At Shrewsbury, in his 61st 
year, the Rev. John Brickdale Blake- 
way, M.A. and F.S.A. Minister and Offi- 
cial Principal of the peculiar jurisdiction 
of St. Mary’s in that town, and Vicar of 
Neen Savage near Bewdley. 

He was the eldest son of the late 
Joshua Blakeway, esq. of Shrewsbury, 
by Elizabeth, sister of Matthew Brick- 
dale, esq. M.P. in several Parliaments 
for the city of Bristol; and was born in 
June 1765.. He was educated at West- 
minster School, whence he removed in 


1782 to Oriel College, Oxford; in Lent 
Term, 1786, he took the degree of B.A, 
and, had there been in those days any 
opportunity of obtaining credit in the 
examination of aspirants to that bonour, 
there can be no doubt that he would have 
highly distinguished himself. At the 
election of Fellows of Oriel in the Eas- 
ter week of 1787, he was among the 
candidates for that dignity, and there 
being three vacancies of open fellow- 
ships, independently of one which was 
confined to the natives of Somefsetshire, 
it was supposed by all who knew his 
qualifications, and the extreme regu- 
larity of his conduct in the University, 
that be necessarily must have been suc- 
cessful on that occasion. The leading 
members of the society, however, had 
imbibed a most unaccountable and un- 
warrantable prejudice against him, 
which they evinced by preferring three 
members of his own College to him that 
year; and in the following one, when, 
there being two vacancies, he again 
offered himself to their choice, against 
his own judgment, and in conformity to 
the advice of an intimate friend, by their 
electing one gentleman from Christ 
Church, and another from Worcester 
College. It would be invidious to men- 
tion the names of the five persons who 
were considered by the Provost and 
Fellows of Oriel as more estimable than 
Mr. Blakeway at these elections, nor is 
it intended to insinuate that they did 
not possess considerable merit, but in 
those points which in a competition of 
this kind ought to bave had the princi- 
pal weight with the electors, viz. in ge- 
neral scholarship, and in talents for 
composition, there can be no doubt that 
they were greatly inferior to that gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Blakeway followed the profession 
of the law in early life, and was called 
to the Bar in 1789. He went the Ox- 
ford Circuit for several years, and it is 
the opinion of many of his friends that, 
if he had continued in that profession, 
he might, notwithstanding the disad- 
vantage of a slight impediment in his 
speech, have attained a share of its ho- 
nours and emoluments; but in the year 
1793, in consequence of a most unex- 
pected change in the circumstances of 
his family, he was induced to take or- 
ders. In the early part of 1794, he was 
presented by his uncle, the late Rev, 
Edward Blakeway, who happened to be 
Mayor of Shrewsbury that year, to the 
ministry of St. Mary’s in that town ; and 
on that gentleman’s death, in 1795, 
he succeeded him in the Vicarage of 
Neen Savage, and in the Rectory of Fel- 
ton near Bristol; the former of which 
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benefices was given him by Lord Chan- 
eellor Loughborough, and the latter by 
his maternal uncle, Mr. Brickdale. 

In October 1797, he married Eliza- 
beth, the youngest daughter of Thomas 
Wilkieson, esq. a Hamburgh and Dutch 
merchant, who formerly resided on or 
near Blackheath, by whom he had no 
issue. 

In 1800, he was presented by the late 
Mr. Childe to the Vicarage of Kinlet, 
and soon afterwards, for the accommo- 
dation of his uncle Mr. Brickdale, he 
most handsomely resigned Felton, which 
being under 8/. in King Henry VIII.’s 
valuation, was tenable with his other 
preferments. From the time of his in- 
duetion to Kinlet, till the year 1815, 
he divided his time between that place 
and Shrewsbury, but finding it inconve- 
nient to keep up two houses, he gave up 
Kinlet in that year, and thenceforth ex- 
clusively resided in his native town, 
which was unquestionably a kind of 
life much more suited to his habits and 
disposition than the retirement of a 
country village; for, though extremely 
studious, he was no less fond of society 
than cf his books, and was hardly ever 
without staying company in his house. 
In early life he suffered most severely 
from that most painful disorder the 
asthma; but during the last 25 years he 
seemed to have completely got the bet- 
ter of it, and he enjoyed upon the whole 
extremely good health, About three 
years ago a tumour began to show it- 
self on his left hip, which continuing to 
increase, he was under the necessity of 
having it punctured about the begin- 
ning of the present year. The opera- 
tion was repeated at the expiration of 
three weeks, and was again performed 
on the 8th of March, and as the 
consequent discharge became less on 
each successive operation, his friends 
indulged a sanguine bit delusive hope 
that the tumour would be gradually dis- 
persed; but, alas! his constitution was 
not sufficiently strong to produce this 
effect. In three days after the third 
puncture, he complained of pain, in- 
flammation, and fever; and on the I Ith 
took to his bed, whence he never rose. 
He was perfectly aware of his situation, 
and died with the greatest composure, 
relying on the merits of his Redeemer 
for acceptance at the throne of grace, 
and in perfect charity with all mankind, 

It is, perhaps, not saying too much, 
to assert that Mr. Blakeway may be 
ranked among the most universally well 
informed persons that ever existed. He 
was not indeed very profound in any 
branch of learning, but he was more 
than superficial in all; he was neither a 


Parr, a Porson, nor a Burney; but he 
was nevertheless a most excellent Greek 
and Latin, and a tolerably good Hebrew 
scholar. He was a sound if not a deep 
theologian ; and he was most intimately 
acquainted with the History and Antiqui-+ 
ties of his native town, of which he has 
given a decided proof in the admirable 
work which, conjointly with his friend 
Mr. Archdeacon Owen, he lately com- 
mitted to the press, which he just lived 
to complete, and which, with the ex- 
ception of a few single sermons, anu one 
or two smal! pamphlets, was the only 
composition that he published. 

With respect to his moral and reli- 
gious character, it is impossible to speak 
in too high terms; he was severe in his 
judgment of himself and his own errors, 
but candour itself with regard to others. 
He was a most dutiful and affectionate 
son, a kind and attentive husband, an 
indulgent master, peculiarly and zea- 
lously attached to all his relations, and 
indefatigable in promoting their inte- 
rests. Above ail, he was a most faithful 
and invaluable friend, as the writer of 
this article, who had the honour (for 
such he has always considered it) of en- 
joying his friendship during a period of 
more than 45 years, and who does not scru- 
ple to admit that he learned more from 
him than be did from all the books that 
he has ever read, can from his own ex- 
perience testify. May that friendship 
be continued and perfected in a better 
state of being! 


Rev. Joun TOWNSEND, 


Feb. 7. In Jamaica-row, Bermondsey, 
in his 69th year, the Rev. John Town- 
send. This amiable and excellent man, 
for about 40 years last past, exercised in 
a most useful and instructive manner, 
at a Chapel in that street, his ministerial 
functions as the Pastor of a congrega- 
tion of Protestant Dissenters. By them 
and by all who had the bappiness of 
knowing him, he was very bighly re- 
garded as a laborious and exemplary Mi- 
nister of the Christian dispensation, and 
ardently beloved for his uniform practice 
of the pious, affectionate, and charitable 
virtues of the Gospel. Nor was he more 
admired by those who participated in 
the benefits of his professional duties 
and social intercourse, than he was re- 
spected for his undeviating candour and 
kindness by the members of the Esta- 
blished Church. Mr. Townsend was the 
friend and supporter of all the charita- 
ble institutions of those Christians whom 
his opinions of Divine Truth led bim 
more immediately to associate with; 
but his name will descend to posterity 
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chiefly as the founder of the Asylum. for 
the Education of the Deaf and Dumb 
Children of the Poor.* 

Some acquaintance with a person 
taught in the late Mr. Braidwood’s 
School at Hackney, and some conversa- 
tions with the mother of two deaf and 
dumb children, first led Mr. Townsend 
to think on this subject; and when the 
idea had occurred to bim of a public 
charity for the benefit of the entire class 
of these unhappy children of penury, de- 
privation, and mental darkness, his en- 
lightened and liberal mind immediately 
perceived that such an institution could 
not be generally useful, could not take 
in all the probable applicants,—could 
not, in short, obtain general support, 
without the aid and patronage of the 
Established Church. After he had drawn 
up an address to the Publick, and com- 
mitted his sentiments to writing, he 
therefore communicated them to the 
Rev. Henry Cox Mason, then Vicar of 
Bermondsey, and to Henry Thornton, 
esq. requesting their assistance in carry- 
ing into effect the idea he had formed. 
This assistance be obtained in the rea- 
diest and most efficient manner. Thus 
the present Institution was founded, 
and the germ thus wisely and humanely 
planted, hath been nourished by the 
blessing of Providence and the patronage 
of the whole community, until it is now 
enabled to diffuse its comforts and ad- 
vantages to every part of the empire. 

The sentiments and feelings of the 
conductors of the Asylum for Deaf and 
Dumb may be best seen in the following 
extracts from the Minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of its attentive, laborious, and 
excellent Committee. 

About three years siace, the Com- 
mittee observing with the deepest regret 
the declining health of their valued 
friend and associate, were anxiously de- 
sirous of perpetuating his memory and 
distinguished services to the Asylum for 
Deaf and Dumb ; but being also equally 
desirous that no part of the funds be- 
stowed for the charitable purposes of 
the Institution should be diverted from 
that channel, they entered into a volun- 
tary and separate subscription, confined 
entirely to the officers and committee. 
A bust was ordered, and admirably exe- 
euted by Mr. Behnes, a sculptor of dis- 
tinguished abilities, who had upon a 
former occasion shewed great attention 
and kindness to one of the pupils of this 
establishment. The bust is placed in an 
appropriate part of the committee-room 





* A full account of the Asylum, ac- 
companied with a view of the building, 
is-given in vol. xcu. i. 305, 
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at the Asylum, and under it the sub- 
joined inscription on the pedestal : 

“This bust of the Rev. John Towns- 
end, Founder of the Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb Children of the Poor in 
1792, was presented to the Charity in 
1824, by his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Gloucester the Patron, the Vice-Pre- 
sidents, the Treasurer, and the Com- 
mittee, as a mark of their high esteem 
and regard, and to perpetuate his me- 
mory for the many important and valu- 
able services rendered by him tothis In- 
stitution.” 

Extract from the Minutes of the 31st 
January, 1825: , 

**Resolved—That the Bust now pre- 
sented by Mr. Hough on behalf of the 
subscribers for the same, be accepted 
forthe Institution, with feelings of grate- 
ful recollection of the eminent services 
of the Rev. John Townsend, the founder 
of this Charity : who, after having com- 
municated the first idea, and procured 
the necessary patronage and means of 
establishing the Institution, gave his 
personal attendance at the several meet- 
ings of the Committee, with such dis- 
tinguished zeal and punctuality, that, 
although subjected to the same ordeal 
as the other members of the Committee, 
he had not during the long space of 30 
years once ceased to be a member of the 
Committee; that the Institution bas dur- 
ing that time had the great advantage 
of his eminent fostering care and abili- 
ties in the usual business and consulta- 
tions of the Committees; and besides 
these important benefits conferred om 
the Charity, Mr. Townsend bad during 
the same period taken upon himself the 
peculiar, the benevolent, and the very 
productive task of travelling upwards of 
4300 miles through the different coun- 
ties for the purpose of making the Insti- 
tution known and augmenting the funds, 
by preaching upwards of 120 times on 
its behalf, which had produced the sum 
of 3122/. 4s. 8d. in congregational col- 
lections ; in addition to the many sub- 
scriptions and donations amounting to 
the further sum of upwards of four thou- 
sand pounds, which his numerous ap- 
peais had procured at various times and 
in different parts of the kingdom.” 

Extract from the Minutes of the 13th 
Feb. 1826:— 

“In recording the loss the Charity bas 
sustained in the lamented death of the 
worthy and much-esteemed Sub-Trea- 
surer the Rev. John Townsend, the Com- 
mittee refer with much satisfaction to 
the grateful tribute of respect which was 
paid to his valuable services in the Mi- 
nute of the 31st of January, 1825, on 
the occasion of a marble bust, presented 
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to the Institution on behalf of his Royal 
Highness the Patron, several of the Vice- 
presidents, and the members of the 
Committee, for the purpose of being 
placed in the Asylum as a durable me- 
morial of the Founder. 

* From the origin of the Institution to 
the last meeting of the Committee, in- 
cluding a period of 34 years, the Charity 
has had the benefit of his counsel, of his 
unremitting attention, and of his unceas- 
ing solicitude for its welfare. 

“*Nine hundred and ten children have 
been received under the fostering care 
of the Charity, who might, perhaps, but 
for his benevolent exertions in its esta- 
blishment, have never participated in 
the comforts and advantages arising 
from their intercourse with civilized so- 
ciety, or have been made sensible of the 
hopes and prospects to which as immor- 
tal beings it should be the object of 
every human creature to aspire. 

“The Committee cannot conclude this 
affectionate testimony to the memory of 
their departed friend, without express- 
ing the sincere regret they feel, that 
they shal] no longer participate in a 
share of that kind and constant regard 
which he during a long and useful life 
was in the uniform habit of affording to 
so many of the benevolent and charita- 
ble establishments of the country; nor 
ean they refrain from declaring their 
sincere desire that his amiable and 
Christian temper, as well as his consis- 
tent and upright example, may be re- 
membered and imitated in the future 
conduct of the affairs of the Charity, so 
that it may long be said, “ Though he 
be dead, yet he still speaketh.” 


Joun WHITEFORD, Eso. 


Dee. 15. At Bramford, in Suffolk, 
John Whiteford, esq. the eldest son of 
Sir John Whiteford, of Upper Brook- 
street, Ipswich. 

This gentleman met with his death un- 
der the following melancholy circum- 
stances. He was shooting with Mr. Frank- 
lyn, of Bramford Hall, and was a little in 
advance of his companion, about the dis- 
tance of a yard, when Mr. Franklyn’s foot 
slipping, while in the act of stepping over 
some water, he fell on his hands and knees, 
and in falling his gun went off, and lodged 
its contents in the body of Mr. Whiteford. 
The agony of Mr. Franklyn was extreme : 
he sprung from the ground, and giving di- 
rections for the conveyance of his unfor- 
tunate companion to the nearest house, 
hastened to Ipswich with the utmost speed 
to procure medical aid, and to impart the 
dreadful tidings to Mr. Whiteford’s family. 
The wound, however, on examination was 


found to be mortal, and consequently all 
homan aid was ineffectual. Mr. White- 
ford breathed his last in about two hours 
after the lamentable accident. The father 
and mother of the deceased were witnesses 
of his last moments. The Jury who at- 
tended the Inquest ov the following dav, 
after viewing the body, and hearing the 
evidence, returned a verdict of Accidental 
death. 

Mr. Whiteford was bred to arms, and 
served for the space of twenty-three years 
in the 15th reg. of Hussars. He held the 
rank of Captain at Waterloo, where he 
was shot in the side by a ball, which re- 
mained unextracted. He was afterwards 
advanced to the rank of Major, and in 
consequence of his wound retired from the 
regiment, His rank and half-pay, it is 
said, were disposed of a short time pre- 
vious to his decease. 

Like blighted leaves, around us fall 

The young, the gifted, and the brave ; 
And they the most belov’d of all, 

Seem earliest fated to the grave. 


With health the morning saw thee blest, 
And gladness lighten’d o’er thy brow ; 
When evening flung across the West 
Her dark’ning slumbers—where wert thou? 
Without one sign or warning given 
To tell of danger lurking near, 
With sudden wrench the chain was riven, 
Which kept thy pilgrim footsteps here. 
And tears of agony were shed, 
And still are shed for thee—in vain ; 
They cannot wake the slumbering dead 
To life and consciousness again. 


And those who knew thee not have wept 
In unfeign’d sorrow for thy fate, 
And mourn’d with those whom thou hast 


le 
So anguish’d and so desolate. 


Let them not grieve, though earth has now 
Resigu’d thy spirit to the skies ; 

But pray to Him who gave the blow, 
To meet thee in his Paradise. 


J. T. Serres, Eso. 

Dec, 28. John-Thomas Serres, Esq. 
an artist of bigh celebrity, who was Ma- 
rine Painter to bis late Majesty, the Ad- 
miralty, and his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence. The father of Mr. 
Serres, Doininick Count de Serres, was 
born at the family mansion, called Beau- 
perre, situated at Oche, about October 
1720. He was the nephew of the Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, and received his edu- 
cation at the celebrated College of Je- 
suits, at Douay. Possessed of fine na- 
tural parts, he made a rapid progress in 
the Classics and Belles Lettres, but from 
his disliking a Clerical life (for which he. 
was intended), he eloped to Spain, and 
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had interest to gain the command of a 
Spanish vessel of war, for which his 
superior knowledge of Marine tactics, 
and his acquirements in Naval affairs 
eminently distinguished bim. He was 
taken prisoner, and on a parole of honour 
in Northamptonshire, where he so iute- 
rested the gentlemen and nobility by 
his polite manner and superior learning, 
that interest was made in his behalf, 
and he was set at liberty; but admiring 
English customs and English hospitality, 
he determined to settle in this country. 
Being a fine nautical draughtsman he 
attained such excellence in the art of 
Marine painting as to be distinguished 
by being elected a Member of the Royal 
Academy, when his late Majesty granted 
him a private pension, and distinguished 
him by other gracious favours. Equal 
to the celebrated Vandeveld in his style 
of composition and colouring, the pic- 
tures of the said Dominick Count de 
Serres were sold at a high price; the 
unfortunate King of France having paid 
for three moderate sized pictures painted 
by that celebrated artist 15002 about 
the year 1788. 

The late Mr. J.T. Serres was the eldest 
son of the said Count Dominick, and 
was in no way inferior in genius to bis 
father. He has left only two daughters; 
his son having died the month after its 
birth in 1799. 

Another Correspondent says, that he 
was the autbor of ** The little Sea-torch, 
a Guide for Coasting Pilots,” fol. 1801 ; 
and husband of the soi-disant Princess 
of Cumberland. 

He was also appeinted first Scene- 
painter to the Royal Cobourg Theatre ; 
in the saloon of which Theatre there are 


some fine paintings, representing the 
triumph of Britannia and Neptune at 
Algiers, Views of Genoa, Naples, Shak- 
speare’s Cliff, and Dover Roads, all exe- 
cuted in his best manner. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

At Maidford, Northamptonshire, the Rev. 
Sampson White, M.A. Rector of that parish, 
Vicar of Uphaven, Wilts, and late Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford, where he took his de- 
gree of A.M. May 6, 1789. In the same 

ear, he was instituted to the Vicarage of 
phaven, on the presentation of his late 
Majesty; aud in 1798 to the Rectory of 
Satiiead, on the presentation of T. Bazker, 


iq. 

Rev. J. Wingfield, D.D. Prebendary of 
Worcester Cathedral. He was of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, B A. 1782, M.A. 
1785, B.D. 1794, and D.D. 1799. In 1803 
he was presented to the Vicarage of St. Is- 
sey by Sir Francis Buller, Bart. and the same 

Gent. Mac. March, 1826. 
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year elected one of the Prebendaries of Wor- 
cester Cathedral. In 1815, he was insti- 
tuted to the Vicarage of Bro cum 
King’s Norton, on the presentation of the 
Dean and Chapter of Worcester. 

Dec.17. At the house of his brother, at 
Axminster, the Rev. Henry Hayman, B.A. 
of Wilton, formerly of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, and of Halstock, Dorset, distinguished 
for remarkable urbanity and disinterested 
kindness of ee in private life, and 
great piety, zeal, aud humanity in discharg- 
ing his public duties. 

Dec.19. At Hammersmith, aged 74, the 
Rev. Geo. Chisholm, D.D. for 41 years Rec- 
tor of Ashmore, Dorset, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1784, by Thos. Waters, Esq. 

Dec. 19. At his house in Queen’s Parade, 
Bath, advanced in age, the Rev. Newdigate 
Poyntz, Rector of Tormarton, with the Cha- 
pelries of West Littleton and Acton Tur- 
ville, Gloucester. He was of St. Mary's Hall, 
Oxford, B.C.L. 1777, and the same year was 
presented to his living by N. Castleton, Esq. 

Dec,20. At the Rectory, Fincham, Nor- 
folk, aged 66, the Rev. Rubert Forby, Rector 
of that place, and of Horningtoft in the same 
county, and a magistrate for the Hundred 
of Clackclose. This gentleman was found 
drowned in a warm bath in his house, having, 
it is presumed, been seized with a fainting fit 
while bathing. He was formerly Fellaw of 
Caius College, Cambridge, where he took the 
degrees of B.A. 1781, M.A. 1784; he was 
presented to Horningtoft in 1787, by Sir 
John Berney, Bart. and to Fincham in 1799, 
on his own presentation. He was a distin- 
guished scholar, and an amiable and exem- 
plary member of society. 

Dec. 24. At Tichfield, Hants, univer- 
sally regretted, the Rev. Alex. Radcliffe, for 
34 years Rector of that place with Crofton 
Chapelry. He was the youngest son of the late 
Thos. Fazakerly, Esq. of Ormskirk and Pres- 
cot, Lancashire; was of All Souls College, 
Oxford, M.A. 1785; and was presented to 
the Rectory of Tichfield in 1791, by John 
Delmé, Esq. 

Dec.27. At Titteshall Parsonage, Nor- 
folk, aged 76, the Rev. Theodore Henry Dix- 
on Hoste, Rector of Vitteshall cum Good- 
wick, and Wellingham, and of Hopton, Suf- 
folk; and many years an active magistrate in 
the Hundred of Launditch. He was formerly 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he 
took the degree of B.A. 1801, M.A. 1804; 
he was presented to Titteshall in 1784, by 
T.W. Coke, Esq.; to Wellingham, in 1789, 
by the same patron, and to Hopton, in 1818, 
by the King. 

Dec. 30. At Barkston vicarage, Leic. 
aged 66, the Rev. John Stoup Wagstaffe, 
for 38 years Vicar of that parish, and of the 
adjacent church of Plungar. He had at- 
tended the funeral of the Duchess of Rutland, 
and caught a cold, from which he never re- 
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eovered. He succeeded his uncle, the Rev. 
Richard Stoup, in the vicarages of Barkston 
and Plungar (always held by one incum- 
bent), on. the presentation of the Rutland 
family in 1788. 

Jan.1. Aged 60, the Rev. Dr. Richard 
Michell, Rector of Fryerning, alias Ginge 
Hospital, and Vicar of Eastwood, Essex. 
He was formerly Fellow of Wadham College, 
Oxford, where he took the degrees of M.A. 
1793, B.D. 1804, D.D. 1811, and was pre- 
sented to Fryerning by his College, and to 
Eastwood by the King, both in the latter 

ear. 
. Jan 3. At Amersham Rectory, Backs, 
the Rev. Dr. John Drake, Rector of that 
lace, and Vicar of St. Nicholas, Deptford. 

e was of All Souls College, Oxford, B.C.L. 
1775, D.C.L. 1786; he was presented to 
Amersham in 1775, by the Rev. Wm. Drake, 
and to Deptford in 1792, by Thos. Drake 
Tyrwhitt, Esq. 

Jan4. At Shipdham, Norfolk, the Rev. 
Dr. Charles Lucas Edridge, Rector of that 
place, one of his Majesty’s Chaplains, Minis- 
ter of Oxford Chapel, London, and a magis- 
trate for Norfolk. He married the daughter 
of the late Mr. Alderman Cadell. He was of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, B.A, 1792, 
M.A. 1798, D.D. 1815, and was presented to 
Shipdham in 1804, by the Marquis Towns- 

nd. 

Jan.6. Aged51, the Rev. Jas. Dodgson, 
Incumbent of St. John’s, Blackburn, and of 
Tockholes, Lancashire, to which chapelries 
he was presented by the late Dr. Whitaker, 
Vicar of Blackburn, in 1805. He was of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, B.A. 1787. 

Jan.7. At Wells, much regretted, the 
Rev. Edward Foster, Prebendary of Wells, 
and vicar of Winscombe, Somerset. He was 
of Wadham College, Oxford, B.C.L. 1785, 
was presented to Winscomb in 1794, by the 
Dean and Chapter of Wells, and- became 
Prebendary of dmore, the 5th in that 
Cathedral, in 1820, 

Jan. 8. Suddenly, at his house, Clifton 
an ay Gloucester, the Rev. James Cockaine, 

A. 





Jan. 8. At an advanced age, the Rev. 
John Duddell, formerly of Pembroke Col. 
Oxf. where he took the degree of M.A, in 
1768 ; father of the Rev. John Duddell, also 
M.A. of that College, and Rector of Worm- 
ington, Gloucestershire. 

Jan.15. At Ramsgate, aged 93, the Rev. 
William Abtott, Prebendary of York, and the 
oldest member of that Church. He was for- 
merly Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he proceeded B.A. 
1754, M.A. 1757, B.D. 1764, and was ap- 
pointed to the Prebend of Fridaythorpe, in the 
Cathedral of York, in 1767. 

Jan. 18. AtBelchamp Hall, Essex, aged 
80, the Rev. Samuel Raymond, Rector of 
Flempton cum Hengrave, Suffolk, Vicar of 


Belchamp Walters and Bulmer, Essex, and 


formerly Rector of Middleton, in the latter 
county. He was of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
LL.B. 1771; was instituted to Middleton in 
1769, to Belchamp and Bulmer on his own 
presentation, and to Flempton in 1823. 

Jan. 20. At Broughton Astley, Leic. 
aged 66, the Rev. Thomas Adnutt, Reetor of 
Croft, and for many years an acting Magis- 
trate of the county. He was of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, B.A. 1782, M.A. 1787, 
and was presented to Croft in 1788, by T. 
Fisher, Esq. and others. 

Jan. 20. At Walton-le-Dale parsonage, 
Lancashire, after a short illness, the Rev. 
Edmund Stringfellow Radcliffe, incumbent 
of that church, and Perpetual Curate of 
Burnley. He was of Brazenose College, Ox- 
ford, B.C.L. 1808, was presented to the Cha- 

Iry of Walton-le-Dale in 1803, by the 
Vicar of Blackburn, and to Burnley in 1817, 
by R. T. Parker. He was affectionate in his 
family, hospitable to his friends, benevolent to 
the poor, courteous in his manners, and con- 
scientiously attentive to the duties of his of- 
fice. He was in the prime of life, and has 
left a widow and a numerous family. 

Jan. 23. In London, universally lament- 
ed, aged 55, the Rev. Thomas Hart, Vicar 
of Ringwood cum Harebridge, Hants. He 
was formerly one of the senior Fellows of 
King’s College, Cambridge, where he pro- 
ceeded B.A. 1795, M.A. 1798, and by 
which Society he was presented to Ringwood 
in 1817. 

Jan. 23. At Church Coniston, Lanca- 
shire, after a protracted illness, borne with 
pious resignation, aged 57, the Rev. James 
Lindow, incumbent of that Chapelry, to 
which he was presented in 1806, by W. Bra- 
dyll, Esq. ; and late Curate of Marston and 
Wighill, Yorkshire. 

Jan. 24. At Burford Vicarage, Oxon, 
advanced in age, and universally — 
the Rev Francis Knollys, 55 years Vicar of 
that parish, to which he was presented by 
Dr. Lowth when Bishop of Oxford, in 1771; 
and for many years an active magistrate for 
the county. 

Jan. 24. In Arundel-street, London, 
aged 30, the Rev. John S. Rawlins, B.C.L. 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Jan.25. In Merrion-square, Dublin, the 
Rev. Thomas Brownrigg, M.A. Chancellor of 
Christ Church in that city. 

Jan. 27. At his house at ee 
mourned by a large circle of friends, the Rev. 
William Cautley,Vicar of Kirkburn and War- 
ter, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, to the 
former of which he was presented in 1818 by 
the King, to the latter in 1816, by Lord 
Muncaster. 

Jan. 28. Aged 77, the Rev. Geo. Cuth- 
bert, Chaplain in Ordinary to the King, Pre- 
bendary and Sub-Dean of York, and Rector 
of Shaw cum Donnington, Berks. He was 
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of Christ's College, Cambridge, B.A. 1771, 
M.A. 1805, was presented to Shaw in 1775 
by Mrs. Cuthbert, and was appointed C 

lain to his ty, and Prebendary of York 
within these few years. He was well known 
as an old and independent member of the 
Corporation of Portsmouth, to whose exer- 
tions, in conjunction with his brother-in-law 
and fellow ‘Aldcmen, the late William Gold- 
son, Esq. Portsmouth and Portsea owe many 
of their best and most essential police regu- 
lations and local improvements. 

Jan. 30. The Venerable Reynold Gideon 
Bouyer, Archdeacon of Northumberland, 
Prebendary of Durham, Rector of Howick, 
and Vicar of North Allerton, with the cha- 

lries of Brompton and Dighton, all co. 
a He was of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, LL.B. 1769, was appointed Preben- 
dary of Durham in 1791, was presented to 
Allerton by the Dean and Chapter in 1814, 
and to Howick by the Bishop. He published 
** a Sermon preached before the delivery of 
the colours to the Durham Volunteer Infan- 
try, 1803," 4to. ‘* Comparative View of 
the two new Systems of Education for the 
infant poor, in a Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of Durham, 1811.” 8vo. 

Jan. 30. In Paragon Buildings, Bath, the 
Rev. Joshua Shaw Crosse, D.D. of Lyons 
Inn, Herefordshire, and the Friskney Manor 
House, Lincolnshire. 

Jan. 31. After a long illness, aged 67, 
the Rev. John Braham Isaacson, the high!y 
respected Vicar of Isleham, and perpetual 
Curate of Wicken cum Wickdive, Cambridge- 
shire. He was of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1786, M.A. 1789, was presented to his 
Livings in 1800, to Isleham by Bishop Hors- 
ley, when Bishop of Rochester, and toWicken 
by the late Earl of Aylesford. 

Fel. 7. At Chicklade, Wilts, much be- 
loved in the neighbourhood, the Rev. John 
Thaine Frowd, Vicar of Kemble, to which 
Church he was presented in 1787, by C. W. 
Cox, Esq. 

—- oe 
DEATHS. 


Lonpon AnD 1Ts Environs. 

Jan. 5. Aged 15, Charlotte Augusta, 
eldest child of Sir Wm. Denys, Bart. equerry 
to the Duke of Sussex. 

Feb. 9. Major Perkins Magra, equerry to 
the Duke ofSussex, and formerly his Majesty's 
Consulat Tunis. He became lieut. 16th foot, 
Jan. 24,1765; and17th foot Aug. 23, 1767; 
was promoted captain Dec. 24, 1774, brevet 
Major, Feb. 19, 1783, and was on half pay 
on the 88th foot, rank stationary. 

_Feb.10. Henry Stanley, esq. of Ken- 
nington. 

Feb. 16. In King-st. Covent-garden, 
oan Pitter, esq. of Kenley-lodge, Coulsden, 

urrey. 

Aged 73, William Marshall, esq. of York- 
buildings, 
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Feb.18. InUpper George-st. Portman-sq. 
Mary, relict of Joke] Bulley, Esq. of Reading, 
_ daughter of late Rear-Admiral Toll, of 

‘are 

In Upper Grosvenor-st. Mrs. Iremonger, 
sister of a Rev. Lascelles Iremonger, Preb, 
of Winchester. 

In St. Janies’s-square, aged 81, Samuel 
Fenning, esq. upwards of 67 years in the 
Royal ) a Assurance Office, 30 of 
which he was the Acting-Director. 

Feb.19. AtEarl’sCourt, Brompton, aged 
83, Geo. Baldwin, esq. many years Consul 
General in Egypt. 

Feb. 20, Chas. Brown, esq. of Hornsey. 

Feb. 22. In Bedford-square, aged 67, H. 
Gregg, esq. 

Feb. 23. At Knightsbridge, Lt.-Col. the 
hon. Arthar-John-Hill-Fitzgerald de Roos, 
Assist. Mil. Sec. and Aid-de-Camp to the 
Duke of York, Commander-in-Chief. He 
was the second son of Lord Henry Fitzgerald, 
8d son of James, first Dake of Leinster, and 
Charlotte Fitzgerald de Roos. He entered 
the army as ensign, Ist foot guards, Dec. 20, 
1809, was promoted Lieutenant and Captain 
Oct, 21,1813, Cap, 1st Drag. June 27, 1816; 
brev. Major May 8, 1817; Capt, 22d drag. 
Oct. 16, 1817; and Lieut-col. in the army, 
in 1821. 

Feb, 24. At St. Matthew’s-pl. Hackney- 
road, deservedly lamented by his widow, family, 
and friends, Thomas Simmons, esq. aged 46, 
of the firm of John Bukeley and Son, in con- 
nection with which establishment he had been 
31 years. 

vb. 25. 


Aged 76, the wife of Tho. Wil- 
lats, esq. of New Basinghall-st. 
Mrs. Frances Plura, of Russel-place, Fitz- 
roy-sq. wife of John Plara, esq. of Bath. 
Lately. At Camberwell Grove, aged 58, 
Barthol. Churchill Carter, esq. 


Marchi. InaNew North street, aged 85, 
Mary, relict of John Peter Elige, esq. of Ris- 
lip, Middlesex. 

At John Ridout’s, esq. Crescent, Bridge-st. 
Blackfriars, Horace, third son of Hon. Thos. 
Ridout, of York, Upper Canada. 

March 2. Geo. Selon, esq. of White- 
Lion-street, Pentonville. 

Aged 82,Mr. Ambrose Martin, of Char- 
lotte-street, Bloomsbury, formerly many 
years partner in the banking-house of Messrs. 
Dorrien, Magens, and Co. 

At Clapham, aged 63, Edmund Morgan, 
esq. of Gray’s-Inn. 

March3. Aged35, John, youngest son of 
James Hall, esq. of Southampton-row, Rus- 
sel-square. 

At Kennington-common, aged 52, Sarah, 
widow of Wm. Webb, esq. 

March 4. In Portman-sq. the Hon. Mrs. 
Bucknall. 

Aged 62, Henry Smith, esq. of Drapers’ 
Hall, for 29 years Solicitor to the East India 
Company, and clerk to the Drapers’ Com- 


pany. 
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March's. In his 20th year, Wm. eldest 
son of Wm. Harding, esq. of Lombard-street, 
and Newington-pl. Kennington. 

At the house of her mother, in Charlotte- 
screet, Portland-place, Susanna Mary, relict 
of John Bourdieu, esq. of Cavendish-sq. 

March6. ‘The Hon. Col. John Lindsay, 
from 1795 to 1800 Major of 71st foot. He 
was seventh son of James, fifth Earl of Bal- 
caqras, by Anne, daughter of Sir Robert Dal- 
tytnple, of Castleton, Knt.; was brother to 
the late, and uncle to the present Earl. He 
married Dec. 2, 1800, Charlotte North, 
youngest daughter of Frederick, third Earl of 
Guilford, K.G. 

Marchs8. 1a Sloane-st. aged 71,W. Tro- 


ward, esq. 
March9. AtStamford-hill, aged 81, Mrs. 
Jane Griffiths, widow. 


Marth 10. In Upper Seymour-st. aged 
87, Daniel Coxe, esq. 

Marchii. At St. George’s-place East, 
aged 66, Charles Stutfield, esq. a Justice of 
the Peace for Middlesex. 

March 12. At the Grove, Camberwell, 
aged 57, Mrs. Hannah Wigham Smith. 

At Clapham-rise, aged 81, L. Witte, esq. 

March13. At Holloway, aged 73, Mary, 
wife of Wm. Dance, esq. 

March 18. At Hackney, aged 73, Eliz. 
relict of Dr.G. Gregory, Vicar of West Ham. 

March25. Itis with sincere regret, that 
we have to record the death of the Very Re- 
verend the Lord Bishop of Durham. His 
Lordship, who had very nearly completed his 
92d year, expired at one o’cluck this morning 
at his residence in Cavendish-square.—Of 
this truly venerable Prelate some account 
shall be given in our next. 

Berxs.—Jan. 26. Richard Mathews, 
esq. of Binfield. 

Lately, At Wallingford, advanced in age 
and much respected, the relict of Rev. Dr. 
Moore, sister to Dr. Carey, Bp. of Exeter. 

March 5. Aged 76, Alice, relict of Ben- 
jamin Smith, esq. of Longworth. 

Bucxs.—March 3. The wife of Lt.-Gen, 
Roberts, of Wexham Lodge, and dau. of late 
Sir Wm. Dalrymple, of Cousland, Edinb. Bt. 

March 7. At Tingewick, Eliz. relict of 
Rev. John Risley, 60 years rector of that 

tish. 

March 11, At Aylesbury, Mary Ann, 
wife of Thos. Tindal, esq. eldest dau. of 
Rev. Henry Unthoff, of Huntingfield. 

Camsrincesuire.—Jan. 30. At Dulling- 
ham House, near Newmarket, Hoanetta, 
Dowager Viscountess Gormanston, and wid. 
of Lt.-Gen. Christopher Jeaffreson, of that 

lace. She was daughter of Lt.-Gen, Joha 
Robiason, of Denston Hall, Suffolk; and 
was married first to Anthony Preston, 1ith 
and late Vi t Gor ton, by whom 
she had an-only son, Jenico, the present 
Viscount. His Lordship left her a widow, 
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Dee. 15, 1786; end she married, secondly, 
Lt.-Gen. Jeaffreson. 

March 22. At Chatteris, in his 75th 
year, John Fryer, esq. uncle to the High 
Sheriff of Cambridgeshire. 

Cuesurre.—Feb. 10. In Chester, Eliz. 
wife of Peter Kemble, esq 

March 17. In his 54th year, John Neild, 
esq. of Stockport Etchells, formerly an emi- 
nent corn-merchant. 

Dersysnire.—Fel.9. Dame Mary, wife 
of Ashton Nicholas Mosley, esq. of Park 
Hill. She was dau. of Edward a esq. 
of Horsley; was married, first, to William 
Elliott, esq. ; secondly, to Joseph Bird, esq.; 
thirdly, to sir Edward Every, eighth bart. of 
Egginton, by whom she was mother of Sir 
Henry, the present baronet, two other sons, 
and three daughters; and fourthly, in 1790, 
to Mr. Mosley. 

Devonsutre.—Feb. 28. At Exmouth, 
Eliz. wife of E. Wyatt Edgell, esq. of Mil- 
ton-place, Esham, Surrey. 

Lately. At Alphington, near Exeter, 
aged 87, Francis Abell, esq. father of Mr. 
Alderman Abell, of Colchester. 

At Heavitree, Exeter, Anne, wife of Capt. 
Dowse, Royal Artillery. 

Dorset.— Feb. 16. At Weytown Cot- 
tage, aged 66, Archibald M‘Nair, esq. 

Feb.18. George, infant son of George 
Peach, esq. of Forston House, near Dor- 
chester. 

Durnam.—March 8. At Elton, George, 
infant son of G. W. Sutton, esq. 

GroucestersHire.—Fel. 11. Charlotte 
Eliza, youngest dau. and on the 15th of 
March, Mary, the wife of the Rev. Robert 
Hepworth, Curate of the Abbey Church, 
Tewkesbury, and dau. of late Mr. Joseph 
Rayner, of Bristol. 

Feb. 16. The wife of Mr. Privett, of St. 
James’s-square, Bristol, dau. of Arthur 
Foulks, esq. of Rutland. 

Lately. At Gloucester, aged 77, Quarter- 
master Richard Harris, who for nearly 
55 years served in the Royal South Glou- 

cester Militia. 

March 2. On Redcliffe-parade, Bristol, 
aged 77, Samuel Holmes, esq. a gentleman 
of unaffected and liberal benevolence. 

March 6. At Stapleton-road, aged 43, 
Capt. L. W. Pollard, late of 39th foot. 

anTs.—Feb. 9. At Southampton, Maj. 
Leonard Gibbons. He was appointed Lieut. 
Dec. 29, 1794; Lieut. 37th foot, Oct. 21, 
1795; Capt. Feb. 25,1804; Capt. 60th foot, 
Feb, 14, 1811; Brev. Major, June 4, 1814 ; 
and exchanged to half-pay of the latter 
corps in 1819. 

Feb.16, At Newport, Francis Worsley, 
esq. an eminent solicitor, son of Rev. Francis 
Worsley, late rector of Chale. 

Herts.—Feb. 11. At Ware, aged 75, 
Judith, wife of G. Cass, sen. esq. 

Fet.24. At Bishops Stortford, aged 87, 
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the relict of James Raymond, esq. late of 
Soffron Walden. 

March 1. In Theobald’s-st. Hertford, 
Matthew Pickford, esq. late of Wood-street, 
Cheapside, and Market Street, Herts. 

March 12, Aged 63, Wm. Murvell, esq. 
of Ware. 

Hunts.— Feb.18. At Huntingdon, aged 
82, Samuel, 4th son of late H. Sweeting, esq. 

Lately. At Stanground, aged 93, Mr. 
Walter Slye. 

Kent.—Feb. 13. At Woolwich, 

24, Lieut. Lucius Barber Wilford, 45th 
Native Inf. Madras Army, third son of Ma- 
jor Wilford, Royal Artillery. 

Fel. 24. At his son’s, the Collector of 
Ramsgate, aged 67, Cha. Roe, esq. Comp- 
troller of his Majesty's Customs at Hull, 
He had been 53 years in the service. 

Feb. 27. At Bromley, Robert Veitch, 
esq. late of Madeira. 

Mary, wife of J. Dennett, esq. of 
Gravesend. 

March 6. At Hythe, aged 82, Mr. Thos. 
Woolly, formerly an eminent wool-stapler. 

Lancasuire. — Lately. In Clayton-sq. 
Liverpool, aged 50, Roger Carus, esq. of 
Lunefield, near Kirby Lonsdale, a Justice of 
the Peace for Seneedliten and Westmoreland, 
and the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

March4. Aged 62, Aune, relict of John 
Lees, esq. of Castle Hall, Dukinfield. 

March 15. In her 21st year, Elizabeth, 
third dau. of Geo. Gardner, esq. of the 


Priory, Pendleton. 
Leicestersuire.—March 16. At Des- 
ford, the wife of Rev. Johu Fry, Rector. 
Lincotnsuire.—Feb. 16. At Ludding- 
ton, in her 78th year, Susnnna, widow of 
Rev. Tho. Batty. 


Feb. 22. At Waltham, in his 93d year, 
Cha. Manby, esq. 

Feb. 24. At Lincoln, aged 49, Ann, 
wife of Mr. Gamaliel Capes, formerly of 
Gainsbrough, merchant, and second dau. of 
the late Wm. Haldenby, esq. of West Fesby. 

March 9. At Thonock Grove, near 
Gainsbro’, Frances, only surviving dau. of 
the late Sir Nevile Geo. Hickman, Bart. 

Muppiesex.—Feb.16. At Twickenham, 
in her 78th year, Mary, relict of John Bris- 
coe, esq. 

Feb.20. At Tottenham, aged 72, Anne, 
telict of G. Greaves, esq. 

March9. At Ealing, Jane, widow of Rich. 
Gray, esq. 

Sensecn Lately. At Carbrooke, aged 
82, Peter Henry Barker, esq. 

Feb. 5. At Calton, Major Vachell, son of 
R. Vachell, esq. formerly of Hinxten, Camb. 
late of 45th regiment. 

Nottincuamsuire.—Fel, 23. At East 
Retford, aged 48, Lieut.-Col. Kirke, Alder- 
man of that borough. 

Oxrornsuire.— Feb. 23. At the Deanery, 
Oxford, three days after the birth of her thir- 
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teenth child, and in her 45th year, Mrs. 
Smith, wife of the Dean of Christ Church. 

Feb.28, Wm. Leader, esq. B.A. of Christ 
Church. 

March 14. In St. Giles’s, Oxford, aged 72, 
Mr. Gilbert Godfrey, a Member of the Cor- 

yration. He served the office of Chamber- 
ain in 1794. 

Somersetsuire.—Lately. At Bath, the 
reliet of Wm. Primatt, esq. 

Feb. 20. At Bath, aged 59, Anne, wife of 
Major-Gen. Dickinson, Royal Art. 

Feb. 22, At Bath, aged 72, John Henry 
Pakenham, esq. formerly of the tst Dragoon 
Guards. 

Feb. 27. 
Shawe, esq. 

March 14. In her 60th year, the relict of 
Geo. Mayo, esq. of Yeovil. 

March 12. In Milsom-st. aged 87, the 
relict of Peter Cazalet, esq. Bath. 

Mareh13. At Chargot Lodge, Harriet, 
the wife of Henry Hesketh Lethbridge, esq. 

Surrey.—Fe/. 23. At Englefield Green, 
aged 66, Eliz. Harriet, Dow. Visc. Bulkeley. 
She was the only dau. and heir of the late 
Sir Geo. Warren, K. B. ; was married, April 
26,1777, to Thos. Jas. Warren Bulkeley, 
7th Viscount Bulkeley in Ireland, and 1st 
Baron Bulkeley in Eugland, on whose death 
in 1822 those titles became extinct, they 
never having had any issue. 

March 14, at Croydon, aged 71, Wil- 
liam Toulmin, esq. many years a magistrate 
and deputy-lieut. of the county. 

Sussex.—Feb. 6. At Hastings, aged 65, 
Elizabeth, widow of Geo. Davidson, esq. 

Feb. 26, at Brighton, Jane Cath. wife of 
Rich. Dawkins, esq. 

March 1. At Brighton, aged 26, Harriett, 
eldest dau. of Jas. Morris, esq. of East-hill, 
Wandsworth. 

March 4. At Brighton, Herriot Eliz. 
third dau. of Thos. Delves Broughton, esq. 

March 5. At Brighton, aged 62, Col. 
Wm. Bulkeley, son of Major Bulkeley, of 
Chelsea College. 

March 6. At Brighton, aged 78, W. Roe, 
esq. of Withdean, late Chairman of the Board 
of Customs, and formerly one of the Com- 
miss. of the Board of Public Accounts, 

March 10. At Lewes, aged 79, Ebenezer 
Johnston, esq. 

Warwicxsnire—Feb, 28. At Leaming- 
ton, Catharine, wife of Edw. Greham, esq. 
and eldest dau. of Lieut -Gen. Williams. 

Lately.—At Sheldon, aged 55, Miss M. 
Sheldon, who has left the following munifi- 
cent bequests to charities in Birmingham :— 
1000/. to the Hospital, 1000/. to the Dis- 
pensary, 1000/. to the Blue School, 10001. 
to the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and the interest of 1000/. for 
ten poor women who attend the regular 
worship of St. Philip’s Church, 

Wirtsnine.—March 11, 


At Bath, Jane, wife of W. C. 


At Colling- 
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bourne, aged 89, Mr. Michael Foord, the 
oldest tenant of the Marquis of Aylesbury. 

Yorxsuire.—Feb. 10, at Wensley, in 
her 85th year, Susannah, dau. of the late 
Rev. John Dupont, vicar of Aysgarth. 

Feb. 21. At his house, near Whitby, 
Henry Simpson, esq. 

Feb. 21. 4" her yeth year, the widow of 
Mr. Appleton, of Darlington, bookseller. 

Feb. 23. At Bridlington, aged 82, 
Madame Coombe, a native of Italy. 

Feb. 24. AtBridlington, aged 95, Fanny 
Simpson, formerly of Burton Agnes. 

Feb. 24. At Whitby, T. Fishburn, esq. 

Feb. 26. At Whitby, aged 21, Anne, 
youngest dau. of Isaiah Moorsom, esq. 
Comptroller of the Customs. 

Feb.28. Aged 58, in Precentor’s court, 
York, Richard Drake, esq. surgeon, only 
brother of Nathan Drake, M.D. the learned 
author of ‘* Shakspeare and his Times,” 
** Literary Hours,” &c. &c. 

Aged 82, Matthew Wilson, esq. Manor 
House, Otley. 

Lately. At Thorne, aged 73, Betty, wife 
of the Rev. S. Stanton, M.A., who, though 
a female, made medicine her peculiar study, 
and practised it many years with uncommon 
success. 

Marchi. At Doncaster, 23, Miles, 
youngest son of the late Ald. Miles Morley. 

March 8, In York, in his 84th year, John 
Smith, esq. late of Cottingham, and formerly 
in E.1.C. service. 

March 11., At York, on his way home 
from Harrowgate, where he had been recom- 
mended for the benefit of his health, aged 
60, Henry Casson, late of Telworth Grange, 
Sutton, a much-valued member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 

March 15. At Kilham, near Driffield, 
aged 81, Thos. Outram, esq. formerly an 
eminent witt merchant. 

Waues.— Feb. 25, At Bronwyfla, co. 
Flint, aged 25, the wife of Lieut.-col. 
Browne, K.C.H. and dau. of Rowland Bur- 
don, esq. of Castle Eden, co. Durham. She 
had lately given birth to twin boys, both now 
dead. 
Feb.26. At Buckland, co. Brecknock, 
Thynne-Howe Gwynne, esq. 

COTLAND.— Lately. At Monkwood Mill, 
aged 100, Mrs. Marion Curry. She had 
five children, 40 grand-children, and 174 
great “eae re ey and throughout her 
long life it is said she never tasted medicine, 

Iretanp.—Jan, 28. At Belle Vue, near 
Dublin, after a long and painful illness, the 
Rt. Hon. Bridget, Countess of Egmont. She 
was the only dau. of Lt.-col. Glynn Wynn, 
M.P. for Carnarvon, and uncle to the pre- 
sent Lord rs by Bridget eldest 
dau. of Edward-Philip Pugh, esq. of Penryn. 
She was married to John Perceval present 
and 4th Earl of Egmont, March 10, 1792, 
and had issue by him John-James Lord 
Perceval. The same noble families were be- 








[March, 


fore connected by the alliance of the aunt 
of the Earl and uncle of the Countess, Lady 
Catherine Perceval and first Lord New- 
borough. 

Feb. 20. In Stephen’s Green, Dublin, 
any lamented, Mr. Thomas Tuke, 


At Rossgul, co. Do x 106, An- 
drew Sheals. He sent the incl part 
of his life fishing from the rocks. His de- 
scendants are numerous, and the fourth ge- 
neration approaching maturity. 

March 1. Of apoplexy, at the residence 
of Rev. Wm. Cromie, oats Ralph Edw. 
Babington, esq. of Greenfort, co. Donegal, 
and late Capt. First Drag. Guards. This 
respected Gentleman was on the eve of 
marriage. 

March 3. After a lingering and painful 
illness, borne with Christian resignation, the 
wife of Jas.-Eyre Caulfield, of Grange House, 
co. Tyrone, esq. Her remains were depo- 
sited in the family vau!t of the Earl of Char- 
lemont, at the Cathedral of Armagh. 

March 4. In Dublin, Pierse H. Barron, 
esq. co. Waterford. 

March 11. At Magilligan, co. London- 
derry, in his 90th year, Anthony Boyle, 
nearly 70 years clerk of that parish. Super- 
annuated for many years back, he had lost 
all traces of modern events from his me- 
mory; while he remembered and detailed 
with minuteness the tales of ‘¢ olden time.” 

Asroap.—Ang. 3, 1825. At Prome, in 
the Burmese empire, in his 20th year, W. 
Ashley Hardy, Midshipman, on board his 
Majesty's ship Alligator, and youngest son 
of the late Capt. James Hardy. R.N. 

Aug. 23. On his passage from Rangoon 
to Madras, aged 26, Lieut. Geo. Burnaby 
Greene, of the Commissariat Department 
E.L.C.’s service, son of Capt. Pitt Burnaby 
Greene. 

Sept. 4. At Neemutch, in Central India, 
Capt. Alex. Macdonakl, B. N. I. Political 
Agent, and Superintendant of the principa- 
lities of Pentaubgurh, Banswarva, and Don- 
gurhpoor. 

Sept. 6. At Deenajpore, in Bengal, Nor- 
man M‘Leod, esq. Acting Judge of Circuit, 
eldest son of Rev. Dr. M‘Leod, Rector of 
St. Anne’s, Westminster. 

Sept. 8. At Calcutta, Lieut.-col. Bucke, 
58th Reg. N. I. a few months since attach- 
ed to a force proceeding against the Bur- 
mese. 

Sept. 29. At Poonah, in the East Indies, 
aged 57, Col. Geo, Bridges Bellasis, of the 
Bombay Artillery. 

At Jaulnah, East Indies, Capt. Robert 
Woolf, 6th reg. Madras Cavalry. 

Oct, 12, At Penang, aged 23, John-Robt. 


st son of Lieut.-gen. 
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Cc esq. é t=) 
‘Cuppage, of Shooter’s-hill. 

Nov. 15. At the Isle of France, James 
Fairlie, esq. only brother of Wm. Fairlie, 
esq. of Great Winchester-st. 
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Feb.5. At Cala's, aged 84, John Petrie, nearly 45 years in the service of her late 
esq. formerly of Calcutta, afterwards of Gat- Majesty Queen Charlotte. 
ton, Member for that Borough from 1796 Feb.15. At Boulogne, Henry Russell, 
to 1802, and Deputy Lieut. of Surrey. esq. of Hemel Hempsted, Herts. 

Feb. 7. At his son’s house at Bremen, . Baltimore, America, Stephenson 
Christ. Papendick, esq. of Kew-green, for White, esq. formerly of Belfast, Ireland. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from February 22, to March 21, 1826. 
Christened. Buried. Qand 5 146] 50 and 60 148 
Males - ay pa? Males - 774 isla 2 S5and10 43] 60and 70171 
Females - 716 Females- 740 4 3 } 10and20 48| 70 and 80120 
Whereof have died under two years old 427 gE 20 and 30 94] 80and 90 54 
& | soand40112|90and100 7 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 143 | 100 0 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending March 18. 
Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. 


s. d. a « e ¢€ d. s. d. a ¢€ 
54 11 30 2 22 4 43 2 35 «66 39 #4 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, March 27, 50s. to 60s. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, March. 24. 


111. 11s. to 141. Os. | Farnham Pockets.... 181. Os. to 211. Os. 
102. 10s. to 11L. 11s. | Kent.........cccccceee + 121, 12s. to 151. Os. 

Os. to 131. O58. | Sussex.......cccscecesee LIL. 11s. to 121. 12s. 
15l. Os. to 181. Os. | Essex...........00 natiianies 12l. Os. to 141. Os. 


AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, March 22, 32s. 104d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay 5/. 0s. Straw 2l. 5s. Clover 5/. 10s.—Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 10s. Straw 
2l. Os. Clover 5. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, March 13. To sink the Offal—per stone of lbs. 


4d. to 4s. 10d. | Lamb.........c000+ cosesees 65. Gd. to 78. 4d. 
4d. to 5s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market March 18 : 

6d. to 6s. 6d. 2,477 Calves 95 
Od. to 6s. Od. Sheep .....0.+ ++0014,048 Pigs 100 


COAL MARKET, March 27, 29s. 6d. to 39s. Od. 


TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 40s. 0d. Yellow Russia 39s. 0d. 


SOAP, Yellow74s. Mottled 82s. 0d. Curd 86s.—CANDLES, 9s. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 6d. 





THE PRICES of Canat Suares, &c. in March 1826, at the Office of Mr. M. 
Rarne, Auctioneer, Canal and Dock Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winchester- 
street, Old Broad-street, London.—Grand Junction, 262/-—Swansea, 2401.—Brecknock 
and Abergavenny, 150/.—Stratford-upon-Avon, 40/.—Lancaster, 38/.—Regent’s, 40/.— 
—Worcester and Birmingham, 50/.—Huddersfield, 254—Kennet and Avon, 24/.—West 
India Dock, 182/.—London Dock, 86/.—East Country Dock, 261.—Globe Insurance, 
135l.—Atlas, 7/.—Hope, 5/.—Vauxhall Bridge, 271.—London Bridge Annuities, 58/.— 
Westminster Gas, 521. 
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| METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sx W. CARY, Strano. 
From February 26, to March 25, 1826, both inclusive. 


















































Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
} | ~ 
64 3? g 3. Barom-| Westher. | © a7 z a. Barom.| weathe 
m5 55/8 fotplin. pts a SS 5| 5 |otpllin. pts. » 
S23 osiz \-3 $3 (35) 2 las! 
} aa | =-& = = ad =Z| 
‘ Fel ° ° ° Mar.| ° ° ° 
H 26 | 43 | 46 | 42 || 30, 46 fair 12 | 44 | 49 | 38 || 30, 47 fair 
) 27 | 44/49/45 || , 20 fair 13 | 39 | 45 | 38 > 44/fair 
j 28 | 44 | 54 | 46 » 26 cloudy 14 | 42 | 50 | 42 » 04 rain 
, M.1 | 46 | 47 | 48 > 06 fair 15 | 43 | 52 | 38 || 29, 91 fair 
2 | 47 | 51 | 48 || 29, 90/showers 16 | 35 | 44 | 36 || 30, 25/clondy = 
8 | 49 | 48 | 47 » 80jrain 17 | 35 | 45 | 34 » 40 \cloudy " 
4 | 49 | 55 | 45 » 74 fair 18 | 33 | 47 | 37 > 12 fair 
5 | 44 | 48 | 37 > 94 fair 19 | 42 | 44 | 38 || 29, 91 fair 
6 | 38 | 45 | 47 || 30, 00 cloudy 20 | 43 | 46 | 38 » 99/showers 
7 | 50 | 55 | 49 || 29, 88,cloudy 21 | 38 | 46 | 38 || 30, 03\cloudy 
8 | 49 | 55 | 49 || 30, 09 fair 22 | 37 | 41 | 38 | 29, 83/clondy 
9 | 49 | 60 | 56 > 17 rain 23 | 38 | 36 | 34 > 60)rain & snow 
10 | 50 | 67 | 45 » 33 fair 24 | 36 | 39 | 34 » 61)cloudy 
11 | 44] 50 | 43} , 33 fair 25 | 85 | 42! 34 | 9 7 fine 
' 
| 






































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From February 25, to March 28, both inclusive. 





























































































































































































































$ e +. 3 pty ‘i a8 og | z 3 ‘ 3 iS -3 
=i3% a os Cs 3! gS tee £3 & Be Ex. Bills,} Ex. Bills 
Lol Soa | te} | | 

2/23 at g2 ate tt zg Ag Aa) 2 Bq| 1000. | 500. 

fs ad a? | | + <i a) Zn 

aus! ] | * " " | 

coed bz, ie wise diate [reais | 

27/202 —_ "dis. —|2 dis. ‘s.1pm. 

28/200 |77§ 8|76g 7§] 85 | 84$,95% 4Z/19g [226 | 8 - at dis. par}! pm.2dis. 
ae 77§ 41774 64] 854) 849.954 43/19§ |227 | 3 5 “ i——|1 pm. par|2 pm. par 
9199 |774 64|76% 4] 84% 84§95 4§)/Shut a87 4 5 dis.|—|par 2 pm |par 2 pm. 
SiShut Shut |75$ 64) 844) , cS) Shut : sae — , pa Paci? Pm per 

7 18 .| . pm. 
ee, 764 | ioag 4 3 1 dis.——)1 pm. par|par 2 pm. ( 
? _—— 764 74 854/94 ; 5| 31 dis.|——|1 pm. parjpar 2 pm. an | 
8|—| 784 73| 864) 958 TP dis. par——/1  2pm.jl 2 pm. \ 

91— \774 84 864 = 3 r ——|1 2pm./1 2 pm. ( 

10/-—, (78% ; Shut '95 6|——|—— par 2 dis.|——1_ 2 pm./1_ 2 pm. I 

11/—— '784 7 96 53 par] pm.|——)1 2 pm./l 2 pm, ( 

13 Lanai 784 — ce: ce -|\——|2 4 pm.j2 4 pm. i 

14|/— 778 43954 44 —-——, 2 1 pm|——6 3 pm.6 3 pm. 

18 177 {|——|_--'943 | 8 “og 6 pm./5 6 pm. i 

16/-— 73 4 | 955 64, . s pm. ——s : 4 ‘ pm. . 

i 774 3/58 5 pm. 5 4pm. pm. 

18 775 8 95$ 6 3 4 pm 4 Gpm.4 6pm. . Hs 

20 774 95 4 3pm 5 4 pm.|- - TS 

21}-— "74 ¥ 954 —! 3 4pm|—4 5 pm.l4 5 pm. , 

22|—— 77% 84. 96 54) 13 5 pm.—l4 5pmi4 5pm. 

23| 704 74}-—| 95$ | 1 3 pm. i774 2 4 pm.2 4 pm. 

25/Hol. | | | 

27/Hol. t —_—_—— 




















RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 


a JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. e& 














